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Out of a Wilderness 


r some of our largest cities have 


been formed large tracts holding 


nothing but apartment houses. No 
trees, flowers, lagoons—just row after 
row, block deer lock of standardized 
living-cells. 


A friend of mine lives in one of these 
| tracts. He is successful, immersed in 
| business. He and his wife, on the sur- 
face, seem interested only in financial 
progress, being able to see frequent 
| yan travel occasionally and 
ay golf or bridge. They have never 
- wn what it is to have a home of 
their own. They could amply afford 
a comfortable and even luxurious 
individual house. Some intangible 
compulsion thus far has kept them from 
doing it. 

But their long line of soil-loving 
and home-loving ancestry is not lightly 
disposed of. The instinct persists. The 
hunger is there. 

“I'm going to have a home of my 
own,” said my friend the other day. 

“We've been goose-stepping in‘a st 
| ardized army long enough. If I feel 
| like getting up early in the morning, 
taking exercises a yodeling a little, 
I am forbidden. I can’t use my radio 
late at night because somebody in the 
next apartment might object. My little 
e wants a dog, but we can’t have one. 

e are regulated and drilled until our 
whole tribe of wilderness-dwellers look 
alike. I’m tired of the stop-and-go 
lights that follow you into your own 
home and tell you when you can talk 
and shout and enjoy yourself. And 
when I have a home in which to express 
individuality, I can also have a 
garden.” 

The wilderness is going to be con- 
quered some Sep-—tdisen, 
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._ big wash in the morning 


...yet a Bridge 
Party at Night 


“ITS EASY” 

























So unusual are the ways this new 
washer saves time and strength 
that when you’re all through 
you scarcely know you’ve done 


a washing 


NTERTAIN—on Monday night? After 
doing a big wash? Why, that’s not 
surprising! You won't feel a bit tired on 
washday if you own a new Easy. 
NO WRINGING TO DO ___. The Easv’s 


new drying tub not only removes more 
water, but it can’t break buttons; can’t 
catch fingers; can’t put deep wrinkles in 
the clothes. Think of the sewing and iron- 
ing you save! 

NO PAILS OF WATER TO EMPTY Just 


turn a handle —and every drop of water 
is automatically emptied for you. Think 
of the saving on your back! 


EASY ON CLOTHES |_|. As for clothes, 


no human hands could wash 
them any more gently or any 
cleaner than the Easy’s world- 
famous Vacuum Cup Principle. 


NEW IMPROVED TYPE OF TUB. 4, 


inner tub of solid copper is inclosed 
by a dent-proof outer tub, finished 
in beautiful white, easy-to-clean 
Duco. The double wall acts as a heat 
insulator, and underneath is a spe- 
cial gas heater for sterilizing clothes 
or keeping water hot. 


ALSO WITH GASOLINE MOTOR |. 


For homes without electricity the 
new Easy is furnished with a built- 


in gasoline motor. 














If you ever pass your husband's double 
of a one no trump and are asked to 
keep your mind on the game, wait until 
the company goes and then suggest 
that an Easy Washer on the job in the 





See this Marvel in Action 
Today 
Phone the nearest Easy deal- 
er for your personal demon- 


stration today, or write us if 
you know of none near you. 








SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EAS Y wasner 
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S we walk along our paths these 
days, especially if we live in a 
rthern climate which strips the 

leaves from the trees, we begin to take 
more thought of the architecture of homes, 
now more fully revealed. And if we are 


planning on building a home in the- 


spring, this is the logical time to lay a 
little groundwork upon which to sketch 
the details of interior arrangement. 


S there a definable American home 
architecture? This question is of 
never-ending interest to home-makers, 
and the question seems never to be 
answered completely. 

The outstanding achievement of archi- 
tecture which can be identified as origi- 
nally and unquestionably American is 
the business sky-scraper of recent years 
—the kind that employs long, unbroken 
vertical lines and a system of terraces or 
setbacks. In looking at one of the most 
recent examples of this kind of architec- 
ture even the inexperienced layman feels 
a thrill of admiration at its beauty, and 
he feels an additional thrill over the fact 
that this type was evolved out of the 
needs and homely, practical workings of 
American life. For that reason it attains 
a note of sincerity which should be pres- 
ent in all building. 


| turning to home architecture one 
cannot be so sure, altho there is a 
great abundance of beauty, comfort and 
utility,for one sometimes runs into a 
complication of influences, a few of which 
are just a little “‘stagey” and affected. 

In the midst of this complication is the 
undeniable truth that American home 
architecture, in order to be sincere, must 
show foreign influences, for the simple 
reason that we are nearly all foreigners 
or descendants of foreigners, and our 
home architecture, to be simple, natural 
and unaffeeted, is certain to have direct 
or indireet roots in Old World soil. 

Even the earliest Colonial architecture 
is an importation. Any effort to base a 
“‘pure’”’ American type upon early motifs 
is likely to be futile. One prominent 
American architect goes so far as to 
declare that the most distinctively 
American home architecture is that 
heterogeneity which results in several 
foreign t being found side by side in 
an American city. In no other country in 
the world is such a thing likely to be seen. 


"THERE is a deeply sentimental and 
patriotic as well as practical reason 
for wanting to evolve an American home 
style, however. It is the same with land- 
scape architecture, home decoration and 
other phases of home esthetics. Jens 
Jensen, an eminent American authority 
on landscape architecture, believes that 
Americans should hold fast to their own 
trees, shrubs, vines and flowers, in the 
belief that beauty, of whatever type, 
should grow naturally out of its setting, 
and as tho it belonged in that setting. 

It is that purpose, by the way, which 
animated a Newell Blair in making 
her home, as Mrs. Keyes describes the 
process. 


Along the Garden Path 














YSETHER there may be evolved a 
single distinctive American mode of 
home-building is still debatable. But 
there are undoubtedly symptoms of dis- 
tinctive American types arising out of 
practical needs, for instance the influence 
of the climate or the matter of what 
material there is conveniently at hand, 
or the individual characteristics of the 
owners. 

That brings us to the nub of the ques- 
tion. If a house suits the individuality 
and needs of the occupants, if it fits the 
climate, if it seems to grow naturally out 
of the soil and background, without sham 
or artificial wormhole- boring or self-con- 
scious effort to be theatrical, if it complies 
with the common-sense requirements as 
to warmth or coolness, the shedding of 
rain and the resistance to other natural 
forces, it is quite likely to be good archi- 
tecture. If it affects an artificial decrepi- 
tude, tho newly built, if it seeks to de- 
ceive the observer or if it conforms rigidly 
to some given period or style regardless of 
environment, it is likely to be bad archi- 
tecture. The Norman or Cornish peas- 
ants built houses out of their own needs, 
almost unconscious of the fact that they 
were creating beauty. And it was that 
simple sincerity of purpose, rather than 
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the style itself, which brought forth heart- 
felt beauty. The United States is a com- 
posite nation, and for centuries it is bound 
to show its composite nature. If, out of 
the admixture of foreign styles, there may 
be evolved, naturally and without forcing, 
a distinctive and sincere American style 
or series of styles, there will be cause for 
patriotic pride. Now abide style, period, 
texture, line, color, embellishment, garb, 
effect, sincerity. And the greatest of 
these is sincerity, for it comprehends sim- 
plicity, sentiment, beauty and utility. 


“J RERE is no family scene more pro- 
foundly affecting than that wherein 
Mother and Father and sometimes some 
of the older children gather around the 
table of an evening to draw the rough 
outlines of the home they are planning to 
build. 

Of course, skillful hands will very likely 
take their ideas and work them into 
meticulous white lines on blue-print paper 
later, but the first sketches come in the 
rough. Sometimes they are made on 
wrapping paper or the backs of envelopes. 
But what a wealth of tenderness and 
sentiment goes into the first crude lines! 

The American family planning the 
American home! This is the citadel of 
civie virtue, the hope of a strong nation, 
the safeguard of morals and happiness! 
And when the dwelling is coupled with 
that important adjunct, the garden, the 

icture is complete, for ever since the 
ginnings of the human race, it has been 
made stronger by contact with the soil. 

Antaeus, an old myth goes, became 
weak when his adversary lifted him from 
the ground, but a touch of the soil made 
him strong again. It was only when Her- 
cules discovered the secret, and kept him 
from touching the soil, that he was van- 
quished. As with many another myth, 
there is fact back of the fanciful legend. 


\ ALT Whitman stated the mysticism 

of the garden when he said: “To 
me every hour of the light and dark is a 
miracle, every cubic inch of space is a 
miracle.” 


BYES such a staid and presumably 
unsentimental journal as the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street has joined the “Back-to- 
the-Home” movement. In a comprehen- 
sive article of recent issue, it shows that 
home-owning pays, from a financial 
standpoint, to say nothing of the senti- 
mental values that inhere. 

When all is said about the financial 
wisdom of building homes, there is still 
the factor that is so precious that it can- 
not be purchased by money. It is that of 
sweet satisfaction, the tender memories, 
the virile strength, the ineffable content 
that come from the possession of that 
which Wordsworth compared with the 
we! of mankind’s supreme spiritual 

lessing when he wrote in his ode “To a 
Skylark’: 


“Type of the wise who soar but never 
roam 
True to the kindred points of heaven 
and home.” 
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OF THE many lIaundry-features that assure 

. superior cleanliness, none is more impor- 
tant than the filtered, softened water used in 
the modern laundry. Articles washed in this 
pure, rainsoft water are quickly cleansed with 
a minimum amount of soap and gentle bathing 
and rinsing. The soft-water process guards 
against the hard water scum chat fills fabric 
pores and colors clothes grey. . It eliminates 


treatment necessary to combat this scum. 
It cleans things clean. 


Why Loaundry-washing is cleaner 


the vigorous rubbing and home . chemical ° 


aundry-washed clothes are cleaner 


because the standards 


of cleanliness in the modern 


laundry aresoexacting thatthey 
cannot possibly be equaled by 
even the most painstaking do- 
mestic methods # No laundress, 
however willing—no home 
equipment,. however elaborate 
—can duplicate the inviting 
freshness of sweet, spotless, 
laundry-washed clothes # And 
here’s why: When you wash at 
home it 1s impossible for you to 
give your clothes the beneficial 
effects of the rainsoft water that 
modern jaundries use... You 
are physically unable to bathe 
and rinse ycur things in 600 
gallons of cleansing water, as 
is regularly done in present-day 





laundries# Home washing 
methods will never be able to 
compete successfully with the 
magnificent laundry equipment 
that so gently removes dirt from 
every fabric pore # And you 
naturally lack the specialized 
knowledge so essential to the 
scientific preparation of the 


'- soaps, starches and mild clarify- 


ing agents that impart to laun- 
dry-washed clothes their in- 
viting immaculateness # As a 
result, there is a pronounced dif- 
ference between professional 
and domesticlaundering—a dif- 
ference that strongly empha- 
sizes the fact that laundry- 
washed clothes are cleaner, 
purer and longer-lasting. 


“The LAUNDRY/ 


does it best 


/ 


The rich, dirt-dissolving suds 
that penetrates every fabric 
pore—a result of the water- 
softening process 


Frequent testing of laundry 
water assures the degree of 
softness so essential to the 
cleaner washing of clothes 


© 1028 L. N. A. 
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Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 
family need. All-ironed work, partially-iroffed work, and 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 





few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
driestoday. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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ELMER T. PETERSON 


OW a raw, odd-shaped lot was trans- 
formed, in two years, into a glade 
of profuse bloom, shrub and vege- 

table is the theme of this romance of 
home-making. 

A fine “mess” of roasting ears and a 
huge bouquet of flowers from the cutting 
garden constituted my introduction to 
this romance. The way to a man’s heart 
is a path that curves past fragrant roses, 
an oriole’s nest, a 1, nature’s own 
planting of trees, a of strawberries 
and a patch of sweet corn. 

Speaking in a more matter-of-fact way, 
the outstanding things about this ro- 
mance are, first, that an ugly, wopper- 
jawed tract may be made quickly into a 
lovesome garden of thrilling color and 
graceful form; second, that there is 
rose in the term “landscape architec- 
ture” that should frighten anyone; third, 
that such an adventure is not an expensive 
luxury but a practical and economical 
project, and fourth, that wild-growing 
trees already on the ground may be made 
to complete the picture that is the garden. 

Against Millet’s “Man With a Hoe” 








Where Larkspur and 
Sweet Corn Grow 


by Side 


there is presented at the top of this page 
the American version, the happy Mr. 
Hopkins, who works at his desk all day 
but revels in the cool feel of the soil at 
evening and at dawn. 

“I am sorry for those who cannot go 
out early in the morning, when the dew 
is on, and eat a fresh tomato,” he says. 
“Pity the man who has not discovered 
such and contentment.” 

To look at a picture again, the one at 
the bottom of the page is a view southerly 
from the kitchen pt where the winding 
flagstone walk leads past perennial bor- 
ders a oy pergola at the kitchen 

arden. th invites you to go 
arther an fart er, which we will do on 
the next pages. 

I was interested in the way the gardener 













made this flagstone walk, fertilized the 
soil and guarded against pests; and the 
warm humanness of the adventure ex- 
pressed in this tell-tale remark: 

“Mrs. Hopkins and I divide the duties. 
She keeps the names and placement of 
the plantings, checking colors so there 
will complete harmony, and my job 
is to do the ans. fertilizing and culti- 
vating.” 

Many a nihiaie’, seeing this, will start 
reading between the lines. “Which, being 
interpreted, means that the wife bosses 
the job and the husband does the work,” 
one can hear at least half a million men 
reciting in concert. 

Here we must stop a moment and con- 
sider what Francis Asbury Robinson, 
the landscape architect who drew the 
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The evolution of a bit of land- 
scapearchitecture. Allthese 
views were taken from 
about the same point, 
southeast of the house, 

the first showing the 
newly plowed ground 

in the summer of 

1925, the second 
showing the year- 

old garden in 1926, 

and the third, in 1927, 
showing the luxuriant 
bloom of the product 

of just three years’ work 


plan, has to say about the gen- 

eral scheme. ‘This plan has tried 

to solve the problem of the irregu- 

lar shaped lot in a way that is interesting and 

yet not involved and complicated,” Mr. Robinson says. 

He recommended this lot as an especially appropriate one 
for a study of this kind. “‘A certain sense of balance or sym- 
metry is achieved by the elliptical perennial garden centered 
on the house, with a shrub-enshrouded seat as the principal 
objective in the distance,’’ he continued. “Curving ne 
paths flanked by perennial beds backed up on the outside by 
tall shrubs give access to the flowers themselves. 

“Thru the shrub barrier at the corners are glimpsed a sum- 
mer house on one side beneath a guardian oak and an informal 
pool fed by a rocky spring from above on the other. A little 
turf forecourt in front of the summer house gives access to it 
and on the other side a wild garden with naturalized wild 
flowers forms a pleasing setting and approach to the pool. 
Between these two points of interest on the rear lot line is 
room for a little vegetable garden and small fruits.” 


"THE most interesting and striking thing about the scheme 
is that, small tho the actual area is, the disposition of paths 


and plantings is such that new sights are — opening just 
’ 


around the corner of this or that tree or shrub, until, led on 
by these hidden interests, one finds himself feeling a sense 
of extent and spaciousness that is assumed to accompany only 
a large and pretentious plan. 

I could hardly realize, after making a tour of inspection. 
that all the while I had been walking around in a backyard 
averaging only 108 feet in width and 95 feet in depth, for 
there were so many new and unexpected delights in its chang- 
ing vistas. The pictures bear out this revelation of spacious- 
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ness. The three pictures on this show what a marvelous 
transformation can be worked in two years—from’ plowed 
ground to luxuriant masses of flowers and shrubs. And all 
the work was done by the owners. This is no-‘‘my gardener” 
project. . 

In regard to the use of trees on this lot, the landscape 
architect remarks: ‘ 

“Evergreens at different points make their dark accents in 
the skyline and provide a winter contrast, which, together 
with the red hips of the wild roses and stems of the red osier, 
makes a very striking picture when all the other vegetation 
looks dead. Some existing oaks tower against the sky, givin 
immediate finish to the place, while other forest trees plant 
judiciously will spend a lifetime reaching such maturity.” 


“THE Hopkins home is situated in a woody and rolling 
section which has been recently made into city lots. Thus is 
furnished a setting and background which has been utilized to 
the fullest extent. 

An impressive burr oak gave a background for the pergola. 
A fine white oak, just across the west lot line, furnished an 
ideal shade for a rock garden and wild flower garden. Oak 
and ash trees at the western parts of the lot and a linden 
and walnut tree east of the house complete the tree setting. 

The southeast corner of the lot is a little lower than the 
rest of the garden space, so here it was decided a pool should 

be built. Along the east border, which is de- 
fined by a coral-berry hedge, is a strip 
of well-drained ground with sandy 
leaf-mold soil, where the rose bed 
was planted. A coral-berry or 
buck-brush hedge also de- 

fines the south line and 

shrubs border the west. 

Just south of the house 

is the open lawn, and 

here the sun has 

free play. Beyond 

is a grape trellis 

to afford a screen 

for the kitchen 

garden. A prom- 

inent feature of 

various views is 

the flagstone 

path. ‘“‘We found 

an abandoned ce- 

ment walk on the 

hiliside near by, and 

gained permission to 
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Aqutlegia hybrid 


11 Phioz paniculata 
12 IJIrts germanica 
13. Iris germanica 
14 Irts germanica 
15 Irts germanica 
16 Jris germanica 


19 Althaea rosea 

20 Chrysanthemum 
21 Chrysanthemum 
22 Chrysanthemum 











convert it into stepping-stones of many 
sizes and shapes, about 275 in all,” the 
owner explained. He took me around 
the circle, pausing here and there to call 
attention to a particular pet among the 
flowers, and said: “Our garden soil is 
rich and virgin, with just enough 
sand to insure drainage and 
warmth. For the roses I added 
more leaf mold and placed a hand- 
ful of bone-meal at the base of each 
plant. Fertilizer from a dairy-barn 
was applied in the autumn. 
“During the spring and summer 
I spray the roses with nicotine 
sulphate and soap emulsion mix- 
ture, to kill the rose-aphis. I use 
two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of 
water, and a cubic inch of soap. 
When winter comes I cover the 
roses well with leaves and straw. The 
climbing roses are removed from the 
trellises and covered as the others. 
“Across the path from the roses, (in 


B Zinnia (Haageana) 
C Verbena (Pink) 
BULBS (planted in groups of ten) 
4 he 4 Tuiipe—Ariedne - AY Tulige— Farncombe 
—I] ook - ulipa—Orange Perfection Sanders 
Up oad lef ‘ ing southeast F Tulipa—Mon Tresor N  Picotee 
erly toward the pool N Tulipa—Suzon O Tulipa—Zulu 
H Tulipa—The Fawn P Tulipa—Yellow Perfec- 
; Pee Center J. Hunt tion 
. Tame : . ulipa— Rev. Ewbank Tulipa— Heloise 
Upper right—Planting list for K Tulipa—Melicette 2 Sulit odieeahe Beasts 
plot plan L Tulipa—Clara Butt S Tulipa—Bleu Aimable 








KEY TO PLANTING LIST 


Key Latin Name Common Name 
Campanula car patica 


Cerastium tomentosum Snow-In-Summer 
10 Delphinium belladonna Larkspur 


17 Pyrethrum coccineum Chrysanthemum Painted Daisy 
18 Chrysanthemum marimum Pyrenees Chrysanthemum 


23 Gypsophila pantculata Babysbreath 


24 Mertensia virginica Virginia Bluebellis 
25 Mvyosotis scorpiotdes Forget-Me-Not 
26 Ranunculus acris Tall Buttercup 
27 Hemerocallis fulva Tawny Daylily 
28 Dianthus barbatus Sweet William 
ANNUALS 
A Petunia (Rosy Morn) 


T Tulipa— Panorama 


Carpathian Bellfiower 





Evergreen Candytuft 
Goldentuft 

Nepeta 

Moss Phiox 

Tufted Pansy 


Colorado Columbine 
Peachbiow 


Prosper Laugier 


Holly hock 
Golden Pheasant 
Autumn Glow 
Black Hawk 


























Lower left—Plan drawn by Francis 

Asbury Robinson, consulting land- 

scape architect for Better Homes and 
Gardens 


Below—Part of same view as lower 
picture on page 7, taken in fuller 
bloom 











Above—The lawn of the 


outdoor living room 
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the foreground of the lower pic- 
ture on page 8) is the perennial 
bed, about 60 feet long and 20 
feet wide at the widest part. Of 
course we used height in the cen- 
ter, lengthwise, using artemesia, 
bocconia, boltonia, physostegia, 
buddleia and other tall peren- 
nials. Spreading out from the 
center to the borders are many 
groupings and single plants, in- 
cluding phlox, linum, bleeding 
hearts, Madonna and Regal lilies, 
anchusa, astilbe, delphinium, sev- 
eral varieties of daisies, peonies, 
iris and others. The west border 
includes lanceolata funkia and the 
east includes the early dwarf 
purple iris and (Cont. on p. 117 


















“The house is partly Chinese and partly 
Spanish, but mostly myself” 

















Homes of Outstanding 
American Women 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


HE house is pa-tly Chinese and 

partly Spanish, but mostly myself,” 

says the noted author, lecturer and 
political worker, Emily Newell Blair, 
quoting Galsworthy, but referring to her 
own home. 

This is clever, and it is also true. The 
house is partly Chinese—witness, among 
other things, the exquisite lacquer sew- 
ing table with ivory furnishings, which 
came from the estate of the Earl of 
Cardogan, and which adorns the living 
room; it is partly Spanish—witness, 
among other things, the porter’s lights 
which flank the curving console in the 
dining room; but it is mostly herself, 
characteristic of a woman who is a 
typical mid-westerner, in the truest and 
best sense of the word: born there, bred 
there, educated there, and living there 
not only thru her youth but thru her 
mature life; finding in spite of all the in- 
ducements that have been made her to 
live elsewhere, that only there can she be 
content to make her permanent home. 

The activities which have taken Mrs. 
Blair away from Missouri are too numer- 
ous to mention in detail; suffice it to say 
that her interest and her labors for equal 
suffrage were long and unremitting; that 
she served as vice-chairman in Missouri 
for the Council of National Defense, and 
as national publicity director in Washing- 
ton of this same organization during the 
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Emily Newell Blair, noted author, lecturer 
and political worker 


war; that she is secretary of the Women’s 
National Democratic Club, and a zealous 
and helpful member of numerous other 


clubs and organizations; that she has 
been for years a contributor to many of 
the leading magazines and has served on 
the staff of several; and last but by no 
means least, that she is first vice-chair- 
man of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, a position to which she has 
brought not only usefulness but dis- 
tinction. 

So, in pursuit of her political and 
literary activities, Mrs. Blair is forced 
to leave her home for many and pro- 
longed absences: but these seem tc 
make it, with every passing year, not 
less, but more precious to her. And 
Mrs. Blair has very strong convictions 
as to what the mid-western woman of 
tliis generation should make of her 
home. The pioneer period of this sec- 
tion of our country, as she wisely points 

out, is not very far past; and in that 
period men and women were struggling 
too hard to attain a foothold and 
yet keep themselves supplied with the 
necessities of life to think about ‘anything 
else; if they were sheltered they could 
not ask for much more in the way of a 
home. But with almost startling sudden- 
ness has come, close upon the heels of the 
pioneer period, a period of permanence, 
of prosperity, of pleasure. It is natural 
that the first dwelling-places should be 
discarded and supplanted by something 
supplying more comfort and reflecting 
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more culture. The ancestral colonial 
home of the thirteen original states, 
cherished from one generation to an- 
other, is not indigenous to the Middle 
West; therefore why try to imitate it, 
cither in letter or in spirit? Why not 
develop a different, but equally 
beautiful type of home, which is 
indigenous? And why not further 
beautify it, tho without changing its 
intrinsic character, with treasures 
from China and Spain, and other 
lovely distant lands? 

This is the first of the theories put 
into practice which makes Mrs. 
Blair’s little pink stucco house, look- 
ing like a rose itself set in the midst 
of a garden which is fragrant with 
roses, so interesting and so individ- 
ual. But there is a second theory put 
into practice which dovetails into 
the first. Mrs. Blair claims that 
when there is immediate need for a 
home, but when there is not time or 
money to build the house of her 
dreams, a reasonably capable woman 

can take an unpromising, ready- 
made house of moderate price, and 
from it create not only an adequate, 
but a charming home. And she not 
only claims this, she proves it, For 
in the space of ten days she bought, ; ; 
altered and moved into a $10,000 Mrs. Blair reading to her blind uncle in the library 
house which a realtor had tried in 
vain for months to sell, and which 
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express the very best in taste, pro- 
duce the very most in comfort, and 
reach a certain scale of elegance and 
luxury. Again and again I have 
postponed what I might have today 
in favor of what | would have some 
day. ‘Some day—some day.’ Today 
[ realize that if 1 am to get any 
pleasure out of a home it must be 
now. So I shall proceed at once to 
plan the best house I can afford. 
Twenty years ago I should have 
bought a large house and been con- 
tent to wait for furnishings. I should 
have planned to complete a room a 
year. I should have bought service 
plates this year and expected to get 
Venetian goblets the next. I should 
have put all of my furnishings bud- 
get into one handsome couch, count- 
ing on next year’s going into a desk. 
Not so, as I prepare for fifty. I shall 
consider all my assets and pitch 
the scale of the house and furnishing 
so low that I may furnish it com- 
plete. I want things whole. A 
vacancy, a lack, an incongruity is 
iron to my soul. So I shall not longer 
punish myself. I shall strive for a 
small complete house because the 
completeness means more to me than 
a larger, handsome one left unfin- 





him from the former city to the latter 
one; and for a time between her travels, 
she had lived, without satisfaction, in 
an apartment, planning that “‘some day 
she would build a_ really beautiful 
house’—some day when the family 
finances were soaring, some day when 
the leisure which never was hers finally 
came. Then, as she relates herself in a 
delightful article, “I Prepare to Face 
l'ifty,” published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, she realized that this attitude was 
a mistake. “For thirty years I have had 
aspirations to own a house that should 






























































i was the laughing-stock of her friends. Below, a corner of one guest room. The predominating colors are scarlet and yellow 
Out of it she has made a home of , 
originality and personality. It came 
about in this way: Her home in Carth- 
age, eighteen miles from Joplin, had 

' been given up because her husband’s 

profession, that of a lawyer, had taken 





















One end of the living room, showing the illuminated missal page over the fireplace 


ished. I shall gratify my tastes 
in lesser matters. Once I might 
have asked advice as to best 
taste in colors and designs with 
the feeling that I ought to like 
them if I did not, and that asso- 
ciation with them might perhaps 
improve my taste. But not now. 
I shall choose the colors that 
please me, that do something to 
my brain, if not indeed to my soul. 
Nor will the home be only an ex- 
pression of my passion for com- 
pleteness. It will be in a sense 
my creation, my work, my place of 
memories. In each of us, I am 
convinced, is a desire more or less 
animate, to make something, to 
create something, to leave some- 
thing behind us.’’ 

Having attained this general 
frame of (Continued on page 70 








A Psychologist Looks at a House 


DONALD A. LAIRD, PH. D., Scr. D. 


HAVE finally decided that psychol- 


Director Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


Some of the noise which produces materials may be built into walls or ceil- 


ogy, like charity, should start at fatigue can be eliminated by selecting a ings. Rugs are good sound absorbers. 
home. Accordingly I am going to site which is quiet. Most of it will have Heavy drapes around windows and door- 
build a house for myself that will be as to be conquered, however, by construct- waysabsorbsound. Light weight window 


nearly psychologically perfect 
as possible. 

“But what on earth is there 
psychological to be built into 
a house?” ask my neighbors. 
And they shrug their shoulders 
as tho they expected a queer 
house with the walls decorated 
with mental tests. 

Well, if you could see the 
long list of psychological de- 
tails about a house you would 
be amazed by the large number 
of places in which psychology 
is used. These are points 
which are usually neglected. 
Some architects have a “psy- 
chological slant’”’ in their think- 
ing and design some of these 
points into a house. But I 








The word psychology, rid of its form- 
idable sound, when applied to a house 
simply means common sense. 

Freedom from embarrassment, 
fatigue, annoyance, and fear of acci- 
dents is the key to the psychologicat 
house. The science of psychology 
may contribute much of value to the 
home of the future. 








curtains absorb a little sound, 
while a heavy velour drape ab- 
sorbs great quantities of sound. 

Electric lights, unless prop- 
erly used, are another insidious 
and important source of un- 
necessary fatigue. Fully half 
of the light fixtures in homes 
are sources of fatigue, altho the 
fixtures may be beautiful to 
look upon. You are experienc- 
ing avoidable fatigue if it is 
possible from any position to 
see the glowing filament in any 
of your light bulbs. If the 
rooms are not evenly lighted 
there is additional fatigue due 
to the contrast between shad- 
ows and light which bother 
the eyes precisely as does the 


want to have all of them in the house of _ ing the house so that it will absorb noise. _ shifting light reflected into it by a mirror 


my dreams. 


Plaster walls reflect noises and keep them in the sun. 


Most rooms also suffer from 


Does your house cause you unnecessary going from wall to wall better than most not having enough light. 


steps due to the way in 
which the rooms, or 


The kitchen sink 
placed underneath a 





linen closets, or switch- 
es are placed? Can 
you prepare a meal for 
a family of five with- 
out leaving a swivel 
stool placed in the cen- 
ter of the kitchen? 
Perhaps your arrange- 
ment of rooms and 
working utensils causes 
fatigue, unnecessary 
steps, lifting and mov- 
ing which a more effec- 
tive arrangement 
would eliminate. 

A house is not psy- 
chologically perfect if 
any avoidable fatigue 
is caused by it. The 
same principles which 
are followed in the de- 
sign of a modern fac- 
tory building and ma- 
chinery can be followed 
in planning a home for 
effective, fatigueless 
working. 

There are many in- 
sidious ways in which 
fatigue can creep into 
a home. Have you 
ever thought of noise, 
for instance, as a cause 
of fatigue? When the 
garbage man drops a 





metal garbage can on 


your back sidewalk at 








» window causes eye 
strain. This strain is 
least when the window 
faces north, but should 
still be avoided. 

In case one wishes to 
sleep after sunrise the 
bedrooms should face 
the north and be pro- 
vided with an opaque 
shade which will not 
let sunlight into the 
room. Light is some- 
thing like noise in dis- 
turbing sleep. A pair 
of shades at each bed- 
room window is often 
desirable; one shade 
may be colored to fit 
in with the decorative 
scheme while the other 
is a heavy black shade 
to keep out the rays of 
the sun while one is still 
sleeping. 

Another common 
source of avoidable fa- 
tigue is the tempera- 
ture of a house. The 
error is usually to have 
the rooms too warm in 
winter. The tempera- 
ture should never go 
above 68 degrees. The 
best way to control 
y) this, of course, is by the 

use of an accurate 








an early hour in the 
morning your sleep is 
disturbed. Perhaps it 
may not awaken you, 
but we know that it 


A living room in the true sense of the word. Here lights do not glare and 


sounds are deadened by rugs and heavy draperies 


thermostat which ad- 
justs the furnace drafts 
automatically. Prac- 
tically all oil burners 
are equipped with 


will raise your blood pressure for a time mirrors reflect light rays. To deaden these. In addition to saving fatigue this 
and interfere with the restfulness of your sound, generous use must be made of precise regulation of temperature will 


sleep. 
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materials which absorb sound. Such save coal as well. 


(Cont. on p. 110 
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HOME, according to my dictionary, 
is a “fixed place of abode.” I 
choose to construe this to mean a 
lace of abode that will stay put—for at 
feast a century or two. I take pleasure in 
pointing out that this definition excludes 
a large percentage of the dwellings thrown 
together in these United States in recent 
years. Who would expect the average 
bungalow of current vintage to be intact 
and fit for human habitation fifty years 
from now? This observation 
becomes odiously Pharisaical 
when it appears that it is 


A Little Old Stone House 


Two Centuries Have Warmly 


Colored This Dweking 


RAYMOND EVANS 


mottled gray. The roof was full of 
holes on the north side, tho on the 
south side the hand-rived shingles, that 
had been there for a generation at least, 
were still fairly sound. The window 
sash, of the old-time corner-peg type, 
were weathered so that there was barely 
enough wood left to support the panes, 
many of which had already fallen out. 
The back wall of the fireplaces had crum- 
bled to red dust. The ceiling of the main 






room, where it had not already fallen, was 
hanging precariously from a sagging grill 
of hand-split lath. 

Perhaps it was the ingratiating pitch of 
its roof, or the naivete of its boxed eaves, 
or the charming indifference with which 
it seemed to be turning its back upon the 
highway ... anyway something about the 
old house captivated us, and in a week 
we had bought it—for a trifle more than 
the value of the land that went with it, 

the house itself being “thrown 
in,” so to speak, as so 
much old stone. In _ the 





merely by way of preface to 
the boast that I myself am 
the owner of a house that is 
truly a “‘fixed place of abode” 
—in the sense that it has re- 
mained in one place, and 
substantially intact, for near- 
ly two hundred years. Satis- 
fied owners of paper-roofed 
houses and like architectural 
bric-a-brac may quit reading 


































spring we sold our cramped 
house, my wife and _ the 
children went home for 
the summer, and I moved 
into the little stone 
house. 


Al” that spring and sum- 
mer, working every night 
and every holiday, I devoted 
to getting the little stone 
house in shape for habitation. 
I put on a new shingle roof, 
put down a new floor, and 
lathed ahead of the old 
darkey plasterer who helped 
me. An obliging and skillful 
neighbor cut a hole in the 
blind part of the front wall 
and set a frame for a case- 








The original fireplace, 
made of rugged old 
rocks 


ment window. A skylight 
was cut so as to illuminate 
a sort of cubby hole at the head of the 
stair—a closet with a grilled door that 
may have been (Continued on page 84 











The house as it first stood 


at this point without missing any- 
thing of interest to them. 

Ever on the quest for some 
avenue of escape that would keep 
us clear both of the Charybdis of 
the huddled brick-row house and 
the Seylla of the cheap bungalow, 
my wife and I came around an 
elbow in the thorofare one Sunday 
afternoon in November, six years 
ago, stopped short, gazed, rubbed 
our eyes, and exclaimed, as with 
one voice: 

“There it is!”’ 

What we saw was a little stone 
cottage, obviously deserted, with 
rough masonry walls of greenish 














granite, once whitewashed, but 
now weathered to a delightful 
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As rebuilt, the house seems to grow charmingly out of its setting 





Three Centuries To Make a Flower 


“What is a Dahlia—tis Simply Autumn 
Devised on Summer’s Magic Loom of Gold!’ 


LMOST a hundred years before the 
Pilgrim mothers started planning 
wardrobes for their ocean voyage, 

Phillip the Second of Spain sent explorers 
to Mexico to see if they could discover 
anything that would add beauty and 
interest to his already gay court hie. 

One of these explorers, Francisco 
Hernandez, brought back an account of a 
fantastic flower growing wild on the hill- 
sides in this new world. The Aztecs 
called the flower, Acoctali. Later seeds 
of the flower were taken to Europe, ex- 
periments were begun and the dahlia, 
named for one Andre Dahl, Swedish 
botanist, was evolved. 

It was not, however, until the American 
Dahlia Association took up the work that 
the glorious dahlia of today was produced. 
Now there are nine distinct recognized 
types, ranging in color from royal purple 
thru maroons, magenta and mauve to 
palest silvery lavender; from scarlet reds, 
thru shades of pink to purest white; from 
russet brown, thru tints of gold to soft 
cream. Little wonder that the dahlia has 
today thousands of worshippers at its 
shrine of beauty! 

On the hillside, in the valley, along the 
garden path, as a single specimen, 
wherever we need mass of bloom or 
foliage the dahlia may be planted. They 
are a most excellent covering for the old 
tulip bed and will usher in the autumn 
with the same splash of color 
that the tulips did the spring. 
If you are going to be away 
during the summer, plant 
them at home 
and they will 
give you a 
gorgeous wel- 
come. It 
hardly seems 
possible that 
the dahlia will 
grow every- 
where, tho it 
prefers the 
open space in 
a well drained 
soil. 

To tell one 
how to pre- 
pare the soil 
for dahlias is 
like telling the 
daughter how 
to bake biseuit; take as 
much flour as is neces- 
sary for us four, a pinch 
of salt, enough lard to 
make them as short as we like them 
and so on. A few general directions 
may be given but experience is the 
only real teacher of the problem of 
soll building. I have had good 
success by heeding the following 
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method. If we can select our plot of 
ground in the fall, much can be aecom- 
plished in a short time. Cover the area 
with good stable manure, a heavy coating 
of any compost, leaves, lawn clippings, 
old dahlia stalks, or rotted straw and 
every second year a light sprinkling of 
lime and plow these under. Heavy soil 
is lightened by sowing rye or clover in 
the fall to be plowed under in the spring. 
However, if spring finds us with no prep- 
arations made, we must proceed differ- 
ently. 


T planting time no stable manure 

must be used, so for a substitute we 
suggest bonemeal which contains nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid combined with 
wood ashes which contain potash. About 
ten pounds of bonemeal to one hundred 
square feet is sufficient. If the soil is a 
clay soil a generous amount of coal ashes 
does much to loosen it. If one can get 
them, sand and woods earth are most 
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Dahlias from the garden of Mrs. C. M. 
Cameron, St. Joseph, Michigan 


valuable additions to the ordinary soil. 
After this little amount of work, which 
only sounds great in the telling, we are 
ready to plant. A very successful rose 
grower gave us his recipe, “Buy a ten 
cent rose and dig a two-dollar hole.” 
Specialists agree that many amateurs fail 
because they do not stir the ground deep- 
ly enough. A “two-dollar” hole is neces- 
sary for dahlias and should be about two 
feet square and twenty inches deep. 
In the bottom of the hole place a shovel- 
ful of coal ashes and one of sand to insure 
good drainage, as dahlias are very 
particular about not having wet feet. 
Fill the hole with good loose soil to within 
six inches of the top. As dahlias are good 
feeders they should not be planted closer 
than three feet in rows four feet apart; 
that is, allow about twelve square feet 
for each plant. Place your tuber in the 
center of the hole lying flat with the eye 
upward. If you are not quite satisfied 
with the preparation of your soil, work 
about one pint of bonemeal or sheep 
manure into the dirt filling the hole keep- 
ing it at least eight inches from the tuber. 
Before covering, drive a 
stake about two inches square 
and six or eight feet high 
along the ground on the 
north side of the tuber. It is 
almost impossible to do this 
later without injuring either 
the tuber or tiny roots which 
start very soon. All being 
set, cover the tuber about 
three inches, leaving a de- 
pression to be 
filled as the 
plant grows. 
When the 
plant has at- 
tained the 
height of 
eight or ten 
inches, trim 
off just below 
the surface 
all but two 
shoots and 
’ if you wish 
mer extra fine 
blooms all 
but one. But 
in no case al- 
low more than 
two to grow. These must be tied 
. early, as one heavy storm often de- 
forms a fine plant. Strips of cotton 
cloth are satisfactory material to 
use, as they do not injure the young 
growth. 

It hardly seems best in this treat- 
ment to go into the subject of dis- 
budding but it is well to pinch off 
all but one bud from each branch 
and also to pinch (Cont. on p. 76 
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The Big Four in Vegetables 





Corn, Peas, Beans and Tomatoes 


Vie for Honors in the Home Garden 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


AVE you seen a copy of “Who’s 
Who in the Garden” for 1928? In 
case you have not, I would just 
remind you that in the section devoted 
to Valiant Vegetables, The Big Four— 
Tomatoes, Peas, Beans and Corn—still 










we sow the seeds in a shallow box of 
sifted soil that has been baked in a good 
oven to eliminate the wretched ‘wilt 
disease.” We use one fairly good-sized 
box, planting one-fourth of it with an 
early, and the rest with a late variety. 
Mark the dividing line plainly on the 
edge of the box, that you may be sure of 
your sorts when transplanting. After 
covering the seeds with a thin layer of 































head the list as being most interesting 
and most practical for the city lot garden- 
er vho wishes to grow qualitv vegetables 
for his own home table. 

Tomatoes are mentioned at the head 
of the group since they receive ou: first 
attention in the spring. In early March 


Bountiful 





Yellow 


Beans 














sifted soil and firming, nearly cover with 
glass and set in a warm place. Keep 
moist, watering thru a layer of cheese- 
cloth, until the seeds sprout; remove 
glass before the seedlings bump their 
heads. When second leaves are well 
started, transplant into little paper pots 
or into a second flat, leaving some plants 
spaced at proper intervals in the original 
box. Turn the box every day. If you use 
paper pots set them in a big 
stiff box for convenience in 
turning. 

We transplant into a cold- 
frame (home-made) of rich, 
prepared soil in April. Four 
inches apart is all right, as 
much of their growth goes 
into roots. Again, mark 
division between early and 
late varieties carefully. 
Keep the earth cultivated 
and watered, and lift the 
glass at one side during the 
heat of the day, and give 
extra covering on cold 
nights. Transplant into the 
open after all danger of 
frost is gone—late May in 
our locality (latitude of 
Boston). 
































Little Marvels 


Undoubtedly it is best to 
trellis tomatoes, altho good crops may be- 
obtained however treated.  Trellised, 
they are one of the most ornamental of 
garden products; sprawling on the ground, 
one of the most (Continued on page 114 
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Which would you rather have this crisp February day—steaming roasting ears 
covered with butter, salt and pepper, or a fresh tomato salad? You can have both 
next summer, if you will give them a chance in your garden 
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ERRY has been running 
wild the last twenty or 
more 

built frame houses that 
looked, after completion, 
worth the price asked, But 
they weren t—not by a long 
shot! Many an inexperi- 
enced and unsuspecting 
home owner is now paying 
heavy upkeep and repair 
bills. They are for the most 
part expenditures that 
would not have been neces- 
sary had the builder of the 
house done his job right 

A lot of us don't realize 
this. But if we fail to take 
precautions when our turn 
comes to buy a house we, 
riding the short end ot the teeter 

How, then, can we take these precau- 
tions? How can one tell what there is 
under the ground, behind the plaster on 
the walls. and under the waxed floor that 
is pointed to, by the seller, with pride as 
a criterion of quality? 

The sad truth is that in most instances 
we can't! That is, if we are foolish 
enough to buy a house from an un- 
known builder, without guarantee of 
quality, we must take our own chances, 
If the plaster cracks or falls; if the doors 
get so they won't shut or lock; if the 
roof leaks; the house settles and floors 
bulge and even crack; then we may 
make up our minds that we ourselves 
were framed, not the house. By mis- 
framing the house, the builder enmeshes 
the owner in a tangle of troubles that 
will continue vear after vear. 

There are wavs to avoid this trouble, 
and to assure vourself of future security 
for your home. One good wav is to em- 
ploy an architect and have him super- 
vise vour house during its construction. 
This, however, is an expensive wat. 

Another wav is to buy a ready-built 
house that carries a “safeguard policy” 


too, may he 





min Adequate Framing Puts 


Jerry-Builders Often Frame An Owner 


by Mis-Framing His House 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


as a guarantee of its quality. This policy 
is a sworn statement as to the moterials 
and workmanship in the house, Each 
item of construction is listed in the 
policy. The type, particular kind, man- 
ufacture, grade, size, ete., are all given 
in each instance, For example: In the 
first column, Divisions of Work, is the 
heading, First Floor Joists. In the sec- 
ond column, Standards, it tells that these 
first floor joists should be at least 2x10 
inches, and spaced 16 inches center to 
center, and a maximum span of 14 feet, 
The third column is blank, and is the 
space to put an X if the standard first 
floor joists were used, If not, then the 
fourth column is for the purpose of writ- 
ing in the size of floor joists that were 
used, how far they were spaced, and the 
span employed. 


Actick comparison between this 
column and the Standards column 
next to it will tell if the joists used in the 
house are stronger or weaker than the 
standard recommended. 

The column after the Alternates Used 
column is for the purpose of writing 
down the Pee De -soi brand or manu- 
facture of the items used. The next col- 


umn is for the insertion of the names of 
the sub-contractors who actually did the 
work on each part of the house. 

The “safeguard policy” also gives a 
complete set of general specifications 
covering the entire reeves and finish- 
ing of the house. There are small sketches 
showing proper ways of doing things. 
There is also a large descriptive drawing 
of a house with the names and locations 
of the many details that go to make it 
up. Everything is described from the 
aggregates for foundation footings to 
coping or cap on the chimney top. 

A house purchased with a “safeguard 
policy” guaranteeing its structural fea- 
tures to be as good or better than the 
standards given in the policy is a safe 
investment. The policy will make re- 
sale values higher than other similar 
houses without this guarantee of quality. 
And the standard construction as fully 
explained and executed is absolute in- 
surance against upkeep and repair ex- 
penses due to faulty workmanship and 
poor or inferior material. 

Another way to get your money's 
worth of house, is to build it yourself, 
That is, have a reliable house-builder 
construct it from plans furnished him by 




















The man who constructs a fireplace must know his job 
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Backbone Into a House 


Better Homes and GARDENS 


The Third in a Series of 
Articles on Good Standards 


of Construction 


yourself, and in accordance with speci- 
fications which are “standard” or better. 

This method of creating a home for 
yourself and family has many advan- 
tages over all other methods, Perhaps 
the greatest, satisfaction will come by ex- 
periencing the feeling of actually know- 
ing your home from cellar to garret. 


‘T’HE first thing to do is to select a 
jan suitable for your needs, tastes, 
velkatiieh, and building site. Many 
national advertisers of building mate- 
rials sell or give away books of 
houses from which to make a selec- 
tion. There is an institute in New 
York City just for the one pur- 
pose of furnishing home builders 
with plans and specifications at 
small cost. In fact, the sources of 
reliable house plans are legion. 
But the builder of his own house 
must know more or less about 
what is good and what is bad in 
house construction. Not only to 
assure himself of staunch and en- 
tirely adequate framing, but also 
to be able to appreciate it. A good 
house should not lack for approval. 
Also, knowing a house's good 
points, an owner will see to it that 
care is given to maintain its worth 
by keeping the exposed surfaces 
properly protected against the ele- 
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ments, and what other few 
renderings of friendly help a 
good house may need. 

In a former article the foun- 
dation of a house was talked 
about. The framing of the 
house, from the first floor 
joists to the roof rafters, is as 
important as its foundation, 
and ¢alls for as good judg- 
ment and as good materials as 
the part of the house from the 
first floor joists down. 
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boards is laid. The boards 
— ship-lap preferably — 
ought not to be wider than 
ten inches. It should be 
laid diagonally to the joists, 
and securely nailed with 
S-penny nails. Two or more 
nails thru the boards where 
they cross each joist will 
be necessary. The idea is 
to be sure the ship-lap lies 
flat without any chance to 
warp or curl up at the edges. 

The sub-floor, after the house is about 
completed and the plastering is all done, 
is covered with a layer of heavy build- 
ing paper or felt. Then the finish floor 
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Compare this with others. This is the 
work of a Jerry-builder 


of hardwood is laid. The hard- 
wood should be thirteen-sixteenths 
of an inch thick and not more than 
two and a half inches wide. This 
floor is nailed securely to the sub- 
floor. The nails should be about 
sixteen inches, or less, apart, and 
it is a good plan to nail directly 
over the joists. Every piece of 











Partitions should stand as much 
as possible over double floor-joists 


The first floor joists should 
not be longer than fourteen 
feet. The ms under the 
the house, upon which the in- 
side ends of the floor joists 
rest, should be not over ten 
feet between supporting -col- 
umns, and not less than 8x10 
inches in size. The interior 
supporting columns might well 
be a weight, five-inch 
wrought iron pipe. The con- 
crete footings under the cellar 
floor upon which the pipes 
stand should be at least, one- 
tenth of the area of the foot- 
ings for the foundation walls. 








A properly constructed and braced window frame that 


will remain true indefinitely 


After the first floor joists 
are in pees, and any “humps” 
have nm dressed down, a 
sub-floor of seven-eighths-inch 





hardwood flooring should fit snugly 
into the groove of the piece next 
to it when nailed in place. If one 
piece seems not to fit tightly, it is 
a good idea to lay it aside until the 
last, or perhaps cut it for use at 
one end of the room where a short piece 
may be needed. 


MINIMUM of 2x4 lumber is set for 
studding. The studs should stand 
on a plate not less than 2x4, and have a 
same size plate as a header. Any open- 
ing more than four feet wide ought to be 
supported by a beam. All openings 
should have a double header, as well as 
double studs on each side, such as open- 
ings for ordinary windows and doors. 
The bracing of openings is important. 
One of the illustrations shows a well- 
braced opening. The studs used here 
are 2x6s. A double header spans the 
opening over the window frame. The 
sides are flanked by double studs, the 
inside stud being cut to allow the cross- 
piece under the window frame, and the 
double header or (Cont. on p. 106 
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Untermyer tn His 


Enchanted Gardens 


AMUEL UNTERMYER, who is one 
of America’s busiest and best-known 
lawyers, spends most of his spare 

time among flowers, shrubs and trees, 
creating enchanted gardens on_ the 
grounds of Greystone, his home in West- 
chester County, New York. During : 
stiff legal battle on which all of his energy 
is concentrated, he will retire to his 
estate and find peace in growing del- 
phiniums and dahlias and orchids. 
“These three,” he says, “are my 
favorite flowers.” 

His gardens are among the loveliest 
in America. And the best thing about 
them is that they are not merely a 
rich man’s hobby. Many rich men 
have beautiful gardens, but few know 
much about them; the knowledge is 
vested in expert gardeners and land- 
scape artists who are paid to do all the 
planning and the work. Mr. Unter- 
myer not only knows the multitude of 
plants on his grounds by their common 
and in many cases their Latin names; he 
also knows their ways and their needs 
with the intimate knowledge a father has 
of his own youngsters. 

He has, in other words, the same ab- 
sorbing passion for growing flowers that 
a few men have for collecting fine an- 
tiques. In fact, there was a time, he said, 
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Samuel Untermyer is one wealthy 
man who really knows his garden 





when he was a collector of paintings; but 
a long while ago his affections were trans- 
ferred to plants, which also are objects of 
art, but living ones. 

When I first talked with Mr. Unter- 
myer, he was in the midst of some of the 
biggest work of his career—formulating a 
plan, as special counsel for the Transit 


Commission, for the reorganization 
and transfer of ownership of New 
York’s huge subway system. The 
work necessarily involved sharp legal 



























The terrace steps of “The 
Vista”’ 


tussles, and the solving of 
vastly complex problems 
of finance and management. 
At the time, Mr. Unter- 
myer’s name not only was 
spread all over the front 
page of all the New York 
newspapers, but column 
after column on the inside 
pages was devoted to him 
and his transit plan—in- 
cluding what everybody of 
importance thought of him 
and it, complimentary or 








Some of the fine boxwood in the Untermyer gardens 
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otherwise. 
Yet I found him, on a 
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Saturday afternoon, sitting peacefully on 
the edge of a garden pool. In his but- 
tonhole, characteristically, was a small 
fresh orchid, that symbol of the loveli- 
ness and insouciance of flowers which 
he wears every day of his life. 

“Ah! I’m glad you are here. I’d like 
to ask your advice,”’ was his greeting. 
“What would you think of a row of fine 
old boxwood planted along the sides of 
that path? Do you think it would be a 
mistake?’’ He was looking down a path 
that approached the house—a path 
bordered by tall trees, on either side of 
which stretched emerald lawns. 

I expressed an opinion. Then he 
showed me, already bought, the box he 
planned to use—six wonderful speci- 
mens perhaps a hundred years old, not 
yet unloaded from two big trucks in 
which they had just arrived. 

Did he really want my advice? No; 
I believe he wanted an excuse to tell 
me about his new boxwood, very much 
as a youngster would make an excuse to 
talk to a visitor about a new electric 
train. New York’s subways? They 
were for a time forgotten. It was a 
Saturday afternoon, and Samuel Unter- 
myer was free to play the game he loves. 
and he had six new boxwood trees to 
plant. 


F. pointed out the rugged character 

of the surface of these boxwoods. 
That’s the way he likes them. He would 
not for a moment allow the men to trim 
off the “bumps” in order to get the flat 
regularity admired by some people, he 
commented. Nor does he like the trees 
contorted into fantastic shapes. “A box- 
wood tree is like a man, more interesting 
if not too smooth. The pruning shears 
should yield to the contours of natural 
growth.” 

He has a good many specimens of box 
on the place, $25,000 worth probably, 
with single specimens worth a thousand 
dollars apiece. They are dark and old and 
velvety in texture, remindful of cld-time 
gardens—the gardens of George Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon, or Louis XVI at 
Versailles, or Pliny the Younger in 
ancient Tuscany, all of whom valued box- 
wood for its staid, characterful beauty. 

The box at Greystone is the tight, 
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The dahlia garden with the Hudson river in the background 


small-leaved English variety, Mr. Unter- 
myer explained. It takes a hundred years 
or so to grow to respectable size—in the 
Dutch garden later I saw plants eight 
inches high that he told me had been 
there for fifteen years. 

This new planting of boxwood is char- 
acteristic of the changes that are going 
on all the time on the Untermyer place. 
Not only is there the usual and expected 
replacement of plants that have failed or 
aged into decrepitude; there are also 
constant experiments and _ rearrange- 
ments. Mr. Untermyer takes a keen satis- 
faction in landscape gardening, and as he 
told me while we sat on the stone terrace 
at the rear of the house, he himself laid 
out the grounds and gardens, with the 
exception of the formal Greek garden. 


‘Ta place originally belonged to Samuel 
J. Tilden, and Mr. Untermyer bought 
it in 1889. At that time it comprised 
seventy acres, to which he has since ad- 
ded a hundred more. Now, of course, 
it is nothing like it was in Tilden’s day. 
The shrubs, a great many of the trees, 




















This colonnade leads to ‘The Vista,” at the left 





the gardens, the roads and paths and 
pools and stone walls, Mr. Untermyer 
has planned and put in during the 
thirty-eight years he has lived there. 

This gigantic landscaping task, never 
quite finished, is an unfailing outlet for 
his abundant creative energy. There is 
always something more to do, something 
that can be bettered. Indeed, one great 
advantage of the creating of gardens over 
other kinds of creative work is that you 
are never finished. When you do a paint- 
ing or a piece of sculpture, it is done; you 
may enjoy it all your life, but work on it 
again you cannot. A garden, on the other 
hand, is a little world perennially in 
process of creation. 

We left the house—the hallway of 
which is as filled with flowers as tho the 
garden had somehow marched straight in 
from the out-of-doors—to walk for a 
while over the grounds. These lie on hilly 
rock-strewn land on the edge of the city 
of Yonkers, with the Hudson below and 
the Palisades lifted up sharply on the New 
Jersey shore opposite. 

“Tt is ungrateful soil, thin and stony,” 
Mr. Untermyer remarked, “‘and I have 
had to make a good deal of it myself so 
that it would be more friendly and nutri- 
tious. I have blasted out rock, and in 
many places mixed large quantities of 
peat into the top soil—a thousand tons 
of it at least. This is especially neces- 
sary in the case of rhododendrons, which 
like an acid leaf-mold not completely 
decomposed. 


WE also use about twelve hundred 
tons of straw-manure a year. We 
could not get along without it; you 
have to feed plants, like humans, plenty 
of nourishing food if you expect them to 
grow up healthy and vigorous.” 

These rhododendrons are among the 
chief glories of the place. There are 
thirty thousand of them, Mr. Unter- 
myer told me, spread practically thru- 
out the estate in groups and as border 
shrubbery, mostly under trees, since 
rhododendrons are grateful for shade. 
The best of them, he said, are the hy- 
brids got in Europe. 

Among the groups I saw magnificent 
plants twenty feet or more in height, and 
my imagination (Continued on page 128 


HE only thing that stands between 

the home gardener and a first class 

backyard vaudeville performance is 
a curtain. That curtain is heedlessness, 
a sort of blindness, in fact. 

Draw the curtain and there are revealed 
clowns and acrobats, performing plants, 
esthetic dancers, lace-garbed and jewel- 
spangled folk of great beauty. 

The entertainment is generously min- 
gled with practical instruction, for it is 
necessary to know the habits of plants, 
animals, insects and birds if we are to 
ward off pests, preserve the lives of the 
chosen flower or vegetable favorites and 
get the most out of our gardens. 

Who has not watched the procession of 
ants, performing with obvious spirit of 
cooperation, like a trained chorus? Or 
two tumble-bugs gravely rolling a ball 
about the stage? Or the enterprising 
ingenuity of plants struggling for 
the precious boon of life? Or a 
young pair of blue-jay 
twins learning to fly? 
Who has not listened 
to the freakish and 
strident music of the 
cicada, that brazen jazz 
artist? Or the night 
symphony of 
katydids and the 
other small musi- 
cians that make 
the night throb 
with liquid pul- 
sations? 

Be seated, la- 
dies and gentle- 
men, in your 
cozy fireside seats, draw aside 
the curtain and, as the night- 
musicians of memory from far- 
off summer play their accom- 
paniment, let us watch just a 
few of the thousands of per- 
formers. Then we may get an 
inkling of the delights that are 
in store. 



















The Garden Vaudeville | 


Mary ALiCE JONES 
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The scarab or tumble-bug playing 
push-ball 


lays its eggs. 


Left—The wild sunflower sings, “I'm a little prairie flower, grot-ing 


tamer every hour” 


The bluc-jay twins listening for applause 






A—tThe Flying Ichneumons 


NE of the best friends of the gardener 
is the ichneumon fly. There are 
hundreds of species of this insect but, sad 
to relate, they are not well known. They 
are wasp-like insects and vary greatly in 
size. Some are no larger than winged 
ants, and others resemble large wasps. 
The larvae of almost all the ichneumon 
flies are parasitic upon other insects and 
one species is famed for laying its eggs 
on the back of the tomato worm. When 
the eggs hatch, the young maggots feed 
upon the tissue of their host and after 
they have developed to the extent that 
the host is no longer necessary to their 
existence, they attack the vital organs 
and kill the caterpillar. Thousands of 
these tomato-eating worms are thus 
destroyed and the tomato crop is in- 


creased. There is a still more skillful ichneumon fly that drills 
into the burrow of the destructive tree-boring tremex where it 
gs. The larvae grope about until they locate the 
tremex, attach themselves and use it as a meal ticket 
until they are ready to become flies. 

Then there is the aphis-lion, larva of beautiful Lace- 
wing, that destroys thousands of tiny aphids; the lady- 
bird beetle famed for its attack on the San Jose scale, 
and the still better known, tho frightful looking, praying 
mantis that decapitates its quarry and rids the garden of 
many pests. There are so many insects constantly render- 


ing us valuable assist- 
ance that the wise 
gardener will make 
a study of them. It 
is as important from 
an economic stand- 
—_ to know the 
riends as it is to be 
able to detect the 
foes, and a good rule 
to follow is to give in- 
sects the benefit of 
the doubt unless you 
know positively they 
are mischief makers. 

People seem to 
cherish a hatred of 




















The grand finale of the summer vaudeville season—the happy garden 
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these tiny children of Nature, going thru 
life destroying harmless creatures for no 
other reason that they “look mean.” 
There are many species of insects that 
are constantly working for the good of 
the human race. Unfortunately some of 
them are repulsive in appearance, and 
man, in his ignorance, slays his benefac- 
tors. And so, as our garden theater 
presents its “dumb animal” act, the order 
1s reversed, and one is tempted to say 
that the human animal is the dumbest of 
the list. 


B—The Personality Posies 


MABE an honest endeavor to get on 
speaking terms with your posies, 
for each species has a personality peculiar 
to its kind. It is usually best to keep the 
garden plot small so you can do all the 
work yourself. Always start with the 
seed, growing plants from the very 
beginning is like nursing children thru 
their career to manhood and womanhood 
and is the only way to make a complete 
study of their very interesting person- 
alities. The weeks of tender care, the 
petting and coddling, endear them to 
one’s co and give one the thrills of 
parenthood. You will find, as you 

watch their development, that your 

plants will show an original assortment 

of dispositions. Some will be obedient; 

a few may be surly; still others will ap- 

pear to be selfish and some so generous 
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fun-garden, for that often brings about 
some interesting experiences. a plant 
doesn’t seem to like the environment 
you have selected, dig it up and put it in 
some other spot, or give it a different soil 
preparation. Find out for yourself what 
will make the little seamp happy. 

I once experimented with two unfor- 
tunates—a portulaca growing in an ash 
heap and a dewplant that tried to snuggle 
up to a gluttonous fern. Both were 
miserable little dwarfs—malnutrition a 
doctor would have said. I admired their 
pluck and removed them to a porch box, 
giving them ideal environment. Before 
the summer was.over the portulaca was 
a shower of gorgeous red blossoms that 
in turn became chests of silvery seed, and 
the dewplant fairly draped itself all over 
the box and trailed in the grass beneath. 
Happy? There wasn’t a plant kid on 








Upper—A member of the 
squash-bug family, her three 
children and seven golden eggs 


Right—Dainty spangled lace- 
wing flies 


Lower — Golden-eyed lace- 
wing fly peering out of her 
silken coccoon, Microphoto- 
graphs by Cornelia Clarke 




















Above — Ichneumon fly, a 
friend of dumb animals 


Right—The white grub of 
the June beetle, which robs 
people in the dark 























they will run over the whole en if 
you will let them. There will be aristo- 
crats and ruffians and prudes, but the 
adventure will be so fascinating you will 
ove even the ruffians. 

Don’t be afraid to experiment in your 


the whole premises that kicked up its 
heels in sheer joy like those two woe- 
begone little waifs, once they got 
started. And all I did was to give them 
a fighting chance. , 

By the time you have spent a summer 
in your fun-garden .you will find that 
the dispositions of your posies are really 
quite human. Some you will love and 
some you may pity. Others may excite 
your sense of humor and there may be 
a few you would like to spank. But 
after you have mothered them for five 
or six months, have ministered to their 
needs and indulged their whims, if you 
are as sentimental as most humans you 
will find yourself ming an old 


“softy” toward all of them by the end 
of the season. 
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C—Lacewing Sisters 


‘THE third act of the garden vaudeville 
is presented and Nature, premier 
magician of the world, stands smiling 
and bowing ready to pull the wool over 
half-seeing eyes. But master magician 
tho she is, you may be able to detect an 
occasional trick if you have brought your 
opera-glass along and watch closely. 
Any oe garden, magnified many 
times, comes a 
veritable jungle. 
The weird little 
measuring worm 








































that so careful- 

ly steps off the 
distance between 
humps, when viewed 
under a magnifying glass 
is as terrifying as the slimy 
boaconstrictor of the tropics. 
Tiny beetles, innocent and in- 
offensive, are often as frightful as pre- 
historic dinosaurs, and inconspicuous 
posies frequently reveal exquisite 
and unexpected beauty when 
the human eye is aided. 
Whether it be posies or in- 
sects, one hour with this 
artificial vision will open 
up to you a new world— 

a world of quaint epi- 
sodes and almost unbe- 
lievable magnificence. 
There is one quite com- 
mon insect known as 
Lacewing, which becomes 
positively exquisite 






























when viewed thru a magnifying glass. 
She is about half an inch long, is light 
green and has almost ethereal wings. I 
spent considerable time making the ac- 
quaintance of one of these-fairyequeens 
which had pompously ridden into the 
house-on a. bouquet, and while I looked 
on she sat upon my finger grooming her 
antennae and daintily (Cont. on p. 122 

















Al compact “city apartment” set down in the midst of a real yard and garden 





An Efficiency Home 


Housework is Light and Upkeep is Low 
In This Convenient Cottage For Two 


JAMES F. SCHINDLER 


HIS little house was especially 
planned for a small family who 
wanted a roomy little home and 
have every part of it efficient in arrange- 


ment and room space and yet 
cost very little money. 

The man or woman earning a 
small salary can easily own this 
home as its average cost is $4,500, 
exclusive of lot, in most localities 
and less without a basement. 
There are many people who want 
to get away from renting and 
this little home is the solution. 
Newly married couples who want 
a home of their own will find the 
realization of home ownership 
in it. 

In reality it is a five-room 
house, only one of the bedrooms 
during the day is tucked away in 
the form of a roll-a-way bed just 
off the living room. 

You will be more familiar with 
its plan if we take a little trip 
thru it. 

The front entrance is of brick 
with wrought iron railings which 
is very ornamental to the en- 
trance. 

The living room is large, 11x25 
feet in length. This can be en- 
tirely separated from the re- 
mainder of the house if one 
wishes, by closing the doors. This 
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house. 


gives privacy in the remainder of the 
This is a plan which is always 
desired in larger houses and yet we have 
it in this small one. 


Women in particu- 
lar will appreciate 
the steps that will 


be 





saved in 
tiny house 








this 








The dinette is large enough for a 


dinette set together with a built-in china 
closet and linen closet. 
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Note that the kitchen is a model of 


efficiency with the arrangement 
of its equipment. The range is at 
the left, cupboards and sink to 
the right. The cupboards also in- 
clude a broom closet and ironing 
board. At the rear of the kitchen 
is the refrigerator space and stor- 
age room together with the grade 
entrance with stairs to basement. 

The bathroom communicates 
between the kitchen and bed- 
room. Notice the large clothes 
closet and the arrangement of the 
roll-a-way bed. This is very eas- 
ily rolled into the living room 
for use. 

This house was designed to use 
stock lumber and materials thru- 
out. In eliminating special work 
we eliminate cost. 

If you are interested in a home 
and haven’t the means for a 
larger one you will find this one 
both beautiful and practical in 
its design. 

When the house is completed, 
shrubbery plantings made, flow- 
ers set out and possibly a picket 
fence built around the garden, 
the result is far better than the 
kitchenette apartment. 
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tiff Walk Unbends 






Flag Stones and Stepping Stones in 


New Forms Bring Fresh Charm 


LAGSTONES, it is gratifying * to 
notice, are coming back. Home- 
builders, recognizing their potenti- 


ality for lending attrac- 
tiveness to the home 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


obtain. J-ven where these real flagstones 
can be procured, the matter of trans- 
portation makes their price almost pro- 


wherever desirable, with a symmetry of 
arrangement or an evenness in the outer 
edge that was possible with the real only 
with a great deal of chis- 
eling. They may be 





grounds, are again bring- 
ing them into popular- 
ity, and doubtless with 
an improvement in re- 
sults. 

Unquestionably those 
old flagstone walks of 
former years possessed 
a charm that is now he- 
ing emulated in_ the 
modern use of the magic- 
working concrete. ‘The 
former, with their irreg 
ularities and their mel- 
low, good-natured color 
tones, gave to the home 
an atmosphere of “homi- 
ness,” serenity and hos- 
pitality. 

The new flagstone 
walks, made out of ce- 
ment, used in gracefully 
winding walks that reach 








made, for instance, 
round, square, oblong, or 
variously irregular, and, 
of course, almost any 
size. 

In some of the larger 
cities it is possible to 
purchase concrete flag- 
stones, or stepping- 
stones, as they are fre- 
quently called, already 
manufactured, just as 
one buys brick or tile. 
A workman may then 
be employed to lay them 
in place, or, if he wishes, 
one may do this work 
himself, perhaps at odd 
times. 

If they are not so ob- 
tainable, the stones will 
naturally be made on 
the site, either by men 








from street sidewalk to 
front door, or from one 
garden point to another, 
or in flagging some terrace or garden re- 
treat, contribute charm, character and 
an atmosphere of romance that is espe- 
cially beautifying to the grounds. 

The genuine solid rock flagstone is 
now, in many localities, very difficult to 


A sigzag effect relieves the tenseness of formal lawns 


hibitive for general use in the garden. 

The manufactured kind can be made 
to look very much like the genuine. In 
fact, it has even greater range in possi- 
bilities. The stones can be formed in 


any shape one may wish, and hence laid, 








employed for the pur- 
pose or by oneself. Real- 
ly, the making of the 
slabs, in any ordinary texture or finish, 


? 


is a quite simple operation, and can 
readily be done by any man who has a 
love and a desire to use his spare time in 
such work. Sometimes the concrete is 
moulded in the position (Cont. on p. 66 








At the left ts 
a charming 
treatment of 
shrubbery- 
fringed stcp- 
ping stones 





A curving 
shaded walk 
of square-cut 
flagstones is 
inviting to 
the eye 

















































A House of the Southwest 


The Indians Provide a Style That 


# Truly “Early American” 


THEO MERRILL FISHER 


E are experiencing in America today nothing less than a revo- 

lution in taste. The changes that have come in less than a 

decade in styles of dress, motor cars, domestic architecture 
und furnishing—to mention only a few of many phases—establish 
this. As we have in a few years become a world power in the 
political and economic realms, we have at the same time started thie 
processes which are fast making us cosmopolitan in the field of all 
the arts, both fine and applied. And altho we are behaving much 
like a greedy youngster who has just had a fortune left him, in our 
frequently extravagant and uncritical attempts to buy all the “old 
masters” and antique furniture in Europe at one fell swoop—and 
so getting things at times terribly scrambled—this is but the nega- 
tive phase of a tremendously significant development. 

In our artistic ransacking of the Old World we have, happily, 
found types of architecture, particularly in the simple homes of the 
English countryside and in Spain and Italy, which are today pro- 
viding fresh and enriching elements in our own home building. 
These influences are becoming so dominant, in fact, as to have al- 
ready crowded the proud Colonial from its once commanding pocsi- 
tion, making it, so to speak, a partner on equal terms rather than 
the big boss it once was. But in our far ranging to discover the 
best of all that time has garnered in the field of home architecture 
we have, however, passed by a virgin field at our very doors. That 
“foreign land at home,” as someone has aptly called our own New 
Mexico and Arizona, offers among its manifold and vivid aspects a 
truly unique native architecture. It is the only one on the conti- 
nent that may be labeled accurately as “American.” When the 
Spanish settled all this vast region as an outlying part of Old 
Mexieo, more than four hundred years ago, the buildings thev 
erected soon began to conform to the native Indian design they 
found. We have then today as a resultof the admixture a new 
architectural blend which, while somewhaf middified from the native 
stock, is more largely Indian than Spanish. It was their long 
familiarity with and deep under- 
standing and love of this “South- 
western architecture that led Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph D. Grigsby of 
Pueblo, Colorado, to adopt it for 
their own home when they recently 
built. AS Mrs. Grigsby suggests: 
“Both of us are true westerners with 
western pioneer ancestors, and we 


The plan shows second floor 

of combined garage-studio 

at rear, projecting at the 

extreme left of the photo- 
graph above 
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felt that the only style of architecture really wre | to our western 
mesa land with the great Sangre de Cristo of the Rocky Mountain 
chain as a background, was that. of the original settlers of this region.” 

The home here shown represents, then, a modern residence that, 
while embodying all the modern conveniences we demand today, re- 
fiects in design and construction the native prototypes. That this is 
not merely a simulated faithfulness is made clear when we learn that 
while the footings of heavy reinforced concrete are a necessary mod- 
ern element, the exterior walls are of the sun-dried brick termed 
“adobe,” which has been the basic building material of the South- 
west for countless centuries. These “adobes” which were produced 
by Mexican workmen whom the owners had sent them from Mexico, 
are 20x20x4 inches and 10x10x4 inches. They are laid so as to make 
a wall twenty inches in thickness with large-headed nails driven into 
the outside face about six inches apart to afford a good bond for the 
stucco overcoating. As the accompanying pictures suggest, these 
walls have an unevenness of line and softness of curves which is one 
of the peculiar charms of the Spanish-Indian style. 

The site is a corner 75x150 feet in dimension. The house is set well 
back from both sidewalk lines. There is an excellent growth of old 
native cottonwoods to afford shade. The lawn and planting were but 
a year old when the illustrations were made and so the ultimate land- 
scaping effect is but suggested. The scheme combines spruce and 
cedars, mountain shrubs and bushes with red and white berries. 


STEP inside the front door reveals both the old and new. We at 

once notice that so far as practicable archways instead of doors 
are used between rooms, the design of these being Spanish with a 
touch of Moorish influence. The effect of such an opening between 
living room and dining room with the latter two steps up on a level 
a foot higher, is particularly pleasing. And right in the corner by 
the steps is a real Indian fireplace, with its rounded front and little 
niches. Some of the black pottery made by the famous “Maria” of 
the pueblo at San Ildefonso, New Mexico, and a Navajo wedding 
basket are used as decorations. In the living room, sun room and 
entrance hall the ceilings are supported by beams of small cedar 
poles which have been peeled and treated with a dark oil stain. 
These “vegas,” as they are called, are both structurally and artistic- 
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ally a vital element of this native style. We may note 
in passing that the ceiling is of a well-known brand 
of insulation lumber. Adobe houses have the advan- 
tage of being warm in winter and cool in summer. 
We now take account of some of the relics which 
have been so incorporated in construction or furnish- 


ing as to give this residence an intimate connection with the 
West's romantic past. The damper handle on the fireplace, 
for example, was fashioned from a muleshoe worn by one of 
the faithful animals that packed the last train of ores from 
Leadville to Pueblo in the early mining days. The lighting 


















fixtures in the living room were devised from two old oxen 
yokes. One was used by a brother of the late John Wana- 
maker when he came to Colorado in 1860. The date and 
“Colorado” burned into the wood are still showing. The other 
was used by A. A. Salazar, an old Spanish settler who freighted 
from St. Louis to Ft. Garland, Colorado, before the day of 
railroad transportation. On the dark oak floors—they are 
nearly black—are true Indian coverings of white goat skins. 
One of these once served as bedspread in an Indian home in 
Taos and two others came from the home of Vincinite Vales- 
quez, the oldest settler in Costilla county. (Cont. on p. 94 











Upper right—V iew of living 
room from hall shows unique 
decorative effect 





Above — Mrs. Grigsby de- 
signed the candelabra in the 
dining room 


Right—Striking use of white 
goatskin rugs in living room, 
Indian fireplace at left. Din- 


ing room at far end 






























New Thrills In Annuals 






La& Year I Introduced These Varieties 


HAVE come to the con- 
clusion that most flower 
growers are very much 
like myself; they are reluc- 
tant to try any new varie- 
ties of flowers for fear they 
may not meet with success in 
growing them. Year after 
year they order the same 
varieties of seeds and their 
borders present practically 
the same appearance year 
after year with no new thrills. 
Last spring while planning 
my annual garden I thought 
to myself, “I do wish I could 
try some new things and have 
my border a little different 





Into My Rock Garden 


Mrs. T. F. WHITEMAN 








the wild pink lady slipper 
which is becoming so rare, 
It, however, thrives in sandy 
soil so it is not as fastidious 
as its wild sister. I am going 
to grow this in quantities 
this year. 

The most brilliant orange 
imaginable is Chetranthus al- 
lion. This is sometimes 
classed as a biennial but can 
be sown as an annual for fall 
flowering. If planted in July, 
it will bloom in the spring 
and makes a wonderful mass 
of orange, universally ad- 
mired. 

For an unusual reddish 








this year.””’ So I began to 
look thru the many wonderful 
catalogs which I had re- 
ceived with the idea of se- 
lecting some flowers which I had never 
grown before. I also ordered some of the 
old stand-bys, so that if my new loves 
did not prove true I could still have the 
old ones to fall back upon. waa 

These new flowers (new to me, at least) 
are the ones I wish to tell you about be- 
cause not one failed me and some are so 
very beautiful that I shall never be with- 
out them again. 

I shall first tell you of the new varieties 
I liked especially for my rock garden and 
edgings of borders. 

The rockery is usually a thing of beauty 
in the spring and an eyesore the rest of 
the year. So before the tiny bulbs and 
perennial rock plants had quit blooming, 
I sowed these seeds between the bulbs and 
rock plants. The rockery wasn’t without 
bloom the whole season—being just as 
pretty in August as in May. One of 
the prettiest of these rock or edging 
plants is the leptosiphon. They are 
dwarf, and light in growth, and have 
little star-like flowers which come in 
white, orange, yellow, blue and rose. 
They like a sunny situation. They can 
be purchased in mixed colors or separate. 

I prefer the separate colors. 

I was also very partial to my Dianthus 
heddewigi. The flowers are a lovely 
shade of light pink and are as large as 
carnations. 


OR a wonderful blue splash of color 
Anagallis phillipsi and Phaceliacam- 
panularia are unsurpassed. Anagallis 
sleeps at night and opens in the sun- 
shine but Phacelia is open all the while. 
These are both a gentian blue, a shade 
very rare among annuals. Anagallis 
morelli is red and it can also be had in 
hybrid colors which gave me some 
blooms of orange and mauve. 


Abronia is very pretty also. It is a 


trailing plant and has verbena-like heads 
26 


The author's rockery is at the end of her garden 


of rose flowers which are very fragrant. 
This will grow in the poorest soil and de- 
lights in a sunny situation. 

Annual asperula is a smoky pale blue 
flower which seeds itself generously year 
after year. It will bloom early in the 
spring if sown in the fall. 

Ionopsidium is a fine carpeting plant 
and will cover bare spaces with pretty 
light green leaves and tiny lavender 
flowers. It also self sows. 

Campanula loreyi deserves a place in 
every rock garden and border. It is to 
my mind much prettier and daintier than 
the perennial campanula, and is admired 
by everyone who sees it. It comes in blue 
and white. 

I was thrilled when I saw the first 
bloom of Mimulus fremonti, the pink 
monkey flower. It looks so much like 


violet color plant Collinsia 
grandiflora carminea. This 
resembles a miniature snap- 
dragon. 

Kaulfussia is a small blue daisy which 
must be planted in masses to be effective 

Silene compacta is a delightful little 
plant which is completely covered with 
bright pink star-like flowers. This is 
especially suitable for the rock garden 


I CANNOT close my discussion of rock 
and edging annuals without mention- 
ing viscaria. It belongs to the dianthus 
family. It resembles thz little, dainty, 
wild grass widow that blooms here early 
in the spring. 

Viscaria oculata is rosy purple with a 
dark eye. This is very effective. Viscaris 
caerulea has bluish flowers but is very 
distinct and pretty. Viscaria fulgens is a 
blood red and Tom Thumb rosy gem is a 
beautiful rose carmine. These must be 
planted in masses to be ((Cont. on p. 81 










































A close-up view of the rock garden-showing Mrs. Whiteman’s favorite plants 
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Just a tiny backyard, but how many happy children it will hold at one time 





A Town Has Backyarditis 


MES, Iowa, is in the throes of an 


An Epidemic That No 


One Wants to Curb 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


The neighborhood children flocked soil. As 


consequence new cases of 


epidemic! And tho the source of there and carried the germs back totheir backyarditis have sprung up all about 
infection is definitely known, no own homes, where they found receptive the McDonald’s, around thru the town. 


steps have been taken to 
curb its spread. 

In fact, nobody wants 
to curb it, for everyone 
thoroly approves of it 
—and no one so thoroly 
as the health authorities. 

The epidemic, sparing 
you the Latin name if it 
has one, may be called 
backyarditis. It began at 
the home of Murl Mc- 
Donald, assistant exten- 
sion director for lowa 
state college. Its prelimi- 
nary symptom was an 
urge to develop their 
lot, a typical city one 
50x120 feet, so that it 
could be made to render 
the greatest value to the 
tiny daughter of the 
family, then about two 
years of age. 

The first .visible sign 
was the swing shown in 
the illustration, At in- 
tervals the sand table 
and slide made their ap- 
pearance, until now the- 


McDonald, yard is com-.. 


pletely broken out with 
play equipment. 








Better Backyards for Children 


Better Homes and Gardens is interested in the problem of 
reconciling children and flowcr gardens, 

In order to encourage wise planning for the children’s out- 
door play, and for flowers and shrubbery as well, this magazine 
is sponsoring a contest which shall be an experience exchange. 
The time limit is generous, providing the entire spring and 
summer for the carrying out of plans made now. Here are the 
instructions: 

Subject: How We Fixed Up Our Backyard for the Children. 

Time limit: Contest closes September 30, 1928. Announce- 
ment of winners will be made in January, 1929, issue of the 
magazine. 

Rules: Each entry shall consist of a bona fide description of 
one’s own place, written in not more than 500 words, with one 
or more photographs and drawings to illustrate. 

Basis of awards: ‘ 

1. Completeness of equipment, considering needs of chil- 
dren concerned. i 

2. Originality of plans. 

4. Arrangement of playground, considering space available 
and landscape effect. This implies correlation with the rest of 
the garden. 

5. Reasonableness of expenditure. 

6. The story itself, with photographs and drawings. 

Awards: First prize, $25; second price, $20; third prize, 
$15; fourth prize, $10. All usable material will be bought and 
paid for at regular rates. 

ddress,your, letter to.Backyard Playground Contest, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 
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And as you leave Ames 
on the main highway, 
you see in the yard of a 
farmhouse a slide that 
is so exact a replica of 
the McDonalds’ that 
you feel sporadic cases 
of the disease must be 
claiming the surround- 
ing country as well. 
Driving thru the 
streets of Ames you get 
glimpses of swings, slides, 
and teeter-totters, testi- 
fying to the highly con- 
tagious nature of the in- 
fection in an urban dis- 
trict. At its present rate 
of increase, it bids fair 


entire country. 

Let us, therefore, ex- 
amine more closely this 
development at our 
doors. 

To return to the in- 
fection center, the Mc- 
Donald home. The Mc- 
Donalds, as was said, 
discovered themselves in 
possession of a typical 
small, comfortable bun- 
galow (Cont. on p. 98 
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HERE are no figures available on 

the subject, but I am convinced that 

nearly fifty percent of American 
home interiors are of the vintage of 1914 
or earlier in style; that is to say, they are 
Craftsman or a melange of Craftsman and 
nondescript mahogany left-overs from 
the dear, dead days—gone beyond recall 
—of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The owners of these homes note the 
walnut, maple, mahogany and painted 
furniture in period styles of Queen Anne, 
Duncan Phyfe, Georgian, and the like, 
which they see in the living rooms of the 
more recently furnished homes of their 
neighbors, and naturally they long to 
do something to bring their own home 
interiors into some sort of conformity 
with the prevailing mode. 

Many of them do so. But a great many 
are deterred from the attempt by 
thoughts of the very considerable cost 
of buying a lot of new furniture, rugs, 
draperies and other things all at once. 
Almost daily I receive letters from home- 
makers asking me how to go about it to 
make over their out-of-date living rooms 


Figure 1. 





‘Before-the-War’’ Furniture 


Ross CRANE 


without demoralizing the family budget. 
The answer, of course, is to do the job in 
installments; part of it now and the rest 
later as means and time permit. The 
first thing to do is to work out a plan con- 
sisting of definite steps which shall be 
progressive and produce the greatest im- 
provement at the least possible cost for 
each step. The most useful plan, obvi- 
ously, would be one which has been tested 
in actual operation and is_ therefore 
practical. The one which follows is an 
outline of what was done by a home- 
maker of my acquaintance with most 
satisfying results. Her means were lim- 
ited and she found it advisable to divide 
the work of transformation into two dis- 
tinct operations as follows: 

First Operation—(1) Modernize the 
background: that is, the walls, floor and 
ceiling; this will include the creating of a 
color scheme; (2) Dye the old rug with 
its drab colors and worn patterns. (A 
uniformly successful process, costing 
about $18 for a 9 x 12 Wilton or Chenille 
rug.); (3) Provide new draperies and cur- 
tains; (4) Provide pillows, cushions, and a 
lamp or two; (5) Rearrange the furniture; 


There is logic in the conversational grouping of this seating furniture, 


conversations carried on there be logical or not 





Modernizing the 1914 Living Room 


How to Relieve the Heaviness of 


(6) Get one or two new pieces of furni- 
ture. (Perhaps one chair, a table, or a 
hanging bookcase.); (7) Slip cover one or 
two chairs. 

Second Operation—(1) Replace the old 
rug with a new one in the colors of the 
draperies; (2) Provide new davenport 
and other seating furniture, also desk or 
secretary; (3) Add lamps, pictures, wall 
hangings as needed. 

In some home decorating operations 
there may be a doubt as to where to 
begin. But in modernizing a Craftsman 
room there is no such question. 


N every case the first step toward a 

new ensemble is to modernize the 
room itself—the walls, woodwork and 
ceiling, and the floor as well if, as in so 
many cases, it is light in tone. 

The modern background, of course, is 
characterized by light walls and wood- 
work and dark floors. Accordingly, after 
removing the present finish, we will paint 
the heavy, stained Craftsman wood- 
work in a light tone, but almost never 
white. The best color is that which 
matches the wall color or the lighter tone 


whether the 
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Figure 2. 


in the wallpaper. A plain wallpaper in a 
light creamy tan called cafe au lait would 
be satisfactory, but better than that and 
far more effective would be a patterned 
paper with that same background, some- 
thing comparable to Figure 3, for in- 
stance, which is in 

two tones of that 


vaguely wrong with your living room 


primrose, and lemon yellow, but gold, 
cream, tan, ecru, yellow ochre and other 
duller hues also. 

Every color scheme needs five or six 
colors to insure variety and life, so with 
the three colors named will be used the 





same cafe au lait. 
Better still would be 
a patterned paper 
like Figure 4, which 
is heightened in dec- 
orative quality by 


subdued tones of 
rose, blue and tan 
or taupe. 


These delicate 
hues will blend in 
with and enhance 











Figure 4. Below, sub- 

dued tints of rose, 

blue and cream blend 
into a tan ground 











the effectiveness of 





these very colors 
when used in dra- 
peries, rugs, uphol- 
stery or pictures 
and with almost any 
other of the colors 
usually employed in 


Figure 3. Above, a 
two-tone wall paper 
in cafe au lait which 
makes a most effec- 
tive background for 
furniture 


room decoration, 

such as mulberry, 

orchid, green and yellow. In this case 
we will assume that the dominant color 
decided on is blue, a cool color selected 
to subdue a surplus of sunlight and be- 
cause the homemaker likes that color. 
With blue there are two other colors that 
should always be used—red and yellow. 
Yellow is used because it is the comple- 
mentary of blue and red, to warm up 
the scheme and give it variety. 

The term red in this connection does 
not necessarily mean the most brilliant 
hues, such as scarlet, crimson, Indian red, 
Vermilion, ete., but includes the more sub- 
dued tints and shades, such as déep-rose, 
old rose, pink, and the like. So, too, yel- 
low takes in its scope not only chrome, 















browns of the furniture, with its brown 
leather seats, together with touches of 
green, orchid, black, white and gray. One 
color, however, should be used frequently 
enough to dominate, and thus act as a 
unifying element. 
- In this reconstructed room we will ap- 
— the colors as follows, to insure a 
alanced distribution: 
Rug—medium tone of blue; walls— 


Try these arrangements on your own furniture, if you feel that there is something 


blue, rose and taupe with more tan than 

brown in it; draperies—cretonne or block 

linen in fresh, sparkling colors of peacock- 

blue and a darker blue, Chinese and other 

reds, yellow, brown and green on a creamy 

tan background, (avigorous, characterful 
Jacobean pattern such as is shown in 
Figure 1 will be charming); curtains— 
ecru colored net, marquisette or 
scrim; upholstery—leather seats in 
brown; one new chair in two tones of 
blue (tapestry or frise). 





ILLOWS—two or three pillows 
for the couch. Velveteen would go 
well with the leather cushions. Have 
one in blue, one in burnt-orange, and 
one in deep red. Wool rep costs less 
than velveteen and can be had in a 
wide range of colors. Table runner— 
orange linen with a banding or edging 
of blue; lamp shades—silk or parch- 
mentized paper in gold or dull yellow, 
with edgings er bandings in soft blue 
and rose; pottery—bowl or vase in 
orange for high light or accent; other 
small ornaments in peacock-blue; pic- 
tures—prints—reproductions in color 
in the colors of the room. Be sure they 
have plenty of warm reds and yellows 
with blue and other colors; books— 
bindings in many colors. Books in open 
shelves, and a few on tables in book- 
ends; flowers—cut flowers or ivy or 
other potted plants; slip cover—if 
funds hold out a slip cover of the 
drapery material (the Jacobean cre- 
tonne or hand-blocked linen) might be 
made for one chair. 

I have given you in this color outline 
a sort of bird’s-eye view of the completed 
room before describing the processes by 
which the picture was painted. 

It is easy to imagine, however, that 
when the new background created by the 
magic of wallpaper and paint is finished 
and the newly , (Continued on page 103 


Plain Dirt Gardening 


To Get the Most From Your Soil, 


O most folks soil is just dirt—with 

no individuality, no particular idio- 

syncrasies, deficiencies or peculiari- 
ties. But such is not the case. There are 
soils and soils. Some of one type—some 
of another—each responding best when 
managed and fed in certain ways. 

To understand soils one needs to know 
something of its makeup—some of the 
fundamentals of soil fertility, soil texture 
and tilth. Such 


Analyze and Fertilize 


P. H. STEWART 


It is the home of thousands of bacteria 
and other tiny life which together with 
chemical action keep changes going on 
continually. These organisms together 
with chemical action are essential in 
making food in the soil available to 
plants. 

Plants grow much as we do. They 
must have water, air, heat, light and food. 
We need concern ourselves only about the 


which makes them particularly unsuit- 
able for such crops as peas, beans, and the 
clovers. An easy way to test a soil for 
calcium is to use blue litmus paper which 
can be secured from any drug store. When 
the soil is wet from a rain make a ball of 
it—break this in two and insert two 
ey of the litmus, putting the paper in 

ack to back. Press the ball together and 
then break it open after about five min- 
utes. If the blue 
litmus has turned 





terms as may be 
used in discussing 
these fundamentals 
may seem technical 
and unnecessary 
but to the public of 
today that speaks 
glibly of neutro- 
dynes, heterodynes, 
differentials, trans- 
missions, and end- 
less other high- 
sounding, new and 
complicated terms, 
a few simple 
terms on soils 
should not be alarm- 
ing or discouraging. 

To begin with, we 
might class all soils 
in two general class- 
es, one being de- 
rived from pulver- 
ized rocks and there- 
fore called a mineral 
soil, while the other 
class is largely vege- 








red the soil is acid 
and needs lime. Or- 
dinary air slacked 
lime from a lumber 
yard may be used 
and pulverized lime- 
stone is also very 
good. 

Most agricultural 
colleges will test soil 
samples free for 
acidity, and by 
means of methods 
which they have 
available they can 
give recommenda- 
tions as to the 
amount of lime to 
apply. Some flowers 
do best in an acid 
soil as your seeds- 
man or nurseryman 
can tell you, but we 
will not have time 
to discuss that. 

Phosphorus is an- 








table matter such as 
peat or muck, a type 
of limited area and 
usually confined to 
old lake or river beds where vegetable 
matter has accumulated for years. Since 
such vegetable soils are limited in area 
and not often found in building sites we 
can pass them up and spend our time on 
the mineral soils. 

If you were to go out into your garden 
and gather up a handful of dirt and place 
this under a high-powered microscope you 
would see what looks like coarse gravel. 
About each of these particles would be a 
more or less black gummy mass, sponge- 
like in nature, which is the organic or 
vegetable matter in the soil. In other 
words, probably more than 95 percent of 
the ordinary soil is nothing more or less 
than very small weathered particles of 
rocks and minerals. These particles vary 
in size and shape depending on the kind 
of rocks Mother Nature had at hand to 
work with ages ago. Thru this mimeral 
material there is scattered the organic 
matter that has been accumulating for 
centuries. Leaves, roots, and stems of 
plants have largely supplied this. 

A soil is never stable and unchanving. 
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Good soil plus good care makes for attractive gardens 


water and food, as nature is supreme and 
unchangeable so far as air, heat and light 
are concerned. Food for the lawn or gar- 
den is very important and we might con- 
sider it for a moment. 


“THERE are ten essential elements or 
kinds of food plants must have in 
order to develop normally and profusely. 
These elements are calcium; phosphorus; 
potassium; sulphur; magnesium; iron; 
oxygen; nitrogen; carbon; hydrogen. 

Fortunately, of these ten elements 
there are only four which are at all likely 
to be deficient and it would be a rare case 
indeed for a soil to be lacking all four of 
them. Suppose we consider each one 
briefly. 

Calcium is ordinarily spoken of as line, 
as itis one of the main constituents of 
lime and of limestone. It not only is used 
to some: extent by plants but it has a bene- 
ficial effect on the soil in making it fri- 
able and easy to manage, and in making 
other plant food available to plants. Soils 
lacking in lime are said to be acid or sour, 


other element that 

is often deficient in 

soils. The best way 

to tell as to this, if 
your soil is not growing crops as it should, 
is to apply some acid phosphate to at 
least a part of the yard and watch re- 
sults. Then if it benefits the crops the 
entire yard may be treated. Or since 
acid phosphate is not very expensive the 
whole yard may be given an application 
but in this case you will not have a com- 
parison for a decision as to what the bene- 
fits, if any, have been. Any good seed 
store should be able to supply acid phos- 
phate fertilizer together with recommen- 
dations as to the method and rate of ap- 
plication. 

Potassium, or potash as it is usually 
spoken of, may also sometimes be deficient 
but this is the exception rather than the 
rule, and probably unless your county 
agricultural agent or agricultural college 
suggests that potash is deficient in your 
community you need not worry about it. 

We now come to the element that is 
most likely to be deficient. If your plants 
are spindly, yellow and lack vigor, or if 
the grass of the lawn is thin, yellow and 
unthrifty, it is (Continued on page 63 
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HE architectural style of the house 

determines the ornamental planting 

of the grounds. That is, an English 
type of house requires one style of plant- 
ing, the Italian villa another and the 
bungalow still another. Characteristic 
ornamental planting, contrary to 
general opinion, is not expensive. 
Usually it is economical, for experi- 
ence proves, as the years go by 
and little shrubs grow into big 
trees, that most suburban 
homes are very much over- 
planted at both excessive cost 
and utter ruination of the 
picture effect so important in 
artistic gardening. 

No matter what the style 
of the house, there is an indi- 
vidual planting that is going 
to beautify it further, just as 
the right frame enhances a 
lovely picture. And the home- 
owner may plan his garden 
picture himself quite skillfully 
with the observation of just 
a few “don’ts” and “do’s.” <A 
velvety lawn, properly selected 
shrubs, and interplanting of peren- 
nials, cover the normal landscape re- 
quirements of the average city suburban 
lot possessing moderately level grades. 
Simplicity being the underlying funda- 
mental of all ornamental planting, there 
is one general and broad-sweeping “don’t” 
that practically banishes formal shaped 
flower beds from small suburban lots. A 
flower bed should be placed only for a 


Good and Bad Taste in Landscaping 


Simplicity and Harmony With House 
Architecture Bring About the Best Effects 


SWETT AND ADOLPH 


certain reason: a round bed, for instance, 
would be justified within a circular drive- 
way, or as a figure in a geometric formal 
garden, two conditions that are very 































MEYER 


seldom found in the average suburban 
garden. With the daily increasing popu- 
larity for English style houses, it behooves 
the owner of such a home to become ac- 
quainted with truly characteristic Eng- 
lish planting. 

In good old England there is a 
general prevalence of wide, emerald 
green lawns, with base plantings of 
colorful perennial beds, and as 
in many other parts of Europe 
the extra wide window ledges 
are decorated with gay colored 
potted plants. 

Evergreen and flowering 
shrubs are used sparingly in the 
correctly landscaped English 
garden. Occasionally an infor- 
mal grouping may be placed 
either in a corner of the grounds, 
or near the main entrance, in 
order to relieve the monotony of 
a long, unbroken wall space. 





(Above) The 
wrong kind of 
shrubbery plant- 
ing. Overgrown 
shrubs almost 
drown the bun- 
galow fromview 
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Above and at left are two houses appro- 
priately and becomingly clothed in gar- 
ments of living green. Photographed by 
Max Sommers 





Dense shrubbery planting, however, is 
never found in the true English garden, 
which always shows preference for 
bright flowers and green lawns. 

The base planting around the English 
home may include bright blue del- 
phiniums, pure white madonna lilies, 
colorful selections of phlox, shasta daisy, 
hollyhocks, and the brighter varieties of 
sweet Williams, among which may be 
interplanted gay-colored annuals, such 
as zinnias, asters and annual chrysan- 
themums. In addition to the perennials 
above suggested, (Continued on page 100 
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Guard Your:Electric Dollar 






With the Growing Uses of Electricity it x Desirable 
For the Home-Maker to Understand its Habits 


HERE is no mystery about the elec- 

tric service in your household that 

you cannot penetrate if you have 
any curiosity about it. There are plenty 
of reasons why you should, too. If you 
are going to turn over more and more of 
the mechanics of housekeeping to elec- 
tricity, you will save money, and insure 
yourself better service if you know a 
few fundamental facts about it. 

Unless you deal always with your local 
dealer, who knows exactly what your 
conditions are, and carries equipment to 
fit them, you bump into a need of me- 
chanical knowledge with your very first 
purchase of motor-driven equipment. 

The first question the cordial young 
salesman is likely to ask is, “A. C. or 
D. C., Madam?” 

And he expects you to know whether 
your public service company supplies 
you with alternating or direct current. 
Unless you live in a very large city or 
have an individual light plant, it is likely 
to be alternating, for alternating current 
ean be sent long distances over the wires 
with less loss than direct. But if you do 


10.000 4000 #0 10 


Learn how to read your meter and know 
what you are getting 


V. B: MEACHAM 


not chance upon some appliance with 
what is called a universal motor, one 
that will work with either type of cur- 
rent, you need to be sure that the kind 
of motor fits the kind of current you get. 
Otherwise there will be 

trouble. 


no amount of coaxing would make ‘it 
start. Finally Ann pulled: the plug out 
of the convenience outlet and attached 
a toaster instead. It glowed red imme- 
diately, The trouble was manifestly in 

the motor so a local service 

man was called in to: hunt 





Not long ago a friend 
of mine learned this to 
her cost. She ordered one 
of those ambidextrous 
kitchen motors that beat 
and stir and scrape. The 
company was located in a 
distant city so they wrote 
back to her to ask what 
kind of current she had 
before they filled her 
order. 

Never having heard of 
either one, she turned the 
question over to her hus- 
band. 

“What kind of current 
do we have, Dick?” 

“What kind of cur- 
rent?” repeated Dick un- 
certainly. 

“Yes, alternating or di- 
rect ?” 

Too hastily Dick re- 
plied, “Oh, direct of 
course. We get it direct 
from the power plant.” 

And that is what she 








for it. He looked no fur- 
ther than the name plate. 

“Of course it won't go. 
It is built for direct. cur- 
rent.” 

“Well, isn’t that what we 
have?” faltered Ann. 

“Oh, no, we use alternat- 
ing current on our lines. 
You’re lucky all right. 
Your motor is not hurt 
any, even if it won’t run. 
If you had hooked up an 
A. C. motor on D. C. cur- 
rent, you’d have burned 
her out in a jiffy.” 

It took a double freight 
bill to set the matter right. 

To save you from just 
that sort of waste, the buy- 
ing of misfit equipment, 
your salesman will ask you 
next: 

“What voltage?” 

Voltage is the electrical 
pressure on the wires. It 
varies from 110 to 120 volts 
for lighting and 220 to 240 








wrote the manufacturer. 
When the motor came, 
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The path that brings 
electricity to your 
house. The black box 


is the transformer 


volts for heat and power in 
different parts of the coun- 
try. The current that will 
flow thru a motor is de- 
pendent on (Cont. onp.118 
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Fused entrance switch and fuses for branch circuits at left 
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Wiring diagram for a five-room house ; four circuits 
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Celotex insulates as it builds; 

making houses stronger... less 

expensive to keep up... far 

more comfortable... at very 
little cost’’ 


O wonder Celotex is used 

by more builders. . . spec- 

ified by more architects . . . pre- 
ferred by more home owners... 
than all otherinsulators combined. 





No other building material of- 
fers you all the services of Celotex. 





Naturally, you want these 
great advantages for your 
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That sign shows you how 
i I build /zfetzme comfort 


and economy into homes 


home. And here is how to 
make sure of getting them— 


Look for the Celotex Sign 


This sign is the mark of a well- 
built house; made modern with 
the best insulation that money 
can buy. Such homes have more 
certain resale and higher loan 
values. They are the kind that 
people want today. 


The builders who display this 
sign are up-to-date. They know 










the best building practice. They 
try to give their customers real 
value in house construction. 
They are good men to deal with. 


Take no chances when you 
build or buy. There are builders 
everywhere who identify their 
houses with the Celozex sign. If 
you have any difficulty in finding 
one in your community, write us. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Led., Toroato 
All Reliable Lumber Dealers Can Supply Celotexz 

















of materials most favored for 
this purpose ranges from lace 








AVE you ever considered just how 
much the windows mean to your 
home? You know, judging by the 

effect at housecleaning time, how barren 
and unadorned it would look with blank 
and unbroken walls. To regulate the 
supply of light in a room, and usually 

to serve as an element in its decorative 
scheme, shades and hangings for win- 
dows and doors are designed in many 
ways. In framing the windows of a 
room in appropriate hangings, cur- 
tains may hide architectural defects 
or enhance good lines. 

Even tho you do not want to invest 
any tremendous amount of money in 
the curtaining of your windows, there 
is an almost limitless range of ma- 
terials from which you may choose. 

Appropriate hangings for glass or 
casement curtains should be selected 
with a view not only to their decora- 
tive effect, but to providing a certain 
privacy and softening the light as well. 

Fabrics of medium weight may be 
hung as glass curtains. The choice 


A motif from the drapery is copied on the cornice board 


net, transparent gauze, scrim, 
voile, cheesecloth, dotted 
Swiss, pongee, soft silks, and 
other material of similar 
weight. For color, ecru or 
natural has preference over white. Gold 
colored fabrics are in great demand be- 
vause of the mellow light they provide. 
Silk gauze is obtainable in all pastel 
colorings, such as peach, shades of rose, 


Up-To-Date 
Window Treatment 


Cornice Boards or Painted Poles 


Make Smart Finishes 


LENORE GASKILL ROWE 


blue, green and mauve, gold and ecru. 
Organdies, voile, scrim, cheesecloth and 
dotted Swiss in white or a color that will 
harmonize with the general color scheme 
give a feminine touch to any bedroom 
when trimmed with a three-inch ruffle of 
contrasting color. 


HE curtaining of casement windows 
presents a special problem which is 
generally solved by attaching curtains 
directly to the sash (Cont. on p. 120 























































Matching the painted 
furniture in the very 
feminine room above, the 
cornice board and wooden 
tie-backs are done in cream 
and green with flower 
design in pastel colorings 


In the more tailored room 
at left the colors in the 
striped taffeta draperies 
and cushions are repeated 
in the conventionalized 
flower design used on the 
cornice board 
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Beauty on a 


vega ~ BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


Jue \e 02%" 


40-Foot Lot . 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 


ID you ever hear anyone say, “I'd 

love to have some flowers if only 

I had room for them’? Many 
lovers of flowers who are forced to live 
on a small city lot have a mistaken idea 
that they have no space to devote to 
their favorite flowers. 

This is indeed an erroneous conclusion 
as a few observations of beautiful small 
city gardens would prove. No home is 
too modest; no city lot is too small to 
provide a few flowers. Flowers add to the 
attractiveness of any heme when properly 
planted and arranged. The city lot may 
be made to appear much larger than its 
actual dimensions by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of shrubs and flowers. 

As we have lived several years on a 

















varied and pleasing effect. The greatest 
width of the border is five feet. A sod 
pathway separates the flowers from the 
kitchen vegetable garden and affords 
ready access to either. At the end of the 
pathway a bird bath is placed, the lower 
portion of the perennial border being 
carried around this until it joins the 
vegetable garden. 

“Not room for many flowers,” the 
neighbors said. But now they come over 
many times each spring and summer, 
stroll along the little pathway and admire 
the gorgeous display that is constantly 
on exhibition from the first pansy in the 
spring until the frost has put the last 
phlox to sleep in the late fall. 


In placing the plants the primary prin- | 


ciples of border design were followed. As 
before mentioned, the inner edge of the 
border is irregular with no particular 
design, allowing the curves to take place 
gracefully and naturally. This gave por- 
tions of the planting that were deeper 


than others permitting a pleasing and | 


artistic arrangement of the flowers. 

The plants were set in groups rather 
than scattering individual specimens here 
and there. This also adds charm and 
gives the effect of greater size. The 
tallest growing plants were set to the 





Two views of the border; one ts 
taken in late spring, the other 
in early summer 


city lot forty feet wide, an 
example of what may be 
accomplished may be dem- 
onstrated by our experi- 
ence. 














The chief obstacle was a 
decidedly infertile, gravelly 
soil. Into this the first fall a heavy appli- 
cation of barnyard manure was spaded 
and a heavy coating placed over the top 
of the spaded ground which was also 
worked into the soil the following spring. 
This treatment was given to the portion 
of the yard set aside for vegetables and 
flowers and worked wonders in building 
up the soil. 

The flowers were assigned to a place in 
a border along the east side of the lot 
thirty-five feet long. The east edge is 
straight paralleling the property line and 
about one foot from it. The other edge of 
the border is irregular in outline giving a 


Roses 





Vegetables and eut flowers 


back for the most part with the next 
tallest in the central portion and the 
lower growing plants to the front. In this 
way the taller plants serve as a back- 
ground for the smaller plants. This rule 
was violated occasionally to avoid an 
artificial appearance. It is necessary in 
such a planting to consider color har- 








mony as well as arrangement based on | 


type of growth only. An otherwise pleas- 
ing planting may be all but ruined by 
planting closely together plants whose 
color of flowers does not harmonize. 

The season of flowering also must be 
considered in (Continued on page 131 
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Sodded pat, 


Oriental Poode® 
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6loquent 
charm through 
correct lighting 


DEQUATE illumination, un- 

obtrusively yet artistically dis- 
tributed through the medium of 
correct and attractive lighting 
equipment, eloquently interprets 
your individual taste and unites 
the furnishings of every room in 
an harmonious and charming ar- 
rangement. 


Glance from this advertisement 
to your ceiling and wall fixtures 
and to your floor and table lamps 
and torcheres. 


Are they distinctive in design. .. 
true to the style period they repre- 
sent ... in keeping with your other 
furnishings? 

For elaborate mansion or modest 
home Moe-Bridges lighting equip- 
ment combines the beautiful with 
the value — combines authenticity 
of style with in - built quality and 
strength which assure your life- 
time appreciation of its beauty and 
service. 

“When Evening Shadows Fall” is 

the title of a new and unusually in- 

teresting booklet on home lighting 

recently published by our Depart- 

ment of Interior Decoration. Send 

for it. You will enjoy every page 
of its contents. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee 


MOE-BRIDGE 


— ARTISTIC ~~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Mail this 
Coupon 


= 











(7 MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee\\ g 


Please send me your instructive, free 
booklet on home lighting, ‘*When 
Evening Shadows Fall.*’ 
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HE child specialist 

had just concluded 

telling the mother 
how to prepare food for 
her ten-months-old-baby 
—vegetables and fruits 
mashed thru a sieve, spe- 
cially cooked broths, ce- 
reals and the rest. 

She made a gesture of 
despair. “And now will 
you tell me,” she said, 
“how I am to get all of 
this done? I have two 
other small children and I 
do all of my own work. 
I don’t see how on earth 
I am going to find the 
time every day for all 
this extra for the baby.” 

The specialist sympa- 
thized with her but could 
not solve her problem, 
inasmuch as he, poor man, 
had never done a family 
washing nor taken care of 
three small children for a 
day in his whole life. 

How many of us could 


be good mothers if we just had the time! 
The thousand interruptions, the outside 
duties that will not be denied, the house- 
work that never seems to do itself, all 
combine to steal our time until there is 
not half enough left for the things we 
want to do with our children. 

About the only way to get time in this 
business is to make it ourselves. 
therefore take great pleasure in present- 
ing to you the most accomplished time 
maker of my acquaintance, Mrs. Casper 
Schenk, a mother who lives in an ordi- 
nary town, in an ordinary house, but 
who manages most extraordinarily well. 


RS. SCHENK takes time to be 
companion as well as mother to 

her three fine children, aged 11, 9 and 7, 
and to do almost all her housework. 
(In the summer she has no help of any 
kind.) Since these two occupations eat 
up just about all the time allotted to one 
woman, she proceeds to make more, so 
that she can swim for two hours every 
week, ride horseback two afternoons 
every week, be an important officer in 
the Women’s club, (last year, as one of 
her jobs she had charge of serving a 
weekly luncheon to more than 300 
women) be president of the Women’s 
Rotary club, attend many luncheons 
and afternoon parties, take a respon- 
sible part in Parent-Teacher activities, 
in church work, in—but if we were to list 
all the things Mrs. Schenk makes time 
for there would be no space left to tell 
you how she does it. And I know you 


want her recipe. 
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The House That Runs Itself 


It Took Thought and Work 
to Bring This About 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 





. Keep a record for a week of: 


. At the end of the week look over your record. How regu- 
. Did you observe any difficulties with the children as the 


. If so, were the home activities disturbed by: 


. If things have not been going smoothly in your household, 


. During this second week keep records again of meal times 





Try This on Your Schedule 


a. Meal times of the children. 
b. Bed times and nap times of the children. 
c. Other factors that you consider essential for their welfare. 


larly does your household run? 
result of late meals or bedtimes? 


a. Interruptions (telephone, agents, or visitors) ? 

b. Failure to plan the work so that the children’s needs 
would be attended to on time? 

. Some outside activity, such as a party or club meeting? 

. Some activity in the home, such as a party, company at 
meals, or the like? 


e. The needs of some adult member of the family? 


a0 


the above check will help you to find out why. During 
the next week try to correct the particular thing that is 
upsetting the schedule in your case. 


and bed times. Are they more regular? Do you note 
any difference in the behavior of the children? 








Time spent in training the children before they go to school will 
be repaid with interest as they grow older 
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Mrs. Schenk sums it u 
in five principles, by whic 
she has lived ever since 
the advent of the first 
child added to her house- 
keeping burdens 

“First: Make the house- 
work as simple as possible 
by arranging things con- 
veniently, by planning 
the work, by teaching the 
children to wait on them- 
selves and to help me. 


ECOND: Provide the 

means for the children 

to take care of their own 

needs as a first step to re- 
quiring them to do so. 

“Third: (Cont.on p. 126 
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When sore throat rules the house 


Mothers should present the facts 
to a great novelist and let him 
write of the trials of a woman 
whose three children and husband 
are at home for a week or more 
with a cold. 

Fretful little Junior . . . his 
sniffling sisters . . . the irritable 
father out of hiselement . . . the 
worry of wondering whether it is 
just a cold or something worse. 

Can such trying sieges be 
avoided ?*’ Oftentimes, yes. 

Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 


used early has checked many and 
many a cold before they had a 
chance to get the upper hand. 

At the first sign of irritation 
use Listerine full strength. Asa 
gargle. As a mouth wash. And 
occasionally diluted, as a nasal 
douche. 

You will be delighted to find 
what threatened to be a nasty 
cold is often gone in a day or two. 

Theantisepticaction of Listerine 
explains its ability to check cold 
weather complaints. The moment 


it enters the mouth it attacks the 
disease-producing bacteria that 
lodge there. 

The intelligent thing to do is use 
it systematically during these cold 
weather months when “flu” and 
pneumonia are a constant menace. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Do something 
about it ~~~ 























THE 
NEXT TIME 
The next time you 
buy adentrifice for 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
at 25cthelargetube. It 
has halved the tooth 
paste bill of more 
than two million 
people. 














More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning or de- 
velopment in the THROAT 
and nose. Some of mild 
character, yield to an anti- 
septic. Others, more seri- 
ous, do not. At the first 
sign of an irritated throat, 
gargie frequently with 
Listerine, and if no im- 
Provement is shown, con- 
sult a physician. 











LES TSBAIN-E 





-the safe antiseptic 















Entertaining, Family Style 


Three Sunday Dinners That 


Are Easy to Prepare and Serve 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


SKING your neighbors to dinner! 
What used to be a common occur- 
rence has become a rare occasion. 

This is an age of specialization, we all 
know, and we have carried this speciali- 
zation into everything, even the 
social life of the home. Whereas 


and three-year-old Janet to find out that 
there are more things. to be considered 
than when John alone is invited as 
Peter’s guest. And we must not forget 
that children must learn the art of hos- 


and most successful. Meals for such 
events have to be planned so that they 
satisfy all without too many different 
dishes being prepared. For example, one 
might_plan for ice cream as the dessert 
which could be enjoyed by all, 
while mince pie would be obvi- 
ously impossible for the little 





there was a time when all of the 
family could enjoy all of another 
family for a few hours, now there 
seems scarcely an opportunity to 
try this out because we are so 
busy seeing that Mary entertains 
her particular friends and Peter 
his and then Mother and Father 
have their own special group that 
are neither Mary’s nor Peter’s. | 

} 





Now this is quite all right pro- 
viding it does not completely 
erase the social life of the family 
as a whole. Do we have fewer 
dinners and suppers at which the 
whole family entertains because 
families do not enjoy this or is it 
simply that it has been crowded 
out by the multiplicity of de- 
mands that waylay every house- 
hold nowadays? I am inclined to 





Baked ham 


Corn bread 


Mashed potatoes 


DINNER I 
Braised celery Jelly 
Apple dumplings Coffee Milk 
DINNER II 


Baked chicken and macaroni 


Jelly (currant or plain) 


Prune cake 
Milk for children 


DINNER IIl 
Flank steak with vegetables 


Coffee 


Squash pie 
Coffee Milk 


Potatoes on half shell 


String beans 


Pear salad 


ones and hence necessitate an 
extra dessert of some sort for 
them. Meals which require the 
minimum number of dishes, too, 
are to be desired, since you can- 
not double your family without 
increasing the size of the dish- 
washing job at best and certainly 
we do not want to add to it un- 
necessarily. Planning meals which 
can be prepared partly in ad- 
vance is also a point since there 
is always enough to be done the 
last minute anyway. This last 
consideration is especially impor- 
tant when the neighbors are asked 
for Sunday dinner for the de- 
mands of church and Sunday 
school leave few last moments. 

I am giving menus for three of 
the meals that have proved suc- 








the latter view and also to the 
feeling that if we could just see 
how to do it easily we should 
want to include it in our life. Now that 
so much is being written about the im- 
portance of developing the right sort of 
family relationships and especially stress- 
ing the significance of companionship 
among members of the family it seems 
that we should pause a little and see 
wherein our own households are measur- 
ing up to what seem to be the present 
needs. As I watch the families that I 
know, I am impressed with the com- 
ments made about those that seem to be 
particularly successful in maintaining a 
happy and loyal household. It is usually, 
“Well, they have always done so many 
things together,” and, “I never knew a 
family that enjoyed family picnics the 
way they do. They ask the Jones fam- 
ily to go with them and 
everybody from the grand- 
mother to the small tod- 
dler seems to have a good 
time.” I would not argue 
that all social life in a 
family should be of this 
sort but I do believe that 
some affairs in which all 
members of the family 
participate should not be 
completely left out of our 
living scheme. To plan for 
such, however, requires 
thought. One has only to 
try asking the whole Smith 
family with the mother 


Isn’t it funny how much better such 
ordinary things as milk and 
carrots and spinach taste 
at Bobby’s house 
than at home? < 


pitality while they are small, or they 
may never be entirely at ease in enter- 
taining. 

Recognizing that there were many ad- 
vantages to an occasional dinner when 
all our family asks all of your family to 
partake with us, I decided to experiment 
on some dinners that would be simple to 
prepare yet meet the needs of varying 
ages, an important point where fam- 
ily members of different years are to 
be included. After a few attempts at 
this family social life I realized that 
there are easy dinners and difficult 
dinners to serve to a group so cosmo- 
politan as to age, and so I beset. my- 
self to make a record of 
those that proved easiest 


cessful for our own “two family” 
entertaining. 

Dinner I can be made to care for al- 
most any age, because if there are chil- 
dren too small to eat the ham or the 
dumpling crust, they still (Cont. on p. 90 



























and father, John aged | 
fourteen, May aged six, 
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Veal pot roast may be cooked in the waterless cooker, Dutch oven 





, fireless cooker, casserole, or electric fireless 


The Art of Cooking Veal 


Long, Slow Cooking In Moist Heat Is Necessary 


INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 


EAL, well cooked, is a general 

favorite. When poorly cooked, the 

less said about it, the better. One 
often hears the remark, “I don’t like 
veal; it is either dry or stringy.”’ It can 
be either, but it need be neither. It really 
is all a matter of cooking methods. In 
order to cook it properly 
one must understand 
something of the char- 
acter and structure of 
this meat. Veal is the 
flesh of the immature 
beef animal. Being 
immature, it is lacking 
in fat and it has a large 
amount of connective 
tissue in proportion to 
the amount of muscle 
tissue. 

It can be seen quite 
readily that all or these 
factors must be consid- 
ered when cooking veal, and when they 
are taken into consideration, it will be 
appreciated readily that veal makes an ex- 
tremely delicate and palatable meat dish. 

The lack of fat is the reason for the 
“dryness” of which complaint is made. 
If fat is added in one form or another, 
this objection will be overcome. Braising 
veal in whole milk or cream is one way, 
and a very good way, of adding fat. 

The same principles of meat cookery 
that apply to the less tender cuts of beef 
apply also in cooking veal. The less 
tender cuts are less tender because of 
their large proportion of connective tissue. 
It requires long, slow cooking in the 


presence of moist heat to soften connec- 
tive tissue, therefore veal, which has a 
large proportion of connective tissue, 
requires long, slow cooking. That it 
often does not get it accounts for the 
“stringiness”’ of which complaint is made. 





Veal molds with green peas 


Veal cannot be successfully broiled or 
panbroiled for two reasons: First, be- 
cause, since it does not contain enough 
fat, it will stick to the pan or the broiler 
and it will scorch rather than brown; 
second, because broiling or panbroiling is 
a quick method of cooking by dry heat 
and hence does not give either the time 
or the moisture necessary for softening 
the connective tissue. 

Veal may be roasted. The cuts used 
for roasting are the leg, the loin, the 
rack, the shoulder and the breast. The 
shoulder and the breast are numbered 
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among the less-demanded cuts and conse- 
quently are lower in price than the 
popular leg, loin, and rib cuts. The 
shoulder and breast make more attractive 
roasts if they are boned and rolled. To 
make up for the deficiency in fat, veal 
that is to be roasted should be larded, or if 
not larded, slices of salt 
pork may be laid over 
the top of the roast. A 
veal roast should be 
basted frequently dur- 
ing the cooking process 
to make it juicy. The 
time allowed in roasting 
veal is 25 to 30 minutes 
per pound with 25 min- 
utes additional. 

The boned shoulder 
and breast and the leg 
as well may be filled 
with a savory bread 
dressing. A recipe for 
dressing which is particularly good with 
veal is given later in this article. 

One of the very best ways to cook veal 
—either in thick pieces or in thin ones— 
is by braising. Braising is one of the 
most successful methods employed in 
cooking the less-tender cuts of meat and 
this applies to all veal cuts because of the 
large amount of connective tissue which 
they contain. It may be well to define 
braising. It is a combination of roasting 
and stewing. The meat is first browned 
and then cooked in a closely covered 
dish with the addition of very little 
water—in using the waterless cookers 
which arenowon (Continued on page 86 
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Photo courtesy Mrs. N. Albright, Washington, 
who says, “Truly—at last the perfe fireplace— 
Sor the Heatilator is of use, not simply an ornament,” 


A Successful Fireplace 
. « « Guaranteed! 


Extra beat hitherto wasted—doub/e or 
treble the volume, without smoke—comes 
from the register of the Heatilator. 


Your fireplace will be doubly useful as 
well as ornamental if built around a 
Heatilator. It will deliver the heat or- 
dinarily lost in brickwork or chimney 
flue—two or three times the usual vol- 
ume, from the same fuel. Fresh air from 
outdoors comes into the double-wall 
chamber of the Heatilator, is heated 
over the fire, and sent into the room 
through a grille register. Complete fire- 
place success is assured—good draft, no 
smoke, fine ventilation, no cold air draft, 
and double or treble heat from same 
fuel. Heatilators save their cost in labor, 
materials and fuel. 


We guarantee complete satisfaction or 
will refund money and pay up to $20 
extra to cover bona fide cost of removal 
and return in case of dissatisfaction. 
Sold through dealers or direct, at same 
price, $78 delivered (U.S.A.). If your 
dealer hasn’t a Heatilator, simply mail 
coupon, and we will ship prepaid to 
your nearest freight station. Any mason 
can install in new or old fireplace in a 
few hours. Full particulars on request. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY Syracuse, New Yore 


References: Dun, Bradstreet or 
any bank (highest credit rating). 









Unit | 

_ 
A Complete Unit ® 
up tochimney flue. 
Heavy boilerplate 
used. Makes popu- 
lar size fireplace. 





HEATILATOR CO., 
508 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 

[-] Please send full particulars without 
charge. 

(_] Enclosed find $78 for which send 
Heatilator subject to your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction with extra 
payment in case of return. 


Write Name and Address Below, 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every good cook in our family. 
ished recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


ite unpubl 


Oysters Woodcrest 


1 can of tomato soup 2 dozen small oysters 


1% a green pepper, finely and their liquor 
chopped Seasoning 

Cook together the soup, green pepper 
and oysters until the oysters are done. 
(They will curl around the edge when they 
are cooked.) Season to taste and serve 
hot. The vitamins and the iodine con- 
tained in this dish make it very healthful 
as well as delicious. This amount will 
serve four persons generously as a main 
dish.—Mrs. G. P. M., Pennsylvania. 


Orange Sweet Potatoes 


For an attractive guest dish that can 
be partially prepared before time for 
dinner, try this: Cook sweet potatoes in 
boiling water, adding just a few grains of 
salt and a level tablespoonful of sugar. 
When the potatoes are done, mash with 
butter, and fill orange shells which have 
been previously prepared by scraping out 
the white lining. About twenty minutes 
before time to serve, place the potato- 
filled shells in a slow oven and just before 
they are ready to serve, put a marsh- 
mallow on top of each. The potato will 
have a delicate flavor of orange.—I. C., 
Virginia. 

Cheese Content 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
3 eggs 
Paprika 

Into a glass baking dish put the cheese 
broken in small pieces. Pour in the cream 
and place in the oven to melt. Stir occa- 
sionally to keep smooth. As soon as the 
cheese is melted add salt and the three 
well-beaten eggs. When it is just ready 
to “set,” sprinkle the top with paprika 
and serve immediately. This is a most 
satisfactory last-minute dish to add in 
case of an unexpected guest for breakfast, 
luncheon or supper.—I. C., Virginia. 


4 pound of cheese 
4 cupful of cream 


Cocoanut Drops 


Grate 1 cocoanut, and add to it half its 
weight in sugar, and the white of an egg 
whipped to a stiff froth. Mix together 
thoroly and drop on buttered white 


| paper in a baking tin. Bake slowly (300 
| degrees) until brown.—E. M., Louisiana. 


Tasty Prunes 


I never cook dried prunes alone. One 
day I cook orange peel with them, an- 
other day I use lemon peel, another day I 
put rhubarb with them. Whatever fruit 
I have I add to the prunes. Apples are 
very good combined with them. Some- 
times I cook rice, sago or tapioca with 
them. Prunce juice added to other fruit 
juice makes a wholesome drink during the 
summer. Whipped cream added to prunes 
(after the juice has been taken away) 
makes adeliciousdish. Prunes added to 
gelatine make a splendid dessert, and 
custard and prunes are another good com- 


| bination.—Mrs. N. N., British Columbia. 





in your favor- 


Meat Loaf 


1 pound of plate beef 2 eges 
1 pound of round steak 1% cupful of milk 
4 pound of lean pork 1 teaspoonful of salt 


44 onion 1 can of tomato soup 
1 cupful of ground stale 4 teaspoonful of celery 
toast salt 


Have the plate, the round steak and 
the pork ground together at the meat 
market. Put stale toast thru the food 
chopper and add to the meat, with the 
eggs, slightly beaten, and the milk and 
salt.. Mix thoroly and form into a round 
loaf. Put into a greased baking dish or 
casserole. Place in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). While it is heating there, prepare 
a sauce of the tomato soup and the half- 
onion, sliced, by frying the onion in about 
1 tablespoonful of butter or other fat for 
about ten minutes, then adding the soup 
and celery salt. Let come to a boil and 
cook for about fifteen minutes, then pour 
this sauce over the loaf, first slightly hol- 
lowing out the top of the loaf so that 
some of the sauce will stay there. Bake 
in a very moderate oven (350 degrees) 
about one and one-half hours after the 
sauce is added, increasing the heat at the 
last to brown the loaf. Cover the dish 
if there is any danger of the meat scorch- 
ing. Be sure to get the plate beef. It is 
essential for the fine flavor of this meat 


loaf.—E. T. P., Iowa. 


Liver and Egg Salad 


Calf liver, fried or baked 3 small onions minced 
3 hard-cooked eggs very fine 
French dressing 


Chop the liver and eggs, not too fine. 
Add onions, season, and mix with French 
dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves.—Mrs, 


W. P., Ohio. 
Kentucky Corn Dodgers 


3 cupfuls of cornmeal 4 teaspoonful of soda 

14 teaspoonful of salt 3 tablespoonfuls of lard 

1 teaspoonful of baking Buttermilk 

powder 

Sift together all the dry ingredients. 
Rub in the lard. Add just enough 
buttermilk to bring the mixture to a 
handling consistency. Shape into small 
flat cakes, place on a greased baking sheet, 
and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) until 
golden brown.—M. L. B., Indiana. 


Ham Crescents 


Weigh mashed boiled potatoes, about 1 
cupful or a little more, and add to them 
the same amount, in weight, of flour and 
butter. Also add 1 egg and beat thoroly. 
Roll out quite thin, cut in squares and 
put 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of chopped boiled 
ham in the center of each square. Begin- 
ning at the top corner, roll the squares 
tightly, and when rolled, shape into cres- 
cents, pinching the ends together. Bake 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees) until 
browned. These are delicious for picnics 
or luncheons.—A. W., Wisconsin. 
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Chinese Delight 
1 pound can of redsal- 1 No. 2 can of small 
mon garden peas 
1 8-ounce can of tomato 1 cupful of cooked rice 
sauce or pulp 44 cupful of butter 
After flaking it and removing the skin 
and bones, place the salmon in the bot- 
tom of a large baking dish. Over it pour 
the tomato pulp. Add a layer of rice 
(using half the rice, which has previously 
been cooked tender in a double boiler). 
Drain most of the liquid off the peas and 
pour them over the rice. Dot peas well 
with about half the butter and sprinkle 
lightly with salt and pepper. Add the 
remainder of the rice and butter, and 
place in a hot oven (400 degrees). Bake 
forty-five minutes and serve piping hot. 
—A. R., Missouri. 


Sunshine Spice Cake 
1 cupful of brown sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
\% cupful of shortening mon 
(drippings) 1 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 cupful of sour milk 16 teaspoonful of nut- 
4 teaspoonful of soda meg 
2 eggs (reserve one yolk 17% cupfuls of flour 
for frosting) 1% teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder 
Mix in order given and bake in a moder- 
ate oven (375 degrees). Ice layers with 
the following: 


Frosting for Sunshine Spice Cake 
14% cupfuls of confectioners’ sugar 
1 teaspoonful of melted butter 
1 egg yolk 
Milk to make of right consistency to spread 
Mix thoroly and put between layers and 
on top of cake.—Mrs. T. N. B., Con- 
necticut. 
Orange Fudge 
1 orange, ground up 1 small can of condensed 
4 cupfuls of sugar milk 
Squeeze the juice from the orange, and 
grind the rind. Cook the rind and juice 
together until tender. Measure, add 
water to make 1 cupful, add sugar and 
milk and boil to the soft-ball state (234 
degrees.) Beat until cool.—V. P., lowa. 


Sour Cream Pie 
Yolks of 2 eggs, beaten 1 cupful 
1 cupful of sour cream chopped 
14 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
1 tablespoonful of flour mon 
Mix together and cook, stirring, until 
thick; pour into.a baked crust. Whip the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and 
beat in 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Spread 


of raisins, 


on top of the pie and brown lightly in a | 


very slow oven.—l. M. T., Nebraska. 
Soup—the Ozark Way 


Cover a fresh soup bone with cold water | 


and let it come gradually to a boil, then 
simmer slowly until the meat is tender. 
Do not add salt until the cooking is done. 
When the meat is done strain the broth 
thru a cloth. To 1 quart of this broth 
add 1 medium-sized potato cut into small 
dice, and 4% cupful of washed rice. Let 
cook until tender, then add 1 can of toma- 
toes chopped fine. Let come to boiling 
again and add 1 tablespoonful of flour 
mixed with 1 cupful of sweet cream. Let 
boil about five minutes and season with 
pepper and salt. For a “dressed-up” 
soup, strain a quart of this soup and add 
1 teaspoonful of sugar, a few bits of celery, 
a pinch of curry powder, and mace, and a 
dash of cayenne pepper.—Mrs. D. G. 
Arkansas. 


’ 


Delicious Creamed Potatoes 
When creaming potatoes, sprinkle a 
tablespoonful of caraway seeds into them. 
They give a delicious flavor to this well. 
known dish and will be a delightful sur- 
prise for the family.—E. L. D., Cali- 
fornia. 


| 
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You cannot buy 
this shirt 
for your husband 


HIS brand-new shirt is not for 

sale. It is here because it illus- 
trates perfectly why your whole wash 
is easier to do with Fels-Naptha. 


You know that a shirt gets dirtiest 
at the edges of the cuffs and collar. 


These are the spots you have to rub: 


—and rub mighty hard, generally, to 
get them clean. This is hard on you 
and hard on the shirt. 


And why is this dirt so hard to get 
out? Because it is greasy. Collars and 
cuffs rub directly against the skin, 
absorbing oily perspiration which 
makes the dirt cling tightly. 


But there is an easy way to get it 
out! Fels-Naptha—unusually good 
soap blended, by our special process, 
with plenty of naptha. You can smell 
the naptha in it. And naptha, as you 
know, isthe grease-dissolving cleanser 
used in “dry cleaning.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


So when you use Fels-Naptha, the 
naptha cuts even the greasiest dirt— 
the good soap washes it away. It is 
extra help that you should have. 
Not just on shirts but on every- 
thing washable — for it gets clothes 
clean and white again without hard 
rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha works in cool, luke- 
warm or hot water; in tub, machine 
or when clothes are boiled. It is ex- 
ceptionally kind to your hands—and 
that makes it ideal soap for dish- 
washing, too. You can get its extra 
help at your grocer’s. Get it today— 
for after all nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 
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when your furniture will roll 
so easily on Bassick’s 


HOVING — tugging — dragging. | 


That’s bad for furniture. Bad for 


floors. Bad for rugs and carpets, too. 


Why not stop it? Why not put on 
Bassick’s and gently roll your furniture, 
instead of dragging it? Silently—easily 
—Bassick Casters swivel and roll over 
rugs, carpets — and polished floors: No 
scratching. No marring. No noise. 

Nearly all hardware stores sell Bassick’s. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, we'll supply you 
direct. Send dealer’s name and enclose remit- 
tance to cover your order. Be sure to give size 
wanted. See description below for sizes. 


Three Bassick Diamond Velvet Casters 
that meet nearly every need 





Feltoid Wheel Fibre Wheel Steel Wheel 
For use on hardwood For use on carpets, For use om carpets, 
ond polished floors. rugs, linoleum and rugs ond rough floors. 
composition floors. 
For Heavy Weight Furniture 
Size FFB $2.00 set Size FRB $1.30 set Size FSB $0.80 set 
For Medium Weight Furniture 
Size DFB$1.60 set Size DRB$1.00set Size DSB$O.65 set 
For Light Weight Furniture] 
Size BFB$1.30set Size BRB $0.75 set Size BSB $0.55 set 


Bassick 


Casters 









The Bassick Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


1. Send me copy of “The Neg- 2. Send me........sets of 
lected Inch” to help me select Bassick Casters, Dasesees ° 
the right casters for my fur- for which I enclose$.....++e 
niture. Check Here (J 


Ditled 6 Wet ais 6c 000600 0008 cccbbebsed tebececnedeeserr™ 
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For Better Housekeeping 


MABEL J]. STEGNER 





Here is a toaster that actually “watches 
the toast!” One slice of bread is placed 
in the slot and the levers are pressed 
down, lowering the toast and turning on 
the current. When done, the current is 
automatically turned off and the toast 
pops up nicely browned on both sides 














A white handled knife and fork set with stainless 
steel blades, illustrated below, is interesting 





There is no temptation to 
Slight the sifting of flour 
for cake-making when. this 
sifter, with its four layers 
of fine-meshed screening, is 
used. One time thru sifts the 
flour four times, and re- 
versing it gives eight sift- 
ings. The cut above shows 
the construction 








An all-enamel drip coffee pot which needs no filter 
paper is a@ recent achievement that will delight 
lovers of drip coffee. It is illustrated at left 

















At right is shown an electric 
washer operating by the vacuum 
cup system, and consisting of two 
tubs—a large one for washing and 
a smaller one for drying, simul- 
taneously, by centrifugal force. A 





gas heater under the washing tub 
and an automatic drain control 
are other worthwhile features 
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Enjoy these 
Important Improvements 
in Home 
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EW comfort and new 

economy in home heat- 
ing are the fruits of nine 
years of Scientific Research 
by the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating As- 
sociation in University of 
Illinois laboratories and in 
the Warm Air Research 
Residence at Urbana, IIl. 


A Re-circulating Warm Air 
System of home heating has 
been developed that gives 
the air within the home 
June warmth, June moisture, 
and June movement. A set of 
), rules known as the Standard 
, Code has been devised 
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to assure scientifically cor- 
rect installations carrying 
the triple endorsement of 
the Dealer, the Manufacturer, 
and this Association. 


There is only one way to be 
sure of enjoying the new 
comfort made possible by 
these improvements in heat- 
ing practice: Insist ona 
Warm Air System installed 
according to the Standard 
Code. 


The National Association’s 
triangular symbol shown be- 
low is your guide in identify- 
ing dealers pledged to make 
Standard Code installations. 


THE NATIONAL W ARM AIR HEATING 
AND VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 
12 East Long St., Columbus, Obio 


armAirSystem 


installed according tothe - 


Standard , Code 






<s Insist 
















The triangle at the right is & The Association Symbol iden- 
the symbol of the National = tifies dealers pledged to make 
Warm Air Heating and Warm Air installations ac- 


Ventilating Association. cording to the Standard Code. 





In every 
triple balm of June 


eating / 


- 


45 


room the 


June air is warm; June 
air is refreshingly 
moist; June air is stir- 
red by gentle breezes. 
Happy the home 
whose walls enclose 
June comfort when 
biting frosts and bit- 
ter winds besiege 
from out of doors! 


—.. WARM AIR. 


RESEARCH RESIDENCE ~~; ij 
we” 





A book that all 
home owners should read 


If you have not read “Health and 
Comfort with Warm Air” send us 
your name and address on the cou- 
pon belowand wewill mail it to you 
gratis. It explains the new develop- 
ments in home heating science. 


(MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE NATIONAL WARM AIR 
HEATING & VENTILATING 
ASSOCIATION 
12 E. Long Street, Columbus, Obio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free book 
on Warm Air Health and Comfort. 


Name 
St. & No.. 


City 

















| 
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your own 
Roses 
all summer 


and fall! 


Plant “Star Roses” this spring 
and enjoy a season of rose-satis- 
faction and rose-happiness. ‘‘Star 
Everblooming Roses” are guar- 
anteed to bloom the first season— 
they’Il give you a feast of glorious 
blossoms both summer and fall. 


Also, if you order soon, 
you will get the varieties 
you want. We will ship 
them to you, of course, 
in time for earliest safe 
planting in your part of 
thecountry. Simple and 
explicit directions for 
planting and care ac- 
company every “Star” 
shipment. 


For easy buying and for 
utmost satisfaction, we 
recommend the ‘Star 
Every “Star Dozen,” the twelve best- 
poe AP arg liked, most satisfactory 
celluloid startag. roses. All colors. Our 

biggest selling selection. 
Cataloged at $12.50, but you pay only 
$10.50. Better order your “Dozen’”’ at 
once—roses cannot be ‘“‘manufactured” 
to fill late orders, you know. 


Let us send you our free 1928 “‘Star Guide to 
Good Roses.” It is profusely illustrated and 
pictures twenty-four “‘Star Roses” in natural 
color, besides telling about 
hundreds of other rose var- 
ieties. All ‘‘Star Roses’, are 
grown by master rose grow- 
ers. The are carefully 
tested and guaranteed to 
bloom—the only trade- 
marked roses! Be sure to | 
look for the durable cellu- | 
loid **Star’’ tag. 

Your copy of this beautiful . 
“Guide” andcatalogisready 

—and FREE! Send today!! 4 


THE CONARD-PYLEC 


Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 
P. S.—1928 edition, “Success With Roses,” en- 
tirely rewritten, instructively illustrated, new, 
helpful, interesting—only 25c. Order now. 
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Flowers For the Table 


JEAN HAVEN 





Nut meats make funny conventionalised 
flowers to decorate these little cakes 


EAUTIFUL flowers, fragrant flow- 
ers, or, when these cannot be had, 
even artificial flowers, are essential 

to the table which does more than satisfy 
mere physical needs; but edible flowers are 
quite different from any of these. They 
bring memories of summer blossoms to 
the winter luncheon or dinner or after- 
noon tea and render marvelously appetiz- 
ing the vegetables and fruits which must 
come from a can instead of from the 
garden. 

Salads offer unlimited possibilities for 
the concoction of edible flowers. Perhaps 
the family budget does not 
permit the purchase of 
cut flowers, but if some 
golden carrots, cooked or 
raw, are sliced lengthwise 
into thin _ petal-shaped 
pieces, which are marinat- 
ed for a while in highly 


seasoned French dressing, and 
then arranged on a lettuce leaf in 
the form of a sunflower with 
chopped nuts for the center, the 
luncheon table will look very 
festive. If the cook has plenty 
of time, the carrot can be cut into shoe- 
string slices and arranged to form a chry- 
santhemum much less expensive and more 
nourishing than those in the florist’s win- 
dow, even tho not quite so satisfactory in 
some other respects. 


THT other colorful root, the beet, is 
equally available for flowers for the 
table. If it is cooked until very tender, 
peeled, and cut into eighths from the top 





almost but not quite thru the 
root end, and the pieces pulled 
slightly apart with care that 
none is entirely separated from 
the base, only a little imagina- 
tion is required to believe that 
it is a really, truly red rose. It 
may be served hot this way, or 
cold on a lettuce leaf with a 
spoonful of mayonnaise for the 
yellow center. Beets can be 
sliced into “petals’’ to form a 
daisy or into finer strips to make 
an aster. 

Hard boiled eggs are easily 
transformed into white daisies, 
or amazingly realistic Easter lilies. Green 
peppers, or, if these cannot be procured, 
long green pickles, are useful for stems 
and leaves. 


Fevrts of various colors, such as 
peaches, apricots, pineapples, bananas 
and apples, are very easily transformed 
into lilies or daisies or tulips. Nuts or 
grated cheese or a spoonful of salad dress- 






















An elastic imagination will 
at once recognize a chrys- 
anthemum (carrots) above; 
a poinsettia (apple) at left; 
and a daisy (hard-cooked 
egg) in the bowl below 


ing make excellent centers and if served 
with a bowl of whipped cream these 
fruity flowers are winter desserts as 
healthful as they are attractive. Real 
poinsettias are unavailable most of the 
time, but an astonishingly accurate imi- 
tation can be made very cheaply, and 
what is more it tastes (Cont. on p. 130 
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In the well-ordered Home of 
Mrs. HUGH CABOT of Boston 








—/uxurious 
comfort ts “a 
necessity”’ 














Mrs. Hucu Casor 








of the aristocratic New England 
amily of Mayflower ancestry, so 

distinguished in American states- Mrs. Casot’s BepRooM IN HER ANN Arsor Home 
pag ey ‘s aed? ye The lavender-scented linen sheets, the satin-bound blankets, the hand-run 
? lavender taffeta quilts are dainty details in keeping with the luxury of the 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. The Simmons Twin Beds are a new model, 

SPACIOUS, gracious, old-fashioned home No. 1025, in graceful Early American design 
6 
A is Mrs. Cabot’s, filled with the spirit of 

hospitality, well-being and good cheer. 


“Our furniture is of the good old New 
England type,” she says, “much of it handed 
down from generation to generation.” 








Mrs. Cabot chose for her own room twin 
Simmons Beds, in graceful Early American 
design, fitted with Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 
tresses and Simmons Springs. “For the well- 
ordered home these are a necessity,” says 
Mrs. Cabot. “They assure complete comfort.” 


This marvelous Beautyrest Mattress and 
luxurious Spring are by Simmons, world’s 
greatest makers of beds, springs and mattresses. 
They are unequalled for buoyant comfort. The 
sturdy spring fitly upholds this well-boxed, 

uilt-up mattress—so firmly tailored that it 
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holds its shape for years. Tue “Luxurious” Simmons Beautyrest MATTRESS) Nore THE FINE WIRE COILS 

In fuenjeuse and. depertment cneven, this Ueeatiy tmgeoved in Mrs. Cabot’s room shows this season’s smart new Luxuriously upholstered, they 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky Mountain region covering of modernistic stripes. This famous mat- = the Simmons Beautyrest 
snd Wass, Sep-gur hair upheleenee, mye oy tress owes its comfort to its unique construction. Mattress its buoyant comfort— 
Mebane, Me yay Spring, | A Hundreds of sensitiwe coils are buried in its luxurious its smart, well-boxed upstand- 
Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. upholstering. Such perfect comfort! Such buoyancy! ing sides that can’t be crushed 
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my fence that may interest readers of 
this magazine. You may 
publish it if you wish.— 
Walter C. Fude, Rock 














Island, Illinois. 


Lucky Horseshoes 


[* you are not inclined 
to let your wife be a 
golf widow, and yet you 
want to keep fit, and keep 
that office belt-line down, 
construct a horseshoe 
court in your own back- 
yard, and interest your 

ys or the neighbors in 
the manly sport of pitch- 
ing shoes. 

My backyard is quite 
full of fruit trees but I did 








A fourteen-year old boy with the help of his father built the 
delightful pool pictured above. It is found in theL. B. Edgar 
garden, Delaware, Ohio. Just above the pool we present a 
new water lily——the Mrs. R. V. Sawyer, the finest of pinks 


An Amateur Builds A Fence 


BECAME a subscriber to Better 

Homes and Gardens in March, 1926, 

and derive much benefit from the 
magazine. Having all the issues on file, 
I often refer as far back as the first one 
for some practical point on something or 
other. 

This summer in my spare time I have 
designed and built a pergola and orna- 
mental fence, for which I feel that Better 
Homes and Gardens deserves much credit. 

This pergola and fence measures 40 
feet over all. The pergola itself is about 
5 x 7, having a floor of 10-inch sidewalk 
tile set in cement with about two inches 
of cement between the tiles set on a 4- 
inch base of concrete. 

The fence I made in 8-foot sections. 
The 4 x 4 posts are creosoted to above the 
ground line. Posts and 2x 4’s used are 
of redwood, 2x 6’s are of yellow pine, 
lattice of white pine. Any and all of the 
lattice panels may be taken out for paint- 
ing as they are set in the fence and pergola 
as glass in a frame, backed up from the 
rear with a molding to which they are 
fastened with brass screws. The seats are 
made of heavy lattice strips which may 
be lifted out, as the frame they set in is 
stationary, made out of 2 x 4 material. 

The only millwork on the whole job is 
the newels on top of the fence posts. I 
started the coping on the 2 x 6’s with a 
small keyhole saw, but a neighbor came 
to the rescue and loaned me a cabinet- 
makers’ scroll saw. Altho this work was 
all new to me, I enjoyed it very much 
and think it was beneficial to me as I 
am employed indoors in a wholesale drug 
house. 

I am enclosing, herewith, a picture of 
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find a place where I could 
put a shoe court north and 
south, or nearly so, with 
the north peg under an 
apple tree and the south 
one under a cherry tree, 
It affords shade most all 
times of day. We seldom 
play at midday anyway. 

I set two Ford axles in concrete with 
the slant and height required by standard 
rules forty feet apart, leaving several 
inches above the concrete for clay. Then 
I made two 6-foot boxes of 2x4’s on 
edge, and placed these so the pegs came in 
the center of the box, leveled so the two 
courts would be equal in height. The 
peg should extend 10 inches above the 
box level, and incline two inches toward 
the other peg. Then I filled in the boxes 
and on the outside so the edge of the box 
was even with the ground. Around the 
pegs and almost to the front edges of the 
boxes I put clay. By keeping the boxes 
wet down, the clay will be soft enough to 
hold the shoes where they alight, but not 
soft enough to be slippery or sticky. 

I have light board covers for the boxes 
with holes in the centers thru which the 


Among Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 





pegs stick when they cover the courts. 
These keep the sun from drying the clay 
hard during the day. I set them up 
against stakes back of the courts during 
play to keep glancing shoes from ruining 
the currant bushes back of each peg. 
You can buy stancard shoes for the 
game, and rules of play come with the 
shoes, as well as dimensions of the court. 
While the pairs of shoes are numbered or 
lettered so as to (Continued on page £0 

















Every year the garden club of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, distributes zinnia seeds to school child- 
ren. When fall comes a zinnia show is held 
and prizes are awarded. The two winners in 
the 1927 show are pictured above. Below are 
shown the fence and pergola built by Mr. 
Fude. He tells about itin a letter on this page 
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Plan Your Garden Now 
and with the RIGHT Tools 


No true garden lover ever stops gardening. 
Winter’s winds and snows serve but to 
hasten his preparation for next year’s gar- 
den. Now 1s the time to start and carefully 
plan for finer flowers and more fresh and 
luscious vegetables. 


Let us help you, with the True Temper 
Garden Book. In its 48 pages, easy, simple 
instructions are given for every garden task. 
Soil preparation, fertilization, planting, in- 
sect and disease control are all fully de- 
scribed with illustrations. 


And more—something that will add greatly 
to your pleasure and profit—an expert selec- 
tion of the right garden tools for every task. 


This book shows you how to save time and 
make easy work out of spading, pulverizing 
the soil, weeding, caring for your lawn, and 
dozens of other tasks some of which you 
may have found a little irksome. Write 
today for Free Copy. Please mention your 
dealer’s name. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for over 100 Years 


RUE IEMPER 


GARDEN TOOLS @f@ 








The User’s Book of True Temper Tools— 
companion to the Garden Book—illus- 
trates and describes the right tool for 
every farm and garden task. It tells why 
True Temper Tools are the finest made 
and how they save time and money. 


oe 








This 48-page illustrated Ra ad) 
booklet gives complete 
directions for every 
step in gardening. Free 
on request. 





Branded on 
the handle of 
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tool 


























A Spading Fork 
is the first garden 
tool you need. 
This one has 
square sharp 
tines which pene- 
trate hard, pack- 
ed or heavy soil 
easily and thus 
save time and 
work. It is called 
an English Dig- 
ging Fork. Cat. 
No. ED4D. 





the right tool for 
every task. Ask 
for a copy. 
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distinguish them, I prefer to paint one 
set red, another green, another yellow, 
three pairs being needed if three play 
singles at once, and I keep the pegs 
painted white. It makes the game better 
to see where the opponents’ shoes are 
before you pitch, which cannot be done 
if all shoes are black.—Alson Secor, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


When We Read About Pewter 


I AM a subscriber to your magazine and 
read the article, “The Return of 
Pewter,” by Elizabeth Macy Kauffman, 
in the November issue. 

After reading part way, mother and I 
scampered to the attic, where we had a 
little teapot which was made out of 
pewter, and which had been handed 
down some time in the good old days, 
but when we cannot trace. It merely 
holds one cup and on it is.inscribed the 
name “J, Kohler 1853” in English letters. 
It has a wooden handle which extends 
straight out of the side around which is a 
heart-shaped emblem. 

No doubt, if this little pot could tell 
some tales we surely would have some 
thrills, as it was made ten years before 
the Civil War, and somehow or other its 
life was saved from being turned into a 
bullet. 

After reading the article completely 
we polished the pitcher and it surely 
must have felt good after such a thoro 
bath. 

Perhaps others are doing practically 
the same as we did, and will prize their 
pieces more than merely keeping them 
because of their age.—Laura L. Bern- 
hardt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Breakfast For Two 


[DLY glancing from my breakfast table 
to a miniature glade formed by an ell 
of the house and shrubbery, I saw Mr. 
Robin, with a red, red vest, industriously 
tugging at a long, wriggling worm. It was 
a huge worm for a little bird, but Mr. 
Robin seemed not at all daunted by the 
size of his adversary. 

As he struggled valiantly, I spied Mrs. 
Robin, in a quiet morning frock of 
brown, standing patiently at one side, 
watching her worthy spouse with head 
cocked alertly and a bright black eye 
which seemed to say, “Now, I wonder if 
my Bob has overestimated his power;” 
—but, no, a last tug and the worm was a 
prisoner. Mrs. Robin stood perfectly 
still and Mr. Robin seemed about to par- 
take of his breakfast in selfish greediness. 
I thought he was eating, but on looking 
closer, 1 saw he was merely passing the 
worm thru his bill, and, to my great in- 
terest, he balanced it exactly in half— 
neatly clipped it in two, ace up one 
piece and presented it to his lady fair, 
who received it soberly and gravely as 
her just due. He thereupon returned to 
the other half with a cocky slant to his 
head and a jaunty trot, as one who has 
done his duty well. 

They breakfasted leisurely and then 
flew away, leaving in my mind a sweet 
picture of domestic felicity, which might 
well be emulated—Marie M. Giroud, 
Sewaren, New Jersey. 


My Transplanting Notes 


OULD it interest “Among Our- 
selves”’ readers to know my plan of 
improving our perennial border each 
year? At the present time, when fall 
flowers are blooming, and when one still 
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has in mind the position, size and color ar- 
rangement of spring and summer beauties, 
I am busy making notes. I have three 
perennial borders: one rathershady corner; 
one partly in shade, and one which hassun- 
shine almost all day long. I decide now 
which plants have been misplaced in one of 
three borders, where color scheme was not 
quite perfect, where onespot needs filling in 
—probably for variety in foliage, etc. It is 
fascinating, and each fall there are, natur- 
ally, less improvements to be made. I pre- 
fer to do transplanting in late summer, if 
the season is right for it, but there are al- 
wayssome annuals which one hasn’t the 
heart to disturb at this time. That’s why 
_ we need our “transplanting notes,” for 
use when the annuals have gone to sleep. 
—Bertha Warnecke, Maywood, Illinois. 


Curtain Rods for Cottage 


Windows 


(= of the problems in our summer 
cottage at the beach was to secure a 
satisfactory cheap style of rod for the 
hangings. The salt air corroded the 
cheaper metal rods, and rusted the dif- 
ferent materials very badly. I finally 
secured some five-eighths-inch fir dowel- 
ing at a cost of less than a cent a foot, 


and stained or enameled it to harmonize | 


with the woodwork of the room in which 
it was to be used. I also enameled some 
lengths white for towel rods in the bath- 
room. Either a screw eye or a screw hook 
may be used to hold the rods in place.— 
Lois E. Caughey, Seattle, Washington. 


Beauty in the Schoolroom 


WE have a window garden in our 
school. I bought a fernery and 
filled it with rich leaf-mold, and in this 

















Alexander Beck of Indianapolis in his 


picturesque garden 


fernery we placed slips of wandering jew, 
the plain green, green and white stripe, and 
red stripe alternating. In the middle we 
planted three yellow tulip bulbs. A coleus 
adorned one corner, a begonia another. 
While waiting for the tulips to grow, we 
stuck in some red alder-berries. We intend 
to plant three blue hyacinths in a rowin 
frontof the yellow tulipsand between them. 
We can almost see the plants grow.—Lena 
FE. Bliss, Middleboro, Massachusetts. 
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Home of E. H. Baker, Akron, Ohio. Builder, Wise Home 
Building Co., used WEATHERBEST Gray Sidewalls ee 
and Green for the roof 


An Important Factor In 
Lower Building Costs 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles cost less than ordinary side- 
wall material. They save you money not only in labor, paint- 
ing and repainting, but they give you extra insulation to 

reduce fuel cost. Their beauty, especially with a 
WEATHERBEST roof in contrasting color, is also a 
source of satisfaction. Lasting colors are assured 


_—_ by the WEATHERBEST hand dipped staining 
Woodhead — 
Canton, N. * Let us send color chart with Portfolio 


given new value 
and beauty with 
WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles right 
over the old siding. 


of 4-color photogravures showing a 
wide range of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles in different combina- 
tions for sidewalls and roofs. Send 10c 
(stamps or coin) with coupon to 
cover mailing and handling. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Inc., 1024 

Island St., North Tona- 
wanda, New York. 
Western Plant—St. Paul, 
Minn. Distributing 





’arehouses in Lead- 
ing Centers. 






pictures 
or photo- 
graph of an 
old house and 
let our Service Dept. 
furnish free sketch 
and suggestions for 
remodeling and reshingl- 
ing. No obligation. 






























WEATHERBESTSTAINEDSHINGLECO., Inc. 
‘ 1024 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen:— 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send 
Weartnersest Color Chart, Portfolio of Photo- 
gravures showing Weraruzreest Homes in color, 
some with floor plans. Also enclose book on 
Modernizing and Reshingling old homes. 
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Cups of Gold 


N many gardens of the northern states 

in summer there is an orange flower 

that lifts itself toward the sun as tho 
to catch a little more of its brightness. 
In California it grows wild on many a 
hillside, and so much is it loved by the 
native sons and daughters that it has 
come to mean to that state what the 
cherry blossom means to Japan. Altho 
the California poppy has hundreds of 
rivals for affection in that land of 
flowers, there is no greater favorite. 
Nor is there a blossom in the United 














“Cups of gold” California poppies, we call 
them 


States, perhaps, more closely linked with 
tales of early settlers. 

Spanish explorers sailing along the 
coast in the springtime, it is said, named 
it “The Land of Fire’ because of the 
flame of the poppies which were spread 
over all the hillsides. And another story 
goes so far as to say that when the gor- 
geous poppy fields were abloom they 
served as signals to ships on the ocean 
twenty-five miles or more away. 

California poppy has a strange little 
habit which you can discover for yourself 
if you plant some of the seeds in your 
garden and wait for them to bloom. The 
sepals, instead of making a dainty green 
background for the petals, like those of 
most flowers, do not separate, but are 
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Bits of Garden Gossip 


Have You Heard These Stories 
About Your Flower Friends? 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


lifted off like a brownie’s cap as the flower 
unfolds. And there stands the golden cup 
on its slender stem. Copa-de-ora, ‘‘cups 
of gold,” the Spanish folks have named 





























merely fade and die in a short time 

Four states have made the wild rose a 
queen-elect among blossoms by choosing 
it as their state flower. The roses differ 
but very little even in the widely sepa- 
rated sections in which they are found. 
Georgia claims the southern, or Cherokee, 
rose as her favorite, while New York, 
Iowa, and South Dakota, have each hon- 
ored the particular rural rose of their 
locality by selecting it as the state 
blossom. The wild rose is of their 
choice as a state flower, for since it 
cannot well be picked for decora- 
tion, it is not in danger of being de- 
stroyed by enthusiastic but careless 
folks. 

In the old days, children made 
necklaces and bracelets by stringing 
together the wild rose’s gay crim- 
son “apples,” so attractive in 
autumn and winter. Old books say 
that boys and girls were fond of 
eating them, too, and that cooks 
and housewives used them for pies 
and tarts. This country is rich in 
more luscious fruits nowadays, 
tho, so that rose “apples” can just 








The wild rose is the honored 
flower of four states 


these glorious spring time 
visitors. 


An American Princess 


YVHEN a great composer 
of music in this country 

wrote “To a Wild Rose,” he 

made folks realize more than 

ever before the rare exqui- 

siteness of that familiar little 
flower of the fence corners and 
roadsides. Somehow he caught 
the charm of petal and per- 
fume in a melody that will 
be played and enjoyed over 
and over again, just as the 
blossoms themselves with their 
wild sweetness return each 

















year to delight you. Almost 
like music itself is the wild 
rose. So frail and elusive is it 
that the pleasure of it must be 
grasped at the moment; its 
beauty can be carried away 
only in memory. A flower princess like 
the wild rose cannot be made subject to 
folks’ whims and fancies by plucking and 
thrusting into a vase; if picked, it will 
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If California pop pies are cups of gold, why not think of 
narcissi as being golden cups and saucers? 


as well be left for the winter birds. To 
them the fruit is a feast de luxe. Birds 
do not need them all, however, and occa- 
sional sprays of (Continued on page 109 
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ee in the old carpets, rugs and clothing be reclaimed 

Reversible 13 sizes by our new ee Process— scoured, steamed, 
B bleached, pickered, carded and spun into rug yarn— 

for double wear seamless 5 dyed with fast dyes and woven on modern Olson 







[a power looms—THAT WE GUARANTEE neither 
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Reversible 
for Double Wear 


Lovely New CHINESE Pattern 
No. 5968—A striking new colorful Chinese design. 
Taupe field, mulberry border. Seamless, Reversi- 
ble. Finer rugs than you ever thought possible— 
for so little money. Pattern is woven clear through. 
Easy to clean. Lay flat. 13 sizes. 


Established 54 Years Ago—in 1874 


OLSON RUG CO. 


(Use Nearest Address) 
Dept.A19,32 Laflin St. CHICAGO 
Dept. AI9 245 FifthAve. NEW YORK 








M4! L the coupon today for our new Rug 
Booklet in colors,Samples and New Low 


Prices and learn why thrifty women every- 
where, home economic leaders, rug experts 
and magazine editors are so enthusiastic 


about these inexpensive, modern rugs. 


So enormous has been our increase in 
business that we have been forced to build 
another new Million Dollar Factory. It 
is considered one of the finest, modern 
rug mills in the world. 


Oar FREE TRIAL 
Invitation— 


To convince you, too, that these 
new Duo-Velvety Rugs represent 
everything you could ask for in a modern 
rug, we extend to you our Free Trial Invi- 
tation and the privilege of ordering at Spe- 
cial Reduced Prices. 


We Will Pay EXPRESS 


Freight or Parcel Post on your material as 
explained in the catalog and in ONE WEEK 
we will send back finer rugs than you ever 
thought you could secure for so little money. 
Not ordinary one-sided rugs, but luxurious, 
modern Duo-Velvety Rugs woven seamless 
and reversible with the same deep, closely 
woven nap on both sides to give double the 


My » Special! ! An Extra Dieecunt 
for those who Write Now! 


wear. The patterns are woven clear through. 


If you are not delighted with their rich- 
ness of texture, soft colorings and the new 
Moresque Weave (guaranteed not to show 
foot marks)—simply send the rugs back and 
we will pay zou for your materials. It is not 
necessary tosend any money with your order. 


COUPON BRINGS SAMPLES 
AND NEW BOOKLET— 


**Home Beautifying Inexpensively’’ 


A fascinating showing of all the popular 
new colors and patterns in rooms arranged 
by experts. We show you 

how to achieve those FREE 
unusual touches that 
give distinction to a 
room. Mail coupon. 


Tear Out Mail To ay 


OLSONRUGCO., A/9, . (usenearest address) 
32 Laflin St.,Chicago 245 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please mail your FREE RUG Pages 












in colors. Special DISCOUNT Offer—FRE 
TRIAL Invitation—-aaud SAMPLES of rug ne 
prepared by Ols. a Process. All to be sent free. 
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Street (R.F.D.] 

City State 
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A Library House-Cleaning 


Let’s Be Independent and 
Choose Our Own Books 


HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


HE library in the average home is a 
haphazard affair. Usually the built- 
in book-shelves hold an ornate set, 
The World’sGreatest Speeches and Orations, 
or something of the sort, that some 
smooth-talking agent sold Father twelve 

















Will Durant, who wrote ‘The Story of Phi- 
losophy,” a best-seller that is important 


years ago and that nobody has ever 
opened since. They also hold the set on 
child-training that Mother was so crazy 
about when Junior was a baby but that 
she straightway forgot after Sister came— 
with so much to do, how could a body be 
expected to consult a book every time a 
youngster acted up a little? A spanking 
is quicker. Besides, educational theories 
change overnight—and goodness knows, 
those books must be out of date by this 
time! 


HEN there is that dry-looking set of 

George Eliot that Father’s Aunt 
Rebecca gave him along with a lot of 
musty schoolbooks when the old home 
was sold, and there’s a Longfellow and a 
Lowell and a Whittier that some old beau 
of Mother’s gave her when she was a girl 
—she has always been a little sentimental 
over them. Then there are twenty or so 
ancient best-sellers: Janice Meredith, 
Richard Carvel, When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, and their like, along with two or 
three volumes by Gene Stratton Porter 
and Harold Bell Wright. Perhaps If 
Winter Comes (such a sweet story!) was 
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added three years ago Christmas when 
Cousin Lizzie gave it to Mother, and 
probably there’s a Main Street, too, a 
book--that.-the grown folks all read at 
one time even tho it did make them mad. 
Oh, yes, and probably there is a mam- 
moth volume called A Thousand and One 
zems of Poetry and another called Wit 
and Humor of the Age. Then there may be 
a dog-eared book on phrenology dating 
back to the time when that ancient 
science swept the country fifty years ago 
or less. 


O, I don’t exaggerate—that is the 
extent of the library in the average 
home, and aside from a thoro dusting 
at least twice a year, very little attention 
does this library get. I sometimes wonder 
why unread books are so carefully cher- 
ished. With all our modern talk about 
how each article in the home must be 
either very useful or very beautiful, we 
go on for years and years caring for books 
that are neither, and never give the sub- 
ject a thought. Oh, yes, we vaguely feel 
that “books do give a house such an at- 
mosphere of culture!’’—without stopping 
to realize that there is very little culture 
in an out-of-date best seller or in a set 
that nobody reads. The daily paper and 
the radio are a better index to the real 
state of our culture. 

Should we buy more books? Perhaps 
not, but by all means let us think about 
the ones that we do buy. In every self- 
respecting household budget (and every 
family has a budget these days, see the 
latest home magazines) there is a special 
item called Advancement, under which 
Books and Magazines is listed as one of 
the items. For what is our book-money 
spent? For what ought it to be spent? 

At the time I write this, the Literary 
Fuild and The-Book-of-the-Month Club 
are receiving much attention in the maga- 
zines and papers. These organizations 
offer to choose your books for you, send- 
ing you a new one every month—a book 
chosen by a certain committee made up 
of writers and critics. All you have to do 
is to send in the money and read the 
book, knowing that it is a book that you 
ought to read because it is at the same 
time being read by thousands of other 
people and is therefore likely to be made 
a best seller. 

There is something a little too stereo- 
typed about this mode of book-choosing 
to suit the independent mind—in fact, I 
feel much as did Keith Preston, the late 
Chicago columnist, when he wrote: 


“Tt dignifies our humble shelf 
To know we picked the books ourself, 
And when our choice is very bad, 
It’s at ourself that we are mad.”’ 


Of course, if you don’t do any choosing 


or any thinking, it doesn’t matter what 
club or guild you join, it won’t be your 
library anyhow. But if you really think a 
little and grope a great deal and honestly 
long to have‘a library that is yours you 
will prefer to make your own mistakes. 

If you read a great deal anyhow, and 
can afford it, there is good in these book- 
buying plans, but given a meager sum 
only to spend on books, I should join 
none of them. They offer altogether too 
much fiction of the best-seller sort, and 
that sort of fiction is like man as pictured 
in Job, who “cometh forth like a flower 
and is cut down: fleeth also as a shadow 
and continueth not.’’ In a year’s time the 
permanent library you are building will 
be all cluttered up with impermanent 
trash. Read these books, by all means— 
they will help you to understand the times 
in which you live—but don’t buy many 
of them—get them from a circulation 
library. 

I have before me a list of present “best 
sellers” (it is early November when I 

















A recent picture of Carl Sandburg, whose 
“Abraham Lincoln—the Prairie Years,” is 
beautiful and significant 


write this) and there is little here under 
“Fiction” that I should care to own, 
Among the non-fiction books, I should 
buy without hesitation Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years, for 
I regard it as both important and beauti- 
ful—a splendid (Continued on page 104 
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Another fine product of the “‘tide- 
water” cypress swamp lands is 


Louisiana Swamp 


TUPELO 


Its peculiarmerits were not known 
to the early settlers of Louisiana, 
but today it is the popular trim- 
wood and flooring material for 
residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. 


We shall be glad to send you 
informative literature on this 
interesting wood. 
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Hidden among the islands of Louisi- < 
ana’s coast line, is the cypress-fringed 
Bay of Barataria. 


About the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, this became the rendezvous of a 
daring band of buccaneers, led by the 
pirate-patriot, Jean Lafitte. 


With his brother Pierre, he commanded 
a fleet of armed luggers that preyed upon 
foreign ships venturing into the Gulf. The 
booty was smuggled into New Orleans and 
secreted ina ree shop, where it was 


sold to the citizen$ at bargain prices. 


Abetted by the sympathies of the people 
and the indifference of the authorities, the 
Lafittes prospered as freebooters de luxe, 
and were regarded as outlawed heroes. 


They proved their patriotism in 1815, when 
they joined forces with General Jackson at 
the Battle of New Orleans. The skilled 
gunnery of the Baratarians was a factor 
in the victory, and they were afterward 
rewarded by a full 







growth of red cypress. The 
lumber was hewn by hand and 
extensively employed in construc- 
tion of ships and buildings. 


Many of the structures, erected as early as 
1803, are still standing and in habitable 
condition. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal’ 


as made into lumber today, has the ad- 
vantages of modern methods of manu- 
facture and scrupulous standards of 
seasoning, grading and handling. 


This is the fine building material you may 
well select for your new home, using it 


-especially for exposed parts such as siding, 


porch flooring, step 





pardon from the 
government. 

r y ry 
This historically fa- 
mous district, even 
in those days, was 


booklet 


ing these things. 





Thousands of families are bringing well-built old houses 
up-to-date by remodeling, adding porches, changing cor- 
nices and similar alterations and reconstruction. Our 


Making the Old Home Young 


is full of practical ideas and suggestions for accomplish- 


Ask for a Copy—it’s Free 


ping, door and win- 
dow frames and out- 
side woodwork - 

inside woodwork 
too, if you admire 
its rich red tones and 
finely figured grain. 








noted for its superb 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


0 Carondelet St - —- - — New Orleans. La. 


















Make your present | 
home NEW 


IVE your present home life-time 
G beauty this simple, new, inexpen- 
sive way. Lay Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles right over present siding or 
stucco. Re-roof with them, too. 


Atless than the cost of two thorough 
re-paintings, you will add anothercoat 
of insulation—most owners find Creo- 
Dipts over siding save 15% to 25% of 
yearly fuel bills. 


And you'll reduce paint-bills, be- 
cause genuine Creo-Dipts are selected 
cedar shingles — weatherproofed by 
exclusive Creo-Dipt staining processes. 


Send for photographs 


Mail the coupon below today, for 
examples of old homes made new by 
rebeautifying with Creo-Dipts. Or, 
ask your builder or lumber dealer. 
Leading lumber dealers everywhere 
carry Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles in 
stock. Insist upon genuine Creo-Dipts 
—endorsed by prominent architects 
and builders for the past 20 years. 
The name Creo-Dipt on each bundle 
is placed there for your protection. 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 





PHOTOS 


SEND FOR | 











Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1322 Oliver St.,N. Tonawanda, 
N. Y. (In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal 
Bank Bldg., Toronto, ) Sales offices in principal cities. 

Enclosed find 25 cents for twenty-eight large-size photo- | 
graphs of new Creo-Dipt homes by leading architects, old | 
homes rebeautified, booklet of color suggestions, and name | 
of local Creo-Dipt dealer who will recommend a reliable 
carpenter-contractor, 


Check [—] Covering siding 
[_] Building new 


i Covering stucco 
C] Re-roofing 
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A Salary Cut Brings 
Financial Relief 


PAULINE BURTON BYRNE 


OING along, neither living extrava- 

gantly nor economizing greatly, we 
were caught in the slump that hit the 
oil fields. To reorganize my husband’s 
company and to put it on its feet the 
salaries of all employees were cut in 
two. During the readjustment of finances 
the company was closed for six weeks, 
which caused us to go in debt. Having 
been married just one year and having a 
number of “necessary” things to buy in 
that one year, we were caught without a 
surplus of cash on hand. 

We sat down and faced facts. John 
looked at me and I looked at John. We 
loved our home and we decided to sell 
that only as a last resort. I could go to 
work, but we decided to try everything 
else first. To pay off a debt and to live 
on one-half of our usual income was going 
to take some good hard thinking, which 
we did. We had to systematize our affairs 
and our very lives. 

Amusements came first on the list of 
things for consideration. Picture shows? 
Going down town, paying a parking fee 
and choosing a picture sho» without 
much thought was checked cf the list. 
Picture shows would not be attended 
unless the picture was really worthwhile 
and then in our own neighbc~hood where 
the price was lessened and a parking fee 
was not necessary. True, the picture was 
several weeks old, but it had lost none 
of its goodness. The legitimate theater 
was weighed carefully. A play would 
have to be really worth the money before 


| we would attend. And we would move up 


a few flights of stairs to the gallery. We 


| have attended fewer shows, but we have 


enjoyed those few much more than the 
ones we saw in former times. 


LUBS and entertainment; we went 
over the list and crossed out the ones 
which gave us the least for our money. Mer- 
cenary, you say. Yes, but we were cut so 
it was necessary for us in turn to @t. An 
evening social club we kept, a literary club 
for me, and our church organizations. We 
weighed the debits and credits of these 
clubs carefully. In the church organiza- 
tions we did our bit for charity, helping 
the poor, etc. I needed the stimulus of 
my literary club and we both needed our 
evening social club. We found these clubs 
gave us the most for our money and yet 
cost us the least. We had never before 


| given that idea much thought. Now we 
| had to face facts as they were presented. 


We were paying interest on our home and 
were entertaining and being entertained 
in a downtown club. The downtown club 
money could go into the home. We didn’t 
feel the payments on the home so much 
when we received the benefit of it and we 
enjoyed that home more. Our entertain- 
ing was thought out carefully and guests 
for dinner ate the same food we planned 
for ourselves. If hash was on the menu, 
hash it remained and simple custards 
and sliced fruit took the place of the 


more elaborate whipped cream desserts 
of former days. 

Books and recreation. We both liked 
to read and that was the salvation of our 
readjustment. Our magazines were gone 
over carefully and the ones we found the 
most beneficial were kept. Promiscuous 
newsstand buying of- all kinds was 
stopped. A weekly visit to the library 
solved the book problem. We lost noth- 
ing on our reading, and I found a great 
deal of help in many of those books bor- 
rowed from the library. 


UR recreation took the form of motor 

rides into the country. A country club 
had been cut off the list, but we found 
more joy in climbing hills for flowers, 
stopping by the road for bittersweet and 
hunting the elusive persimmon. Our 
winter store of nuts was gathered at a 
joyous nutting party in the woods be- 
longing to a friend. A discarded radio 
set with two head phones was brought out 
and furnished more recreation at our 
own fireside. 

Another thing we found to be true. 
Your own city offers you a great deal of 
amusement if you will only look for it. 
We had never attended the unveiling of 
monuments or receptions to visiting 
officials because we didn’t like the crush. 
Now we are one of the “crush.”’ We at- 
tend all public events and we have devel- 
oped a greater civic pride and greater 
knowledge and a greater love for our 
brother in the crowd who is pushing us 
along. 

Food and Clothes. We put this item 
last on the list, and we read many, many 
books on food values before we discussed 
this item. Milk, butter and eggs we left 
as they were. We couldn’t afford to 
economize there. We ate foods that were 
in season and we planted a garden. We 
found potatoes seemed necessary to us 
both and we found them not the least ex- 
pensiveitem on the list, so we planted three 
pecks of potatoes and they yielded eight 
bushels. We stored six bushels and sold 
two bushels, which raid for the seed 
planted in our garden. Between the rows 
of potatoes we planted corn and beans. 
Several dozen tomato plants gave us 
enough for our own table and also for 
canning and pickling. Pot roast took the 
place of the more aristocratic rib roasi 
on Sundays, and Swiss steaks replaced 
the tenderloin of former days. [I still 
wanted to give my friends flowers when 
they were sick, so my florist bill took on 
new items such as seeds, bulbs and 
plants. Around the edge of our vege- 
table garden I planted flowers, and these 
sweet peas, roses and gladiolus from my 
own garden were just as much appreci- 
ated by the sick as those from the florist 
had been in times past. My party deco- 
ration problem was solved in my own 
back yard. 

Now for the clothes. We had a goodly 
supply but we needed to look to the 
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Now plaster is reinforced 
exactly like concrete/ 


When you build, why invite ‘*‘plaster lightning” 
—ugly cracks in decorations? You can reinforce 
plaster just like concrete, with steel. How? By 
a 8 using STEELTEX as your plaster base instead of 
Eliminate lath. A method already used in 110,000 buildings! 
ee And this reinforced protection is only part of 
P. laster what you get. shes tek insulates ell witeg ; 
° ‘aagp!? - damp-proofs it, and sound-deadens it! 
Lightning Study the sectional illustration and see how 
rust-proofed, fabricated steel is built into walls 
and ceilings—steel is completely embedded! Notice 
the heavy double backing. Think how it throws 
a shielding blanket around each room! 
Solid comfort! Four results! Yet no more cost 
than a first-class plaster job over any other base— 
and often less! 














Section showing STEELTEX 
and how it is used 
1. Waterproof backing. 2. Waterproof 


compound. 3. Second tough backing. 
4. Furring device. 5. Rustproofed steel 


be : 
“1 Reinforces : reinforcing fabric. A. Scratch coat of 


va plaster. B. Straightening coat. C. Fin- 


Ba ae a eo plaster : ishing coat. 


on 


a 2 Insulates : % . Two other important types 


For a new stucco house or “‘overcoating” 
; "3, Dam AM an old one use stgeLtex for Stucco for 
: p-pt fs % its four-fold value. For a concrete or 


ite gypsum floor or roof use steeLtex for 
ut Dea dens oe ‘ , Floors and Roofs. Same principle—same 
sie sound 


protection. Use NATIONAL REINFORCING 
for all other concrete construction. 

| _ FREZ BOOK—Send coupon below 
No one who plans to build should be 
without th:- valuable book. Send 


the counon for Better Walls for Better 
Homes. 


STEELTEX 


THREE TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE—SAME PROTECTION 
7 for plaster cee for Stucco... for floors and roofs (concrete and gypsum) 















































National Steel Fabric Company 


Orviston oF Name 


_ (Pittsburgh Steel Co} 














Street 





202 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send, without charge, copy of 
Better Walls for Better Homes. 













City ae ee BY SE ESR 











WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
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1927 Index 
oN ow Available 








BettER Homes and GARDENS is 
really not a magazine to be read and 
then thrown away, because the help- 
ful information each copy contains 
will be just as useful next year, ‘or 
the year after, as this year. 


Yad 


Thousands of our subscribers keep 
a complete file of BETTER Homes and 
Garvens. Then, when they want to 
plant a rose garden, build a lily pool, 
rearrange a room, or do something 
else in the garden and home, the arti- 
cles dealing with these things in back 
issues of BetreER Homes and Gar- 
DENS are available to help them. 


wd 


Of course, it would be quite a task 
to have to look thru a complete file to 
find a particular article. So each year 
we make up an index which lists 
everything appearing in BETTER 
Homes and Garvens for the twelve 
issues. This index gives the issues 
and pages where you may find the in- 
formation desired. 


Ye 


There is no charge for the index. 
Just send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing it. 


Yad 


And if you have any back numbers 
missing, we'll gladly supply you with 
them at 10 cents per copy. 


BETTER HOMES 


ano ENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








| Frazzledazzle. 


Better Homes and GARDENS 


| future. To replenish a certain amount 


each season was @ saving and this 
we did. I found out one thing: I could 
not patronize the bargain counter as I 
had done in times past. My wardrobe 
had to have one tone so my shoes, bag 
and hats would harmonize. As it ran to 
browns and tans the vivid reds, greens 
_ and gray were too much ef a temptation. 
Accordingly I kept away, deciding on the 
shade and quality of the material before 
I went to the store to buy and then not 
being tempted. 

We are living now on just one-half of 
our former income and to all appearances 
are living just the same except that per- 
haps to say we are happier. We were 
made to think, think before we bought, 
and think before we spent even one cent. 
So if we can, as we are doing, pay off a 
debt and keep up our running expenses 
on just one-half of our income, we will 
be able to save money on one-half of our 
income—which is something we couldn’t 
do before on the full amount. We thought 
we were living economically and, we 
thought we were not extravagant, per- 
haps because we were not buying dia- 
mond necklaces and driving expensive 
cars, but I wonder. A two-hour survey 
of our lives has made us not only happier, 
but financially better off. To be better 
off financially on a cut salary sounds like 
a paradox, but it is true. 


If I Were Judge! 


N a few weeks now we will read in the 
papers that this man or that woman 
has been awarded the Heydiddle Prize 
of Five Thousand Dollars for the best 
short story of 1927. Then in a month or 
so we will read that Mr. Dingfod or Mrs. 
Razzledazzle has been awarded the How- 
itzer Prize of Ten Thousand Dollars for 
the best book of 1927. And then the year 
1928 will be successfully launched on 
another cycle of literary spasms. 
Speaking of literature and, more than 
all things else, of literary prizes, if I were 
judge in a literary contest I would take a 
number of things into consideration be- 
fore I awarded that sive Thousand 
Dollars. If I were a judge I would award 
that prize for the piece of literature re- 
gardless of “shape, size, length, breadth, 
thickness, race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude” of that particular 
piece of literature that most appealed to 
me. 
Along about January Ist, when Ole 
Jack Frost is shaking his fist in my face 


and daring me to come outdoors where | 


he can send his pet chills frolicking over 
my anatomy, I’d just like to be called on 
to judge a contest in which was decided 
the world’s most interesting reading. And 
right in deciding this contest I would hit 
Ole Jack Frost a Jonah! I wouldn’t award 
that prize to Mr. Dingfod nor to Mrs. 
I’d give the prize to the 
author and the publishers of the most 
interesting January reading printed in the 
old U.S. A. 

What is the most interesting piece of 
literature which you have seen lately? 
Let’s make this a personal question. Let 


me ask myself the question, and date that | 


question as of January 15, 1928. Here’s 
the question: “What is the most inter- 


esting, the most thrilling, the most ab- 
sorbing story, book, or magazine which 
you have seen this year?” 


In answering 
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10 vamieries $2 
VARIETIES 
Splendid, big 
Blooms; from our 
strong, vigorous 
tu 


2 Year Own Root Field Grown. 
Guaranteed Hardy and to Bloom 


from Summer to freeze-up. Each 75c; 

three, $2.20; six, $4.25; dozen, $8.25. . 

aLADIOLUS #25, UFiiteen, natonaid 
variet israel 


ER-BLOOM 


STREPTOSOLEN 


Blooms all the time, Summer and 
Winter. Beautiful blue flowers. 
Three plants for $1.00. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


loomers. Grow 
a a all different. 
Seven, $1.25; Fourteen, $2.25. 


DELPHINIUMS - 


Monstrous, ane, spikes. Two 

kets of seeds, 75c. Two plants 
for 7 75c; dozen, $4.50. 

Order now. Weship at planting time. 

FREE } prne today for 140 

e Catalog of 

» Seoda, Plants.’ ulbs andShrubs. 


oo 
POSTAGE o | ews CHILDS SEED inc: 
EVERYTHING 


19 Chuids Ave. __ Floral Park, N. Ys § 


























i SAR@ 
Strong-Rooted, 2-er-3-yr.-old Bushes; nearly 2 3 

To add quickly 1000 more customers we —— 
this remarkable SPECIAL OFFER on the 
finest, fragrant varieties.— 


SOREL —-sowert ap hig pink; GOLDEN 


> OPHELI ow; ;_PREMI IER— 

rose pink; ABUTTEREL icot blend- 

“raat pink; rch LEGION 

t new aw danp red. 
BRrery bem bloomed. GUARANTEED 
GROW AND B 

MONEY E BACK PI Pick a long -stemm ba See. 
4] house roses all summer and till frost com j 











Low good 
ACT NOW Low ahold only a | 
five bushes mai 


postpaid to 

your home when planting season opens. 

yond the Mississippi River add 20c. say di 
Collins 1928 HELPFUL GUIDE— includes 
special offers on Dahlias, Chrysanth 

a other Perennials, Gladiolus, Climbing ‘Recon 


ing Vince Fro‘Grapes tod Seth) Wiest 
COLLINS NURSERIES 


Arthur J. Collins & Sons, Inc. 
Bei on Moorestown, N. J. 




































Designed 
Distinctive. Artistica se decorated 
Inside of bowl is bright finish dark 
| green, Outside is dull finished in 
| tawny brown with contrasting 
darker back posed, Water and frost 
roof, 27” high. yen eons fine, 
utiful bird bath tod 





BY Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
If dealer cannot supply you order 
, direct from this ad today. Packed 








Hom 
Send for * ARTISTIC “INTERIORS” 
New edition showing interiors in 
porter periods; the new pianos, 
t ture, drapes, wall effects, etc. 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY | 


ee Sat rine 7 


ieages Mt 
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this question I don’t hesitate. I know! 

But for the saxe of dramatics I’ll wait a 
minute before I tell you. 

Let’s set the stage. Let’s ring the cur- 
tain up. Let me be one of the actors 
and you be the audience and likewise the 
judge: ‘The house-lights are off! The 
foot-lights are on! The curtain goes up! 
I, in my part of our little play, am sup- 
posed to represent a business man whom 
we will call Mr. Garden Lover. Mr. Gar- 
den Lover sits at a glass top mahogany 
desk. A customer—another business 
man—comes in to talk with Mr. Garden 
Lover about a matter of business in 
which a considerable sum of money is in- 
volved. Mr. Garden Lover is all ears. 
He is very much interested in what his 
customer is saying. The customer warms 
up to his subject. Mr. Garden Lover 
listens more intently and nods now and 
then in approval. Just at this time, Miss 
Daisy Flower, Mr. Garden Lover’s very 
efficient secretary, places a pile of mail— 
letters, papers, packages, on his desk. 
Mr. Garden Lover listens to his customer 
and idly fingers thru the unopened mail 
on his desk. And then! Oh, Boy! Mr. 
Garden Lover’s eyes fall on a 1928 seed 
catalog! In less time than it takes to tell 
it, Mr. Garden Lover dismisses his cus- 
tomer with a curt, “I'll talk with you 
about that matter tomorrow,” he scoops 
the letters up in a pile on the corner of his 
desk or pitches them over in the waste- 
basket, and wades into that seed catalog 
like a hungry ewe into a sassafras patch. 

And in a twinkling of an eye the first 
literary contest of the New Year is de- 
cided and the prize goes to the author and 
publisher of the first seed catalog which 
reaches me in 1928. 

Are you satisfied with the decision? 

If you are in a ruri-down condition, if 
you feel weak and listless, if your appe- 
tite is gone and you have the headache a 
lot and if you feel cross and peevish, your 
physician may advise you to go to Hot 
Springs or to Dawson or to Colorado or 
to Timbuctoo, but I’ve an idea that about 
the best thing you can do for your malady 
is to lay in a supply of 1928 Seed Catalogs 
and read and plan and dream for the 
worthwhile things which may be yours 
in the coming year if you are but willing 
to put forth the effort.—H. C. F. 

















Down the garden path at the Ralph W. 
Mason home, Watertown, Mass. 
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One of the homes fro 
> if es from our 


new “Plan “Book 








CurrorD A. TRUFSDFLL, JR., Architect 


| cA 
=<" 69-Year Bridge 
of 


California Redwood 


When U. S. Grant was fighting Indians in Nor- 
thern California, his soldiers built a bridge of Red- 
wood logs cut from the nearby forest. 


For 50 years this bridge was used. Then the original 
stringers were rolled closer together and a new deck 
put on. 


As late as 1919 the bridge was still serving pedes- 
trians. A 69-year test of Redwood. 


Such examples are not rare in California, where 
the worth of this wood has been known since the 
days of the first settlers. Redwood is impregnated 
by nature against decay. 






Builders like to use Redwood—‘it is easy to work, 
and stays put. It is hard to ignite and slow to burn. 






Homes of Redwood are sound, stable, and long- 
lived. Build your home for generations. 






USEREDWOOD—“i7¢ lasts” 







SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK 
‘Redwood Homes by California Architects” 








Ca.irorniA Repwoop Association, Dept. 182 
24 CALIFORNIA ST. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 









Send me a free copy of your book, '"Redwood Home Plans hy California Architects” 
Name 
Address ___ 
City. 
































He. eft forma plahern: 


The primitive psaltery, from an original 
drawing of the eleventh century in the 
British Museum 


DEFINITE form, or plan for build- 
ing is just as necessary in a musi- 
cal structure as it is in a material 

structure. It will be well to keep in 
mind, however, in this connection, that 
form is not all that is necessary for 
beauty in music, for in itself it is merely 
a set design thru which a composer may 
express his musical ideas. But it is a de- 
sign so necessary that without it music 
would be no more than a meaningless 
jumble of sounds. 

Musical form is in itself quite obvious 
even to the most musically ignorant or 
inattentive person. Hearing an opera or 
a symphony even for the first time, he 
cannot fail to notice that the music 
changes occasionally from loud to soft or 
from slow to fast. True, a thousand de- 
tails may escape his notice altogether 
and he may describe the work as tune- 
less, but the impression that he does get 
of its general “mood” or spirit, whether 
in its entirety it is “big” or otherwise, 
whether its various sections are in repe- 
tition or in contrast, all these are ele- 
mentary ideas of form or outline. 

To give in detail the story of the de- 
velopment of musical form would re- 
quire the space of volumes, therefore 
that which 1s to be set down herewith 
must necessarily be limited to just such 
points as will give the reader an idea of 
its origin and development, and which 
will help him to distinguish one form 
from another thereby adding to his gen- 
eral enjoyment as a listener. 


Mesic in some crude form or an- 
other was in existence for many 
centuries before the Christian era. The 
Chinese, Egyptians, Assyrians and the 
Greeks had all invented and developed 
various systems of tonal progressions 
which eventually developed into our 
modern scales, and we know that with 
these people, and particularly with the 
Greeks, song writing and even part writ- 
ing in songs was common. But whatever 
music these ancient countries enjoyed, 
with the exception of a very few num- 
bers it has all vanished with the rest of 
their glories, and now the earliest music 
of any definite structure of which we 
have record is that which came into be- 
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The Building of Music 


The Story of the Song Form is a Romantic 


Record, Intertwined With Religion 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


ing in the early Christian church in the 
form of chants and hymns. These early 
hymns were all of one voice or part and 
were sung or chanted entirely without 
any harmonic accompaniment. 

This kind of music which consisted 
only of a single series of notes or melody 
was called monophonic, which comes 
from the Greek words which mean “sin- 
gle-voiced,” and it was not until in the 
tenth century that polyphonic or “many- 
voiced” writing was begun. A monk 
called Hucbald living during the tenth 
century wrote parts for two different 
voices to sing at the same time and the 
monk d’Arezzo some hundred or so years 
later wrote an “organum” in harmony 
for four voices. 


OR about the first one thousand years 

after the birth of Christ the leading 
musical work of the world was done en- 
tirely by the church. In the twelfth 
century when medieval chivalry was at 
its height, there wandered from place to 
place the troubadours in France and the 
minnesingers in Germany, singing and 
composing as they went along, songs of 
love, valor and religion, and playing 
their own accompaniments on lutes, 
harps and viols. A number of these old 
troubadour and minnesinger songs have 
been preserved and several of them have 
been recorded. Interesting for study 
purposes are the troubadour songs 
“When the Nightingale Shall Sing” and 
“Early Strolling at My Leisure,” and the 
minnesinger songs “Summertime” and 
“Minstrel Song.” If, as is generally be- 
lieved, these minstrel songs formed the 
basis for the folk song as we have it to- 
day, then they played an important part 
in the development of the song form in 
general for they then represent also, the 
birth of the present day art and recital 
song. 

To John Dunstable, an Englishman, 
who lived in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, goes the credit for having writ- 
ten the first important polyphonic music. 
One of his contemporaries, a Belgian 
named Dufay, developed a song form 
which is known as the canon. The canon 
is a form of music in which a given 
melody is accompanied a short distance 
later by an exact repetition of the same 
melody and so written that the parts 
harmonize. A fine example of this is an 
old four-part canon called “Sumer is 
icumen in” and one which is believed to 
be the oldest known example of poly- 
phonic music on record. One, the tune 
of which is perhaps better known than 
“Sumer is icumen in” because of its use 


in our churches today, is the hymn “All 
Praise to Thee” to the tune known as 
the “Tallis Canon.” Thomas Tallis, who 
lived from 1520 to 1585, the composer 
of*the “Tallis Canon,” was among the 
very first to write in the song form for 
many voices. He left many remarkable 
choral works which won for him the 
title of “Father of Choral Music.” 

At the same time that Tallis was writ- 
ing in England an Italian named Pales- 
trina who was the choirmaster at St. 
Peter’s cathedral in Rome was writing 
choral music in the polyphonic style for 
use in the Catholic church. Palestrina’s 
works represent the highest perfection in 
polyphonic writing for voices and many 
of his compositions are in use today, par- 
ticularly in the Catholic church. 


Altho, as we have noted, the influence 
of the troubadours and the minnesingers 
on the developmert of the song form 
was very great, the influence of the 
Church was still greater, and up until 
about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury all the real progress in the musical 
world was made under the Church’s in- 
fluence. This influence was very great 
even after a great deal of progress had 
been made by the writers outside the 
Church and in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century we find what was the be- 
ginning of our modern oratorio coming 
directly out of the Church. In 1575 
Filippo Neri, an Italian priest, estab- 
lished the custom of having sacred words 
sung to music immediately after his re- 
ligious addresses. He also established an 
order of priests known as the “Congre- 
gation of the Oratory.” 


‘THs order gave sacred musical plays 
both with and without acting and 
these plays came to be known as “ora- 
torios,’ getting that name from the part 
of the ehurch in which the priests assem- 
bled. In these oratorios the words were 
of a sacred nature and they were written 
for a chorus and solo voices. The oratorio 
as we know it today is much the same 
as it was at that time except for the fact 
that the parts today are sung entirely 
without action, and the work is given 
without staging, costumes or scenery. 
Oratorio today is considered as being the 
highest of all the song forms, being held 
by a great many as even a higher form 
than that of the opera. 

In 1675 Henry Purcell, an Englishman, 
wrote songs and incidental music for a 
play by an English writer named Tate. 
While songs and incidental music had been 
written possibly even for some of the 
original performances of (Cont. on p. 75 
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“(Dhat Worlds She'll Conquer! 


Your little girl . . . for her you have dreamed and planned as you watched her 
unfold . . . to her you are giving every opportunity that lies in your power to give. 


In every child . .. boy or girl . . . there runs an instinctive urge to musical self- 
expression. Give your child the opportunity to develop this inborn desire through 
the piano, the natural, logical musical instrument. 


Of all the accomplishments that enhance the loveliness of womanhood the ability 
to play the piano is perhaps the finest. Give your daughter the means to acquire 
this accomplishment. What worlds she'll conquer! 








A GOOD PIANO, like every other product of 


quality, is subject to the inroads of time and use. 
Proper tuning two to three times a year will 
prolong the musical life of your piano. If your 
piano is too old, you should consider exchang- 
ing it for a new instrument. Don’t expect your 
child to get the most out of music on an antiquated 
piano. 


FREE to Parents Who Have No Piano in Their 
Home: A four-octave keyboard on heavy paper. 
A wonderful help to beginners. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


247 Park Avenue 


Che THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


Write For These Wonderful Books 


Twelve Look-and-Play Piano Lessons for 
Young People: The simplest piano lesson 
book ever published. Makes learning the 
piano amazingly easy. Send 50c. 


Everybody’s Look-and-Play Piano Book: For 
those who can’t play, but wish they could. 
Anybody can play the piano with this book. 
50c postpaid. 













New York City 



























PETUNIAS 


Buy good seeds, including some of the doubles 
and some of the balcony types. 

Seeds are very small and slow to germinate. 

Start seeds indoors very early. Sift the soil. 
Sow the seeds over surface and firm down rather 
than attempt to cover seeds with soil. Keep 
under glass until seedlings are well started. 
Keep an even condition of dampness. Thin 
plants as they grow. 

Transplant to pots or other boxes if they be- 
come spindly. Transplant to porch boxes or 
borders when all danger of frost is over. Seeds 
planted directly out of doors will bloom in late 
summer. 

Little care is required after transplanting. 
Sater regularly. This flower likes sun. 




















SNAPDRAGONS 


| Usually classed as an annual but in some 
sections is carried over as a perennial. 

Buy named varieties. There are many lovely 
tints growing to varying heights. 

Altho plants may be grown from cuttings, 
seed planting is usually recommended to avoid 
rust. 

Plant indoors in very early spring for bloom 
the same year; or out of doors in late mid- 
summer, carrying over the plants in a cold 
frame. 

Avoid acid soil, add a pinch of lime to each 
hole in setting out the plants. 

When transplanting, pinch out tops of seed- 
lings to induce a bushy growth. Twelve inches 
apart is a good distance. Loamy limed soil 
enriched with leaf mold and decayed manure 
produces super bloom. 





















































ZINNIAS 


Buy good seeds. The dahlia flowered 
zinnias are lovely. 

Plant seeds when all danger of frost is over. 
Seeds will come up ordinarily in five or six days. 
Many gardeners find that better plants are 
produced by planting in hot bed, and trans- 
planting. 

Plant preferably in rows, sowing seeds 
about half an inch deep. Ordinary soil is 
satisfactory but fertile ground produces 
superior blooms. Thin eventually to fifteen or 
more inches apart. 

Cultivate regularly. If watering is neces- 
sary, soak just the roots. Spray stems and 
leaves regularly with nicotine sulphate solu- 
tion. Healthy foliage adds much to the beauty 
of this flower. Do not let the plants go to seed 
if you desire conti bl Keep old 
flowers picked off. 

Protect the plants on the first frosty nights 
and you will have blooms late in the fall. 














NASTURTIUMS 


Buy good seeds—named varieties by all 
means. The tall varieties are freest bloomers. 

Plant out of doors when danger of frost is 
over. A well-drained, sunny location is best. 

Seeds should be sown an inch deep and 
thinned to eight inches apart. Nasturtiums 
thrive in moderately good soil but manure is 
neither necessary nor desirable. Limestone 
soil is advised by some gardeners. 

Follow ordinary cultural directions. Keep 
seed pods picked off. 

Watch out for aphis. Begin early in the sea- 
son to spray regularly with a nicotine sulphate 
solution. 

















SWEET PEAS 


Buy good seeds. 

Plant common varieties in late fall or very 
early spring; seed of delicate varieties when 
weather is settled in spring. me gardeners 
sow indoors in February. 

Do not plant two successive years in the 
same place. Well-enriched soil produces best 
results. 

Trench deeply (two feet or more) and fill in 
trench to within three inches of the top with 
good soil and compost. Plant seeds one inch 
deep and firm well. As plants grow, fill in 
trench. Plants should be about six inches apart. 

Stake vines or provide trellis early in the 
season. Wire trellises are likely to become too 
hot. Cultivate often and deeply. As hot 
weather approaches, mulch with well-rotted 
manure or grass clippings. Cut blossoms daily 
—allow no seed pods to form. 

Spread fresh slaked lime around the young 
plants if slugs bother. Begin early in the season 
to spray often with soapsuds, kerosene emul- 
sion or prepared spray. Be sure the spray hits 
under sides of leaves where aphis collect. 











HOLLYHOCKS 


Obtain good seeds or plants. Try some of 
the lovely double ones. 

Plant when seeds are ripe in late summer for 
bloom the following year. Some varieties 
planted in open ground when frost is over or 
started indoors will produce bloom the same 
year. 

Dig trench two feet deep or more, fill bottom 
of trench with stones or rubbish to provide 
good drainage; fill in with good loam. Plant 
fairly deep and firm the soil well. Hollyhocks 
prefer a sunny location. 

Cultivate regularly and provide mulch in 
extremely dry seasons and for winter protec- 
tions. Cut plants down when blooming season 
is over. 

Hollyhocks are most effectively used as gar- 
den backgrounds. A fence or similar support 
enhances their beauty and affords protection 
from storms. 

Rust is a serious enemy. 


Spraying with 
bordeaux mixture will be i 














Garden Primer for Amateurs 


Clip These for Your Notebook or Card File 
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Plain Dirt Gardening 


Continued from page 30 


likely that the soil lacks nitrogen. This 
highly essential and important element 
does not come from the mineral part of 
the soil as do the others we have dis- 
cussed, but instead comes largely from 
the decay and chemieal decomposition of 
the organic or vegetable matter of the 
soil. Nitrogen may therefore be supplied 
by adding manure as well as by the addi- 
tion of commercial fertilizers. The ideal 
way to supply nitrogen to the garden soil 
and flower beds is in the form of well- 
rotted manure, and this may also be ap- 
plied to lawns altho some folks may object 
to its smell and unsightliness. Manure 
applied to a soil not only furnishes nitro- 
gen when it is decayed and decomposed by 
the soil bacteria and chemical action but 
it has another equally important function, 
that of making a soil work easily. 


In this motor age is increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure manure but it will pay to 
go to special trouble to get a supply of 
well-rotted manure for the garden and 
flower beds. 


HERE are a number of nitrogen com- 

mercial fertilizers available for the 
lawn and garden. Ammonium sulphate 
and sodium nitrate are perhaps the two 
most common forms on the market but 
others of more recent commercial de- 
velopment are also excellent. Seed 
stores can supply these together with 
directions for their use. 

Before we close it may be well to cover 
another phase of soil management in addi- 
tion to fertility. That is the matter of 
texture and tilth. By texture we mean the 
size of particles in the soil. The finest soil 
particles are called clay. Some clay par- 
ticles are so small that even a strong 
microscope does not reveal them. Next we 
have silt, which is larger than clay, and 
then the various grades of sand and finally 
gravel. The ordinary good soil will con- 
tain sand, silt and clay. When there is a 
high percentage of clay present the soil 
is likely to be sticky when wet and hard 
when dry. This is what one usually has 
to deal with when the subsoil or basement 
soil is spread over the yard. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to handle and to crop 
with any degree of satisfaction. Two 
things can be done to improve a “‘clayey”’ 
soil. One is to apply manure heavily as 
we have already suggested. Since a 
“clayey” soil — particularly that from 
the subsoil or basement—is likely to be 
very deficient in nitrogen the manure not 
only improves the tilth, that is, the ease 
of working the soil, but it also supplies 
much nitrogen. Frequent applications of 
manure will greatly improve a heavy, 
sticky clay soil. 

Then, too, when one has a heavy soil 
to handle, Mother Nature may be called 
on to help out. Frost, that is freezing 
and thawing, is a great worker to im- 
prove the physical condition and tilth of 
heavy soil. By spading or plowing the 
flower beds or the garden in the fall the 
greatest benefit can be secured by this 
freezing and thawing action. 


As we said in the beginning; soils vary | 


and certain ones may need special treat- 
ment, but if the general treatments and 
principles which have been given are 
followed, better results should be secured 
from the garden and lawn. 
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Kemoving the 


“Wet Spots 


ET Spots” in clothes after wringing 
hinder rapid drying. These wet spots 
are due to seams and folds which pre- 


vent the wringer roll from squeezing evenly 
on all parts of the fabric. 

The Maytag SOFT ROLLER WATER 
REMOVER eliminates “wet spots.” Its large, 
non-crush roll (an exclusive feature) conforms 


to thick 


and thin places, applying equal pres- 


sure everywhere. It squeezes both soap and 
water from the clothes and by taking the soap 
out prevents “yellow dryness.” It does not 
crush buttons, and the soft roll prevents press- 
ing hard-to-remove wrinkles into the clothes. 

The Maytag soft roller water remover is 
the greatest development in Maytag history 
since the cast-aluminum tub and the gyra- 
foam principle of water action. It makes 
wash hours easier than ever, and is an added 
assurance of cleaner-washed clothes. 

Phone your dealer today for a Maytag 
demonstration. There’s no obligation. Ifthe 


Maytag 
THE 


doesn’t sell itself—don’t keep it. 


MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
Founded 1894 


A postcard request brings our interesting book- 
let—“Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 
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_ HENDERSON’S SPECIAL OFFER 


1928 Seed Catalogue 
and 25 Cent Rebate Slip 
—Only 10c 


AIL the coupon with only 10 cents, and we 
will mail you ‘‘Everything for the Garden,” 
Henderson’s new seed catalogue, together 

with the new Henderson 25 cent rebate slip, which 
will also entitle you, without charge, to the Hender- 
Henderson's son specialty offer of 6 packets of our tested seeds 


Invincible ; 
Asters with your order. 





Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet 


P . 
_ These 6 packets are all seeds of our own introduc- 


tions, and are among our most famous specialties— 
Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scar- 
let Turnip Radish ;—Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mix- 
ture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
These, like all Henderson’s Seeds, are tested seeds. 


For 81 years, HENDERSON’S TESTED SEEDS 
have been the standard. Year after year, our con- 
stantly improving methods have enabled us to 


fas) \ SAN 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies 








Every Rebate Slip Counts as Cash 


With every catalogue will be sent our Hender- 
son Rebate Slip which, returned to us, will be 





accepted as 25 cents cash payment on any maintain our supremacy among American seed 
~~ swe a val 8% a P houses. The initial cost of your seeds is the small- 
POSS We ee Be Van Fee eae est item in your garden’s expense, and it is of 


without charge, the Henderson specialty col- 7 : : 
lection of three packets of Vegetable and three advantage to plant’seeds of recognized quality from 


packets of Flower seeds as described above. a house of reputation and standing. 


Everything for 
the Garden 


This is a book of 204 pages, with 12 beauti- 
ful color plates, 128 pages of rotogravure 
in various colors, and over a thousand 
illustrations direct from actual photographs 
of the results from Henderson's a. 

It offers many special collections of vege- 
table seeds arranged so as to give a con- 
tinuous supply of fresh vegetables through- 
out the Summer, and collections of flower 
seeds especially arranged for harmony of 
color and continuity of bloom. 

It is a complete garden book, and should 
be in the hands of every lover of the garden 

















beautiful or bountiful. Clip the coupon now! Early Scarlet 
Turnip Radish 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK CITY 













A 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 

New York City 


Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s 1928 adver- 
tising offer of Catalogue and Rebate Slip. 
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Ponderosa Tomato 
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Tips From Garden 
Note Books 


Contributed by Readers 


N 1925, I spread yellow blight among 
my rose bushes by using a dirty prun- 
ing knife. Two fine shrubs were destroyed 
entirely and several more were damaged 
before the disease was checked, but the 
experience taught me a lesson, and I have 
since avoided a repetition of the trouble 
by using a good disinfectant. 

At the local drug store I bought a sup- 
ply of corrosive sublimate, and dissolved 
it in hot water in the proportion of a 
seven and a half grain tablet to a pint of 
water. This mixture was prepared and 
kept in a large glass jar. Now, when 
work is to be done among my shrubbery 
I take the jar with me and after a bush is 
pruned I dip the tools into the sublimate 
solution before passing on to another. 
They are again treated with the mixture 
before being put away in the shed. It 
takes but a moment to do this, and all 
danger of transmitting diseases by the 
implements is practically eliminated. 
Care must be taken with the mixture 
since it is a deadly poison.—G. C. 


\ E had a large terrace in our back- 
yard. We did not care to sow it to 
grass as it would be so difficult to cut and 
would wash when heavy rains came, so 
we set out honeysuckle vines and are let- 
ting them cover the terrace. They stay 
green all summer and make a lovely 
effect.—Mrs. L. M. 
* * ” > 
WORLD-FAMOUS botanist gave me 
this hint which I will pass on. In 
using leaves for compost or mulching, 
remember that oak leaves are acid and 
maple leaves are alkaline. Oak leaves 
should be used on rhododendrons, aza- 
leas, huckleberries and the like, while the 
maple leaves are used on vegetables, 
garden flowers and nearly all woody 
shrubs.—Mrs. C. H. R. 
- * + + 
N February or March, when filling 
flats for early planting of seeds, I use 
flats four inches deep. Into these I first 
put one and one-half inches of warm 
sand, then one and one-half inches of soil 
mixture composed of two parts wood 
loam, two parts rich garden loam and one 
part sand, mixed. Of course after plant- 
ing the seeds I keep my flats warm and 
moist. This method produces plants that 
have a remarkable root growth, and if 
transpianted from the flats to the hotbed 
carefully and lifted from the hotbed with 
plenty of soil when »!antiny out perma- 
nently, the plants will never wither or 
check in growth, because of the unusual 
root growth of the seedlings.—G. J. 
* * 


[%. the spring my asters started dying; 
first they would wilt and in a few 

hours be dead. I looked at the roots and 

found they were matted with blue lice. 

I bought a good brand of insect powder 
from the druggist. Instead of applying 
this haphazardly, I got down on my 
knees, carefully took the dirt from each 
plant and then dosed the roots and soil 


: ee It worked in every instance.— 
M. M. 


I AM always proud of my tomatoes. I | 


stake each plant and sucker it so that 
the fruit will be large and perfect. This 
fall my vines were hanging with big green 
tomatoes when the time for frost arrived 
so I slipped stout paper bags over the 
nicest ones. The plan proved a great 
success for the fruit ripened evenly and 
quickly in the warm bags.—E. P. 

* 


* * * 


A YEAR ago I planted a fine perennial 
border and last spring fussed and 
worked to have it looking fine and doing 
well. I was quite surprised one evening 
upon looking over my perennial garden 
to find a colony of ants industriously 
throwing up a large mound of earth right 
in the middle of it. For a moment I specu- 
lated on what to do. I couldn’t burn them 
out because of the proximity of the plants 
and if I used kerosene or any other oil 
derivative I would spoil the soil for plant 
life. I then proceeded to soak the mound 
thoroly with water and left it alone until 
the surplus water had drained off and 
the soil was in condition to pack well. 
Then I stamped and tramped that ant hill 
until it was packed hard and every ant 
had disappeared. The next day a few re- 
maining ants had begun to reconstruct 
their home and had opened a number of 
runways. These I again tramped down 
thoroly. The next day three holes were 
opened and again were tramped down. 
Whether I killed all the ants or whether 
they became too discouraged and left I 
don’t know, but I have not had any ant 
hills in my perennial garden since.— 
A. H. H., South Dakota. 


* * * * 


such as come from the grocery store, 
split them down the center, leaving a 
dozen cups or holes in each side, placed 
them in peach crate flats and filled each 
cup with good rich dirt. About the fif- 


teerith of March, gladiolus bulblets were | 


Some dee 


| signs with 


planted, one in each space. The boxes 
were carefully tended and when warm 
weather approached, the paper crates 
were taken up carefully and set in the 
garden. The bulblets made fine growth 
and were not disturbed by the moving. 
The paper containers soon rotted.—G. G. 
* * * * 

M* late cabbage was always afflicted 

with green cabbage worms until I 
tried sprinkling black pepper on each 
cabbage head early in the morning. If 
the cabbage is well headed, several appli- 
cations may be necessary but ordinarily 


one or two will be sufficient to chase the | 


pests away.—Mr. M. F. 
* * * 


* 


DUE to the long dahlia season this | 


year a great many blooms started 
to form seed pods. When the pods were 
nearly formed and the centers closing, I 
picked them, hung them up by the stems 
anc allowed them to dry. Then by dip- 
ping them into paint such as is used for 
painting the different weeds nowadays, 
very pretty flowers were had for winter 
bouquets.-——Subscriber. 


| resale value. 


LAST year I took pasteboard egg cases | 





| ing grounds, 











Beau 
that defies time 


R=: snow and sleet cannot injure 


the natural tints and surface tex- 

ture that are burned into com- 
mon brick. Variations in shade are as 
innumerable as the minerals of which 
it is compdsed, and each unit varies 
sufficiently insize and line tolend inter- 
est to the entire wall. @ Rough antique 
effects may be produced by many meth- 
ods of laying, including “skintled” work; 
or common brick may be inexpensively 
whitened, the gradual wearing away 
of the single coat adding to the desired 
appearance of age. 


Low Cost—High Resale Value 


The cost of brick walls is but little, if 
any, higher thanfess durable construc- 
tion. This low cost, plus permanence, 
with no upkeep expense, makes brick 
the best building investment. A brick 
home lasts longer, and has a higher 


**Homes of 
Lasting Charm’’ 








Suggestions 
for improv- 


Brick Books for Your Use 
(C1) Homes of Lasting Charm—25c dims 
(_] Skintled Brickwork—15c 


|) Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 
| ((] Farm Homes of Brick—5c 
|C) Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 


(-] The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces) —25c 


POCO EEE H HOES EEE EEOEEH EEE EE CHEEEEEEE SHEERS HH Eee 


(Check above books wanted,or send$l ‘00, fi ~ all ddunobecha 
The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2171 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





‘PREFERRED BY ARCHITECTS 








BuildaiSave 
Readi-cut Way 
You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the 


ALADDIN mills, and make big savings on 
the lumber, millwork, orga and labor. 


Materials Readi-Cut |} 
2 floor plans. Living room, }%) 
fe ahaa mg kitchen three three 
bedrooms, bath, 


Save lSZuee Bzuee 


The Aladdin system prepares all the 
lumber in our mills cut-to-fit and ready to 
be nailed in place. Quantity production of standard 
designs, with no lumber waste, allows us to quote 
the very low prices we do, and still maintain the 
High Quality materials Aladdin homes are noted for. 








Lumber cut-to-fit; highest-grade, knotless, 
interior woodwork; beautiful, clear siding; 
flooring ; windows; doors ; — paints; hardware ; 
nails; lath; shingles or roofing; ‘together with com- 
plete’ instructions and drawings ‘that make it easy for 
anyone familiar with tools to erect an Aladdin home. 


Reception hall, large 
living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, 
breakfast nook, four 
bedrooms, = ~y closets, 


and bath. See descrip- 
tions in FREE catalog. 


We PayFreight 


We guarantee safe arrival of complete ma- 
terials and PAY FREIGHT. You take absolutely 
no chance in dealing with the Aladdin Company. 








an be built with or 
without fireplace. 


Complete shipment of all materials can be made with- 
ina few days after order is received. Aladdin’s 22 


years’ success is proof that you can do as thousands 
of other home-builders do every yeaar—SAVE _— 
home. 


time and annoyance by building an Aladdin 


S152 


All Materials Readi-Cut 
4 pot a Living room, 
dining roo m, kitchen, 
three bedrooms or two 
bedrooms and bath. 





ALOG 


\s XM Write today for your Free copy of 
the handsomely illustrated Aladdin 
“Catalog. It is just off the press 

and presents many new types 

oe a 















trent floor plans for you to chon fg 
THE ALADDIN CO., 8 , Be Sy: 


Wlimington, N.C., Portiand, Ore., 
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The Stiff Walk Unbends 


Continued from page 23 


the stones are actually to occupy in the 
finished walk or flagged terrace, and 
sometimes it is found better, especially 
if one is handling the matter himself dur- 
ing spare time, to do the casting in 
moulds prepared in the back yard. In 
either case, it is advisable to lay out the 
walk or other space to be paved first, so 
that one will know exactly what the size 
and shape of the slabs should be. 

If the walk is to be straight, its course 
can, of course, be very easily laid out by 
stretching strings to mark its two outer 
edges. If, however, the walk is to be 
winding or curved in alignment, it then 
will be necessary to mark off the edges in 
some other manner. In the case of bar- 
ren or ungrassed ground, this may be 
done by carefully scratching out the 
course of the proposed walk in the 
ground itself, with a sharpened stick or 
a garden tool; but if the walk is to be 
laid thru a grassed lawn the marking 
should be done with some white sub- 
stance, like lime. A small drum sifter, 
something on the order of the kind used 
on tennis courts—which may be home- 
made—will prove excellent for the pur- 
pose. 


T is also well to mark off, in some 

similar manner, the exact positions 
the slabs are to occupy in the walk, 
sketching their size and shape. This is 
especially important if the walk is to 
have the appearance of being composed 
of irregularly broken flagstones. 

When the slabs are to be made in the 
position they are to keep in the finished 
walk, the turf or earth will be removed 
to the dimensions of the various stones, 
and to a depth of about four or five 
inches, depending on the thickness de- 
cided on for them. They should not be 
less than four inches thick, and five 
inches is naturally better, and they 
should be so embedded as to be level 
with the lawn, to facilitate in the mow- 
ing of the grass around and between 
them. These excavations or holes, which 
must be carefully formed as to outline 
and depth, are now ready to receive the 
concrete mixture. However, the earth 
in the bottom of the holes should be 
firm, and tamping to make it so is often 
advisable. 

While it is entirely feasible to build 
almost any stepping-stone walk by this 
method, when the slabs are to be of some 
uniform size and shape, or perhaps of 
not more than two or three kinds in this 
respect, greater speed and a more satis- 
factory job generally can usually be 
achieved by the use of special moulds 
for the casting. These moulds—and 
there should be several of them, to en- 
able the handling of a fair-sized batch of 
the mixture—may be built of boards, if 
the stones are to be square or rectangu- 
lar, or, in the case of round or irregular 
ones being desired, they may constitute 
suitably shaped holes in the ground. 
Forms built of boards need be no more 
than mere open frames, with cross-pieces 
to separate the blocks into the required 
size, without either top or bottom. Ma- 
terial of four or five inches breadth, de- 
ange | on the thickness of the stones to 

e cast, will be suitable. Stones con- 
structed in this manner have a more fin- 
ished appearance than do those which 


| are made in the ground. (Cont. on p. 67 
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Easier, Better 
‘Gardening and 
| 50 much faster! 


Moisture-Retaining Mulch 
Here is wonderful relief from the 
|\\hard WORK of gardening. Just 
ide the New Improv: "EASY 

arden Raiser down the rows. Easy 


tooperate. Ten times faster than hoe- 
ing. And does much better work. Kills 
weed. The is finely 


New Improved 


GARDEN 
RAISER 


Has improvements over any 
other method. Cultivates, kills 
weeds and mulches soil in one 
swift, easy operation. Eight re- 
volving blades pulverize clods 
and break up the soil crust. Keen 
cuts and il a knife of plow-steel 
cuts and kills all weeds. Soil is lifted b 





peto 
building e a i q 
ma paid, ex e improve- 
ments and low, direct-to- ese Write for 
paid prices. Send name TODAY. FREE BOOK 


THE EASY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 32 Lincoln, Neb. 









A Beautiful Guide 
to Glorious Gardens 


Fill your garden with ‘“‘Kentucky Bred” flowers, 
the finest flowers that grow. This Garden Guide 
is complete with listings of flowers that will make 
your garden glorious and with 
cultural directions that insure 
success. Many pagesin color. 
It has been printed for you— 
do not fail to get your copy. 
It’s FREE—but worth real 
money to every flower lover. 
Send us your name today. 


Jacob Schulz Co., Inc. 
Dept. F 


550 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 























SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Reduced mm AND VINES 


weit ry of perfect’ ad -sga 


Stahi’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
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CONDON’S mane TOMATO 











Everblooming 2 and 3 
yrs. old. $3.95 per doz. ; 
$27.00 perl00. Parcel 
Post Insured delivery. Bloom from these bushes won 
first prize at the International Flower Show, 1924-5-6-7. 


Be BOOTED oon dc ccseckslkeavacee 6 for $1.95 
SE MOA. ocnbe'e 0's. psatecvetws 6 for $2.95 
Chrysanthemum plants, all colors. ...12 for $1.50 

25 for $1.00 


Lily-of-the-Valley, 2 yr. old pips.. b 100 for $3.00 
Booklet on request. Honorable treatment guaranteed. 
REYNOLDS FARMS, R. F. D. 6, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 

ts for your garden: 50 


> K Ss, Pnoice Lg ie Black 
0 Purple Res 


us; $ 9 Raspbe "labeled beautiful I 
rik? for ro se: rcular Free. 
A. B. KATKAMIE “ie oc MACEDON, N. Y. 
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Two different mixtures are quite com- 
monly used for making stones of this 
kind, one for the base or foundation and 
the other for the top or finishing. The 
one for the former will consist approxi- 
mately of one part cement to two parts 
sand and three parts fairly coarse gravel, 
and the finishing mixture will be com- 
prised of one part cement to either two 
or three parts screened sand, according 
to the smoothness desired. Both may be 
prepared and used at the same time, 
shoveling into the moulds first the coarse 
iaixture and then adding the richer one, 
afterwards troweling the latter to a 
smooth surface. However, if it be more 
convenient to do so, the finishing coat 
may be added a day or two after the 
coarse «1e has been poured into the 
moulds. The newly-made concrete should 
be dampened with water from a hose 
two or three times each day, or covered 
over with wet sacks or dirt until it has 
become well set. The mixtures should 
not be made in too large batches—pref- 
erably on the basis, to begin with, of 
one sack of cement for the coarse and 
about a third of a sack for the rich. 
About seven gallons of water will be re- 
quired for proper mixing of the former 
and nearly three gallons for the latter, 
altho common sense judgment must, of 
course, be exercised in the matter to 
bring the finishing coat to just the right 
consistency for easy troweling. 

If it be desired that the stones possess 
other than the natural concrete or ce- 
ment. color, almost any tint may be given 
to them by using yo te pigments, of 
the mineral kind, in the finishing mix- 
ture. Red, bluish gray and pale yellow 
are some of the possibilities. Care should 
be taken, however, not to use too much 
of the coloring pigment. 

A stepping-stone walk leading to the 
front entrance, or winding about thru a 
rear garden, lends an atmosphere to a 
home that is genuinely enhancing. It is 
especially attractive when lying across a 
green lawn, with the grass growing up 
between the stones, and it also lends it- 
self to many admirable schemes of plant- 
ing in the way of borders, shrubbery 
groups, and so forth. And it costs no 
more, except, possibly, in the matter of 
labor, than the usual solidly paved con- 
crete walk or terrace. 














The bird house in the A. A. Wallman garden, | 
Hiuron, South Dakota, is a replica of the | 


Wallman home 
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There is no substitute 
for good wood 


LumBER is nature’s greatest contribution to the home. Its 
advantages over other materials for many building purposes 
are well known. One of the choicest woods that grows in 
America is Pondosa, pick of the pines. Nature seems to have 
put her whole heart and soul into its growth. And the fifty 
great modern mills in the Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association are careful to see that Pondosa is so seasoned, 
graded and milled that it will best serve every purpose .for 
which it is used. 

Pondosa Pine holds its shape. It resists time and weather. 
The satiny finish lasts. It is light, yet strong. Carpenters like 
to work with it. It is most adaptable, very plentiful, truly 
economical. Trade-marked Pondosa Pine is available at good 
lumber-yards everywhere. Make sure that it is freely used 
in your home. Let your Pondosa dealer help you right now 
with suggestions about your woodwork. Dept. 13, Western 
Pine Manufacturers Ass ciation of Portland, Oregon. 


Answers to questions everyone asks 


The new Pondosa Booklet will include the answers to hun- 
dreds of questions asked in the recent Pondosa Prize Contest. 
It is a valuable handbook for everyone who builds or who 
works with lumber. Read it to build a better home. File 
your request with us for a copy when it is ready. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick othe Pines 


? 
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A Gift to Garden Owners 





How the Arnold Arboretum Has 
Enriched American Plant Life 


MARY GILPIN ARMSTRONG 


no matter how small that garden 
may be—owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Arnold Arboretum,” said Mrs. 
John A. Stewart, president of the Gar- 
den Club of America, at the memorial 
exercises to Professor Charles Sprague 
Sargent, eminent student of trees and 
shrubs, held in the great tree garden just 
outside of Boston, for the man who had 
directed the Arboretum for 54 years. 
Few of those who take pride in their 
gardens realize with what effort some of 
the now common varieties were first 
brought into the United States. It takes 
an occasion like the passing of this great 
dendrologist to call attention to the fact 
that a great service has been rendered 
for more than half a century by a man 
who labored lovingly and courageously 
to achieve his dream of a hardy tree 
garden which would contain “one of 
every variety of tree, shrub and vine 
which would grow in the open air” of 
Massachusetts. When a young member 
of the horticulture de- 
partment of Harvard 


| a garden owner in America— 


garden at Jamaica Plain; 1,404 of these 
are believed to have been first brought 
into cultivation by the Arboretum. These 
comparatively recent additions to Amer- 
ica’s planted grounds are of interest to 
every girden owner in country, suburb 
and town, as well as to students, land- 
scape architects and park administrators. 
The most notable examples are the 
Japanese Barberry, the Panicled Cle- 
matis, the Mountain Azalea of Japan 
and the Korean Azalea. 


HE decorative fall display of bright 

autumn leaves and berries makes the 
Japanese Barberry or Berberis thunbergi 
popular thruout the country, where there 
are literally thousands of miles of hedges 
of it, in the aggregate. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the fragrant Clematis panicu- 
lata, which spreads itself luxuriantly in 
September over trellises and arbors, walls 
and pergolas, but few know that it came 
from Russia thru the Arboretum into 
American gardens. No more valuable 


nor better known hardy shrub grows to- 
day in eastern North America than the 
Mountain Azalea of Japan. Professor 


































University, Professor 
Sargent was entrusted 
with the directorship 
of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum—but anarboretum 
then vastly different in 
appearance from the 
now flourishing park, 
so unspoiled in its 
natural beauty that it 
attracts visitors to it 
from all parts of the 
world. The task the di- 
rector had before him 
was to transform a 
rundown farm at Ja- 
maica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts, which had 








been overpastured and 
was partly black 
swamp, into a tree gar- 
den containing “one of 
every variety of tree, 
shrub and vine which 
would grow in the open 
air” of Massachusetts. 
With a meager allow- 
ance for it, Professor 
Sargent undertook his 
great task and _ re- 
mained faithful to it 
until his death. 

When the Arboretum 
was fifty years old 
Professor Sargent an- 
nounced a list of more 
than 2,500 species and 
varieties of plants 
which had been intro- 
duced into the United 
States thru the tree 
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Ernest H. Wilson 
(“Chinese Wilson’’ ashe 
is better known, because 
of his many expeditions 
to China) is now the 
keeper of the Arboretum 























Above and at left are 
three scenes in the 
Arboretum 


Sargent sent seeds of this Rhododendron 
kaempferi to the Arboretum in 1892, on 
one of the many expeditions to increase 
the collections at Jamaica Plain; in 1905 
came the Korean species (Cont. on p. 69 
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of Azalea, Rhododendron poukhanense, 
both of which are free flowering and a 
great addition to American gardens. 
The Japanese specie flames with great 
splashes of red and salmon, and the 
Korean variety is an aurora of rosy 
mauve. 

This is but a beginning to the list 
which includes the Regal Lily, which is 
grown in its millions thruout the country 
now and which Ernest H. Wilson, the 
keeper of the Arboretum, brought from 
the border-lands of Tibet; the Japanese 
Spring Cherry, Sargent’s Juniper, the 
Arnold Crab Apple, Father Hugh’s Yel- 
low Bush Rose, and hundreds of others 
not so familiar. 


NO? until the Arboretum experts dis- 
covered, in the mountains of the Cili- 
cian Taurus, a hardy variety of the Cedar 
of Lebanon suited to northern American 
climate could the tree which is so promi- 
nent in English parks be grown success- 
fully in the United States. The stately 
Douglas fir, which is such an embellish- 
ment to the Pacific Coast, did not thrive 





in the drier climate of eastern America | 


until representatives of the Arboretum 


discovered a hardy variety in the moun- | 
tains of Colorado which has been hap- | 


pily transplanted to New England and 
thrives in-its new environment. 

Occasionally one can combine the 
beautiful with the thoroly scientific. This 
has been admirably accomplished in the 
Arboretum where the introduction of 
new trees, for instance, has not been 
confined. to,those which merely add to 
the loveliness of the landscape, but are 
practical as well.- One of the most de- 
structive diseases of fruit trees is the 
“fire blight,” which is especially deadly 
in pear orchards. . Losses from this scourge 
to pear growers in the United States are 
estimated at $100,000,000. In 1908, Mr. 
Wilson imported from Hupeh province 
in China a seed of a pear tree which has 
shown great resistance to blight. This 
tree has been successfully introduced 
into southern Oregon, where losses have 
been staggering. A recent bulletin of the 
Oregon Agricultural College experiment 
station says: 

“This seems to be the most promising 
rootstock for southern Oregon.” 

Thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren in and around Boston who love the 
Arboretum for its natural beauty prob- 
ably do not know that it is at the same 
time the greatest hardy tree garden in 
the United States, containing more than 
6,500 varieties of trees, shrubs and vines, 
collected from all parts of the world 
notably from Japan, China and other 
parts of Asia. Fewer know that it is an 
experimentation station of the highest 
order, with an herbarium containing half 
a million specimens and the finest den- 
drological library in the world; they sim- 


ply love it for its cool hemlock groves | 


and pinetum, for its grassy paths mowed 





thru fields of wildflowers, for its flower- | 


ing shrubs fragrant in spring and sum- 


mer, and brilliant in fruit and foliage in 


the fall. 
Mr. Wilson, who now proudly bears 
the title of “keeper” used for English 


arboretums, spends a large portion of | 


his time answering inquiries about vari- 
ous plants which come to him by mail 
from all parts of the world, and by tele- 
phone and personal visit. He identifies 
specimens of shrubs, vines and trees, and 
tells whether it is advisable to plant 
them under the (Cont. on p. 125 
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Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses 
Perennials—Dwarf Fruit Trees 
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Certified Standard Fruit Trees 


ARDINESS and heavy 

root formation are essen- 
tials to success in transplant- 
ing nursery stock. Our stock 
is grown on our 400 acres of 
choice upland soil at an ele- 
vation of 1500 feet insuring 
extreme hardiness and favor- 
ing heavy root formation. 
Maloney Shrubs, Trees and 
Plants stand transplanting 
very well and are sure to 
thrive in their new. homes. 
We have thousands of Certified 


Apple Trees in 35 leading varie- 
ties, ready for shipment this 
Spring. Every one of these Trees 
carries the seal of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers’ Assn., 
Inc., certifying trueness to 
name. Wealso have thousands 
upon thousands of Peach, 
Cherry, Plum and Pear Trees in 
popular varieties, all guaranteed 
truetoname. Our Dwarf Pear and 
Apple Trees fitin where there’s 
little room and bear years ahead 
of Standard Trees. Try a few. 


6 Favorite Shrubs 
Extra Selected Sizes, $2.25 Postpaid 


2 Hydrangeas 


Hydrangea, Paniculata 
Grandiflora—Absolutely 
hardy; thrives in all soils; 
grows rapidly and _ bears 
pure white blossoms which 
change slowly topink. The 
large pyramidal trusses are 
often more than a foot 
long. 


Flowering Almond—Very 


beautiful Shrub, covered in 


2 Flowering Almonds 





2 Weigelas 


May with rose-colored 
blossoms. 


Weigela Rosea—Charm- 
ing Shrubs blooming in July 
with large deep-rose flowers. 
This shrub Collection will 
give you a succession of 
bloom from May until Sep- 
tember. Fill out and mail 
the Coupon below with 
check or money order. 


Write today for our 1928 Nursery Book 
A Copy for every “B. H. & G.” reader,—_F REE 


This handsome Book contains over 100 illustrations, many showing 
Fruits and Flowers in their natural colors. It lists planting material for every 
home and orchard need. Quotes reasonable prices, made possible by huge 
production and direct dealing with home and orchard owners. Offers liberal 
discounts for early orders. Send for your copy today. Use the Coupon. 

We prepay transportation charges on every shipment. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 58 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Growers for 44 years 








Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. Inc., 58 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. c 
Gentlemen: Please send me copy of your 1928 Nursery Book, FREE. Enclosed find 
$2.25 for which send me your “6 Favorite Shrubs” Collection, postpaid, at planting time, 
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in Abundance 


LENTY of water always, up- 
stairs and down— in the sub- 
urban or farm home, the 

summer cottage or camp — where 
city facilities are not available. No 
more ‘auling—no carrying—just 
a turn of the faucet and pure, fresh 
water gushes forth. Here is a labor- 
saving necessity that will deliver 
unfailing service year in and year 
out at bed rock cost of operation. 


—AVYERS 
Self Oiling Water Systems 


The ideal system for shallow or 
deep well service — easily installed, 
automatically controlled, efficient, 
dependable, silent and economical. 


MYERS systems are built by spe- 
cialists with 50 years experience in 
the manufacture of pumps and de- 
pendable water systems, ranging in 
size from very inexpensive auto- 
matic outfits for the smallest home 
or camp to heavy duty systems for 
hotels, golf courses, institutions 
and the largest suburban estates. 


The line includes many other 
equally satisfactory installations, 
with capacities ranging from 200 
to 10,000 gallons per hour — for 
hand, wind, gas engine or electric 
operation. And back of each 
stands the MYERS guarantee of 
complete satisfaction, 


Whatever your Pump or Water 
System needs may be, see the 
nearest Myers deaier — or write 


direct to “Pump Headquarters” for 


information. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
85 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 








PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS) 








Manufacturers for more than fifty years of 
Myers Pumps for Every Purpose, 
Hay Tools and Door Hangers. 
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Homes of Outstanding 
American Women 


Continued from page 11 


mind, Mrs. Blair was faced with a more 
specific realization that her two children 


| were about to come home for the Christ- 





| mas holidays, which would mean certain 


confusion and crowding in her little 
apartment—confusion and crowding that 
they all hated, that would dim the 
brightness of the Christmas spirit. Mrs. 
Blair is a woman not only of ideals, but 
of action. She put on her hat early one 
afternoon and went out. When she came 
home to supper she informed her husband 
that she had bought a house. 

Almost at the end of a weary fruitless 
afternoon, she had passed a low, dull 
gray cement house, with a wide arched 
piazza. The real estate man who accom- 
panied her assured her that she would 
not like it; it was not “her style, just a 
plain cottage built to sell.”” But with the 
insistence born of desperation she de- 


| cided to look at it. 


From the porch she entered directly 
into a long narrow room that looked like 


a corridor, with half-windows on either | 


_ side, and a small yellow brick mantel at 
| one end. Opposite the mantel were com- 
_ monplace glass doors leading into a sun 


parlor, and opposite the entrance, com- 
monplace glass doors leading into the 
dining room. Next to this hideous corri- 


| dor was a small bedroom and beyond it a 


little hallway opening into a bath and a 
large bedroom. From the dining room a 


_ boxed stairway led up to a second story 


with two small bedrooms, a sleeping 
porch finished like a room, a bath, and a 
large billiard room running from wall to 
wall of the house. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it’s an accor- 


_ dion of a house! A one-floor cottage when 





my husband and I ére alone! But when 
the children come home, or we have 
guests, presto! we can open the door to 
the stairs, and it becomes a mansion with 
room enough for everybody. Here are all 
the advantages of space without any of 


the drawbacks to it, extra servants or | 


| 


extra responsibilities when I have so 


many already.” 


‘THE real estate dealer began to grasp at 
astraw. Wasit possible, actually prob- 








| 


} 


able, that he had a prospective buyer? | 


But conscious of the gleam of hope in his 
eye, Mrs. Blair began to take stock of the 
disadvantages as well as the advantages 
of the “accordion.” 

“T can’t stand the color,” she began. 
He interrupted her eagerly. 

“T can change the color to any other 
you like. I will re-stucco the house.” 

“And I can’t stand this mantel. It is 
inadequate.” 

“But we can change the mantel too. 
We will make it what you would wish it 
to 9 


“T should need more light if I used this 
as a sun room.” 

“We can put in more windows.” 

“But I must have a library.” 

“We can make one out of this little 
front bedroom.” 

“And upstairs—I don’t need a billiard 


room like that, but two more bedrooms.” | 


“We can make two out of it.”’ 


She iooked about her critically. Every- | 


thing was ordinary, unimaginative, dull. 





| easy terms. Say which state inte 


| But somehow she visualized it all as trans- | 
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Shows how to beautify your home 
and lawn at surprisingly low cost. 
Think of it! Fan Trellises as low 
as $1.10. Many other styles 
from $1.40 to $3.85 We show 
here just a few of the many beau- 
tiful designs we make—all painted 
white, ready to put up about pour 
house or yard. Send for the Free 
Folder today. 
‘New Beauty 












Plan now to have 
*for your 








Siar Tram 


$1.35 $2.70 





PLANTS 
GROW! 


It is easy to grow beauti- 
ful lawns and gardens or 
crisp, tender vegetables 
with Wizard. A concen- 


MAKES 





<r lel <a) building fertilizer that 
gn Thence DS 
5 Wizard where you buy 
Better Lawns and Gardens”. 


Se 0 trated, weedless, soil 
puts new life and beauty 
into all plants. Insist on 

your seeds or garden supplies. 

Free Send for folder—“How to Make 

The Pulverized Manure Co. 














103 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
EEDS Swen: 
a Woman 
Asters. 





emg hy ted with my New Early June 
earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 


for Wholesale List. 
ALNEER BROS. 
No. 88. Blk., Rockford, Ill. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
gota. Conditions never better to buy good lands as 








rices that will never be lower. Crop yment plan or 
aoa in. Ask about 


homeseekers rates. Send for booklet No. 31. Address 


H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1 ly WANS VA GE ey 10° 


Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of America’s 
liveliest illustrated magazine for 10c. quality 
fiction; unusual articles; sparkling wit and humor: 
specia) departments for every member of the family. 
Send your name, address and 10 cents without delay. 
The » Dept. C-23 Washingt on.D.C. 
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formed—a front room dignified and 
spacious, an English library, a sun room 
flooded with light, the whole distin- 
guished, distinctive. 

“Tf you will include the alterations we 
have mentioned in the purchase price, I 
will take it,”’ she said. 

Ten days later, according to schedule, 


They celebrated Christmas there, the 
bright holiday spirit undimmed by the 
crowded confusion they dreaded. Before 
two months had passed, a beloved mother 
passed away and the horror which would 
have surrounded the funeral, had it been 


held in the apartment, was turned to | 


dignity and solemnity. Before another 
year had begun, a beloved daughter was 
married, and the air was gay with wed- 
ding bells. The little home, in so short a 
time, had already justified itself. 





It had done far more than that, it | 


seemed to me, as I approached it recently 
for the first time, but I hope not for the 
last time. Its setting is charming, for 
Mrs. Blair has theories and practices for 
outdoors as well as indoors. In the first 
place she cautions the mid-western home- 
maker to modify for her own use the in- 
structions given for planning and planting 
by eastern nurserymen and eastern gar- 
den magazines, as most of these arrange 
their schedules for a later season; and she 
profits by this caution herself. In the 


second place she believes that a small lot | 


should not be chopped up into lawns and | 


borders and so on. It should be “‘practi- 
cally all garden even tho a garden re- 
quires perennial patience’’ and not a little 
time and attention. Her lot is bordered 
on one side by a hedge of wild olive, on 
the other by a hedge of spirea. In front of 
the house is a “pocket handkerchief gar- 
den,” edged with barberry and filled with 
“bedding plants,’’ mostly petunias which 
blend to perfection with the mauve 
“trim” of the pink stucco house. At the 
side, near the paved terrace which leads 
from the dining room, is the main garden, 
where the roses and bulbs are planted, 
where there is a pool and a pink wall sur- 
mounted with a bell brought from the 
mission of San Juan Capiscano in Cali- 
fornia, a hedge of honeysuckle back of 
circular beds of delphinium, phlox, scabi- 
osa, salpiglossis, and coreopsis, hedges of 
rosa rugosa flanked with dahlias. For 
eight months at least out of every twelve 
some part of such a garden in such a 
climate may be beautiful and blooming. 

Reluctantly leaving this charming spot, 
we retrace our steps and pass from the 
paved, covered front porch with its at- 
tractive wicker furniture straight into the 
charming living room. 


HE walls are cream tinted, and there 

are window hangings of cream net with 
green overdrapery, and oriental rugs on 
the floor. The heavy yellow brick mantel 
has been eliminated and the fireplace is 
surrounded by wood which has been 
painted to match the walls. 


inserted the vellum page from an old 
Spanish missal—a page illumined by the 
Gloria in Excelsis—with its message of 


Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men, | 
a singularly appropriate motto for such | 


a home as this. Near the fireplace stands 
a Napoleon desk from New Orleans sur- 
mounted by the exquisite model of an old 
ship with ivory masts and containing a 
collection of small donkeys symbolic of 
the party to which Mrs. Blair has been 
so useful and loyal. In the corner nearest 


Above it, | 
between two graceful candelabra has been 








| 
} 
| 
| 


of the ATT 


the Blairs moved into their new home. | 
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THE SECRET 
RACTIVE TABLE 


— 











N the mellow glow of 
candlelight, how often 
the first sight of the 
——>,,_ table brings forth a 
little exclamation of spontaneous de- 
light from the guests! Here on the table 
seems to dwell the same taste, the 
same winning charm that pervades the 
whole home. 

To the hostess who gives her table 
this instant winning beauty, there is one 
thing more prized, more wartnly es- 
teemed, than any other detail. It is the 
cloth of matchless sheen, soft to the 
touch, giving subdued sparkle to silver 


















and crystal—the cloth of Irish or Scot- 
tish linen damask. Always the choice of 
the hostess who delights in the thrill 
of arranging her table, tablecloth and 
napkins of linen damask are the secret 
of the attractive table. 


“Bring New Beauty to Your Table 


“We Dine on Linen Damask” is a book 
that can be a constant source of valu- 
able suggestion for the setting and dec- 
oration of your table. Send 25¢ to The 
Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
Inc., Dept. 12-G, 260 West Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 


TABLECLOTHS GY” NAPKINS 


re DAMASIZ 
KUM pISSIVEL Corte, _/ 











Get Your 


Money's 
Worth 





= 


This sketch shows what 
to look for if you sy your 
money's worth. sure - ; 
that the legs and frame— tiful feure of ot oe 
shown here in white—-are 
of genuine walnut, not of an 
inferior wood with *wal- 
mut finish.” 


—In Buying 


Walnut Furniture 


Whenever you buy walnut fur- 
niture, be sure that you are get- 
ting genuine American Walnut 
on all exposed surfaces. Its beau- 
tiful figure you can recognize at 
a glance on the broad panels, 
but note the legs, the frame- 
work, the stretchers, to be sure 
that these are of walnut, also. 


Where inferior substitute 
woods are used in these impor- 
tant parts, you are not getting 
walnut’s permanent beauty, for 
nothing can substitute for wal- 
nut in enduring mellowness of 
color, luster of finish, freedom 
from warping, and proof against 
the ravages of time and use. The 
extra cost of having the struc- 
tural parts in solid walnut is 
insignificant in the price of the 
finished piece. 


We can help you protect your- 
self against imitations. Our bro- 
chure “The Story of American 
Walnut” will tell you how to 
identify genuine American Wal- 
nut—how to get your money’s 
worth in buying furniture. 











American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
Room 2604, 616 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 








To Help Mew 














| in this room is particularly fortunate. 


| first worn in 1795 by her great-great- 
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the entrance is a triangular table which 
called forth immediate exclamations of 
enthusiasm from me; and this enthusiasm 
was not lessened when I learned that it 


was originally a washstand and had been | 


purchased for the sum of $2.35! Above 
this unique piece of furniture a Jewish 
Ark of the Covenant intended for the 
presentation of shew-bread, is used as a 
container for a cheerful light; and nearby 
on a “tip-top” Sheraton a bronze Buddha 
reposes between two jade trees. It is a 
room of mellow color, a restful, cordial 
sort of room; it is perhaps more than any 
other the room in which Mrs. Blair has 
interpreted herself. 

The cream-colored wooden panels on 
the doors leading from the dining room 
to the pantry, staircase and Mrs. Blair’s 
bedroom have been painted with gay 
baskets of blossoms, and the ‘“common- 
place’’ glass doors leading from the living 
room to the sun room and the dining 
room have been painted with tall flower- 
ing plants. The curtains in the sun room 
are rose color, the floor covering is of 
heavy rubber blocked like squares of 
marble in alternate rose and black, and 
the furniture is upholstered in rose with 
touches of blue. The draperies in the 
dining room, like those in the living room, 
are cream and green, and between the 
long windows which lead to the paved 
terrace stands the dower chest which 
contained Mrs. Blair’s trousseau, and 
across this runs a strip of crimson brocade 
which was once a curtain in the White 
House. On the opposite side of the room 
is an old Italian provincial console with 
lovely curves, above which hangs an 
antique print of tapestry on parchment. 
The dining table is an old one of oak 
which has been kept for sentimental 
reasons, but “antiqued” in green to 
match the curtains. From the dining 
room leads the combination pantry and 
breakfast room with bright flowered 
paper with a green background above 
green tile which in turn surmounts white 
woodwork; and beyond is a white-tiled 


kitchen which is the very last word in | 


convenience and compactness. 


"THE tiny library which opens from the | 
living room is lined to the ceiling with | 
books, many of them autographed; and | 
above the wide desk on which an auto- 

graphed picture of Senator Glass stands, | 
hang three autographed letters from | 
Woodrow Wilson. This room is curtained 
in green voile, and contains a comfortable 
couch covered with a glowing Indian 
print; with the exception of some Dutch 
“Arrowback” chairs the furniture is of 
Victorian walnut. From this library a 








narrow passage lined on one side with 
wardrobes leads to Mrs. Blair’s large 
bathroom and bedroom: This is furnished 
in old mahogany with a dark Paisley 
shawl forming an effective background to 
the four-posted bed, luster lamps on the 
dressing table, and a couch, which once 
belonged to Henry Clay, covered with 
blue to match the rug. In one corner of 
the room hangs a charming picture of 
Mrs. Blair’s daughter taken in her wed- 
ding dress—a pale green wedding dress 


great grandmother, with a lace head- 
dress confining a long tulle veil belonging 
to her great-great-grandmother, and 
down the front soft white ruffles adorned 
with lovers’ knots, which formed part of 
her mother’s bridal finery. The coloring 





The walls are plain cream, and at the 
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If I were 
traveling 


I’d choose a companion that 
would serve as a faithful 
bodyguard—a good flash- 
light. I'd pack it in the grip 
for every trip, and park it 
alongside my bed at the hotel. 

To makesure that it would 
deliver the goods when I 
pressed the button, I'd see 
that it was loaded with gen- 
uine Eveready Batteries— 
the kind that gives the 
brightest light for the long- 
est time. Because they're 
built to do just that! 

Get the flashlight habit. 


It’s good travel-insurance. 








PORTLAND GRAPE 


One of West Hill's 66 Varieties 


A wonderful new white grape, thor- 
oughly tested-and highly recom- 
mended. ba early, hardy, 
productive. Valuable in every 
oe and especially where 

ummers are short. Strong two 
yeor vines 75c each, postpaid. 

eare Grape specialists of ee a 

standing and large growers of fruit 
and ornamental trees, shru 
roses and perenni 


Send for free descriptice catalog today. 
Quality Stock—Reasonable Pricee—Service. 


WEST HILL NURSERIES, INC., 
Box 14 Fredonia, New Y 


a/777 + Csprusto Cy WO 
Shrubs “Fruits “Roses 


30 MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1 


Progressive and 200 Dunlap $2.—12 Welch's Con- 
cord Grapevines 2 Yr. $1——100 Rustproof Asparagus $1. 
—25 Rhubarb $1.—50 Gladioli $id Red Peonies $1.— 

0 Downing Gooseberries or Currants $1.—20 Space, 
Van Houtie 18-inch $1.—20 Barberry 12 inch $1.—4 
Hydrangea $1.—8 Phlox $1.—Five Delicious, 5 Grimes, 
5 Jonathan, 2 Duchess, and 3 Wealthy $4—Ten Rich- 
mond cherry $3.—10 Compass $2.50.—Ten Kieffer Pear 
$3.—Three Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry and 3 Apricot Plum 
$3.—Ten Elberta—$2.—Ten Elm $1.—Good 4 ft. Trees 
(Prepaid) Landscape Designs Free, 31 Shrubs $4. Ordor 
from this Ad—checks accepted, Satisfaction or money 
back, Wholesale list FREE. 


WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 





























tial earnings for you in this 

yt me Very few well-trained men 
. in U, 8., despit ] dome “Se — 
correspondence, : roughly. 

4 a * supervision by Francis A Robinson 
nationally - known authority, Pleasant, 
spare time course. Immediate income 
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Banish Pimples 
‘By Using 
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windows are curtains of yellow voile 
with overdraperies of yellow-rose chintz; 
and this same yellow-rose chintz is used 
as a bed covering, as Mrs. Blair feels it to 
be particularly effective with mahogany. 
She says that rose is her color of happiness 
and yellow her color of ambition; and 
she certainly may well be conscious of a 
sense of both happiness and fulfilled am- 
bitions in this charming room. 

One of the upstairs rooms contains 
an iron bed wrought in elaborate scroll 
work, which belonged to an ancestor sent 
by Washington on an important mission 
to Italy; another has a “corkscrew” bed 
covered with a white spread festooned 
with yellow. Beside this stands a scarlet 
table surmounted by a lamp with a yellow 
shade and on the yellow curtains are 
tiny red flowers; while across the room 
Velasquez’s Infanta, in her stiff wide dress 
of red and yellow, gazes out from her 
golden frame, forever princely and placid. 

For in this little house “partly Spanish 
and partly Chinese but mostly Mrs. Blair 
herself,”’ I seemed to find every essential 
of what a home should contain—comfort 
and convenience, culture and charm; all 
created, as I said before, from a house 





condemned as impossible. Perhaps I, as | 


well as Mrs. Blair, may be allowed a 
quotation; I have been told that the 
slogan of the great Napoleon was this: 
“Tf it is possible, it can be done; if it is 
impossible, it must be done.” If it is 
possible to build a house, the house of 
your dreams, by all means build it, this 


can be done! But if it is impossible, find | 


some other solution for having and hold- 
ing a home. It must be done! 





Dressing Up an Old Chair 


ERHAPS you have a favorite chair 

in your living room that is beginning 

to look a bit shabby. You cannot replace 

it just now. What can you do to tide it 

over a little longer, and make it present- 
able? 

Cretonne, terry cloth, or the new 
crash, so lately on the market, will answer 
the question. With such a galaxy of 
color and so many beautiful designs to 
choose from, one cannot fail to find a 
piece that will harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. 

It will take two yards of material for 
the average-sized chair. Fit the cloth 
smoothly over the back, across the seat, 
and down the front of your chair. If you 
wish to cover the arms, and it will give 
a pleasing effect, get an extra half yard. 
You will bind the edges, and finish with 
guimpe, if you care to, and if you wish 
a finished product, you wili *-ck the 
cover in place with either brass. r ova.'s 
upholstery tacks. 

It is not the onventional slip cover, 
which is difficult to make, but something 
that serves the same purpose, for it 
covers the chair’s most worn places, and 
is a task so simple that any amateur may 
safely attempt it. On the other hand, 
perhaps your chair is new and it is so 
very comfortable that everyone, even 
the children, deem it their special 
property.. You wish to preserve it. 
Again, the cretonne cover which can be 
removed so easily is the solution.—H..A, 
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In 76 Famous lea rooms 


the Managers say: 


“¢ use Royal Baking Powder" 


HEY owe their fame—these American tea rooms 

—to the perfection of their home-made American 
foods—frosted layer cakes miraculously delicate and 
rich, tender little biscuits and waffles, and interesting 
crusty tea breads. 


“What kind of baking powder do you prefer to use 
in your kitchen?” a number of managers of the best- 
known tea rooms were recently asked. 


And 76 of these discriminating women answered 
definitely, ‘‘I use Royal Baking Powder.’’ 

Asked further, what type of baking powder they pre- 
fer, 75% of those who made a definite choice specified, 
“Cream of Tartar.” 


RoyalistheCreamofTartarBaking .- 
Powder; made always with the finest 
cream of tartar, a natural fruit product 
from ripe grapes. Pure, wholesome, 
dependable—Royal never fails you; 
and it leaves no bitter taste. 



















The Cream of Tartar Bak- 

= P Contains no 

alum. Leaves no bitter 
taste 


Devil's Food Cake—To 
set your icing and give it 
a beautiful gloss, put your 
cake in the oven for a 
minute or two after icing 























P . THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
ir en ee Dept. B, 116 E. 42nd St., New York City 
or for the school lunch box. Let- Please send me—free—my copy ofthe famous Royal 
tuce and mayonnaise or cream Cook Book—nearly 350 excellent recipes. 
cheese and chopped dates make 
appropriate filling ee aha > oe dvkswhs yn dbatd veswae weed cece 
FREE— Meds. teas etlded a yéabiehenas epeee 
Complete Cook Book SE ee ee picicwnase 
Mail this coupon + + 


























The Sconce is Equally Beautiful 


HERE are times when a fire screen 

is just about the most essential of 

all the fireplace equipment. Espe- 
cially is this true when you get a nice 
load of chestnut logs and put on a regular 
Fourth of July celebration in the fireplace 
on some cold winter evening. 

A fire screen not only lends charm and 
distinction to the hearth but furnishes 
adequate protection against flying sparks 
and rolling embers. 

Since there is no standard size for fire- 
places and since they are designed for the 
most part by the architect best to carry 
out the scheme of the interior of the 
room, so the screen must adapt itself 
to the hearth. Therefore no measure- 
ments concerning the general over-all 
size will be given. It need only be said 
that the screen proper should cover the 
entire opening of the fireplace and should 
extend past the opening only an inch or 
two on each side. 

You need only to measure your fire- 
place and add about four inches to this 
size each way and you have the outside 
dimensions of a screen to fit your par- 
ticular hearth. 

Construct the screen on the general 
lines of the illustration. Use three- 
eighths inch square bar iron thruout for 
frame, top ring and feet. The two small 
scrolls to the right and left of the ring 
are made of quarter-inch square bar iron 
flattened on each end. No. 10-24 machine 
screws are used to fasten the entire 
screen together. 

Standard fire screen wire can be had 


WALTER PALMER 


in many styles and patterns from your 
dealer and this is cut to fit and fastened 


to the back of frame with No. 
6-32 machine screws. 

The copper flowers in the 
circle are made from copper 
.015 inch thick, hammered 
out and arranged on eighth- 
inch copper stem as shown. 


“THE little pendant sconce 
is designed to hold a tal- 
low candle and should be 
built in pairs. They may be 
used anywhere in the house 
but they are especially attrac- 
tive in a bedroom, or on either 
side of a hall mirror. 

The sconce is 20 inches tall 
over all and 65% inches wide. 
The oval frame is 14 inches 
tall, and 5 inches wide out- 
side, and is made of one- 
eighth by one-half-inch strap 
iron. The four ornamental 
scrolls outside the oval frame 
are made of three-sixteenths- 
inch square bar iron and 
twisted as shown. They are 
fastened in place by No. 6-32 
machine screws. . 

The center circle is 23% 
inches outside diameter, and 
is made of one-eightk by one- 
half-inch strap iron. Its 





There is real grace 
and charm in this 
wrought iron sconce 





A Wrought Fire Screen 


center is 834 inches below the top of oval 
frame. The two small scrolis are made of 


the same material and are 
secured in place as shown. 

The scroll top bar below 
center ring is made of five- 
sixteenths-inch square bar 
iron, as is the small piece 
which holds the candle cup 
and shank in place. 

The candle cup and shank 
are made of one piece of 
three - eighths - inch square 
iron. The top is split two 
ways with a hack saw to 
form the prongs, which are 
bent into shape for the 
candle cup. 

The candle grease drip cup 
is an oval 3 x 24 inches cut 
from sheet iron .035 inch 
thick, and cupped as shown. 
This has a square hole in 
center and is soldered to the 


. Shank bar just beneath the 


candle cup. 

The conventional eight- 
petal flower atop the sconce 
is 134 inches in diameter and 
is 3 inches from top of oval 
frame. The stem is of one- 
eighth-inch round wire, bent 
into shape so the flower will 
face downward slightly. 

The whole is finished in 
flat black and the crevices 
dusted with Venetian red dry 
color to giv: 9 rusty effect. 





This fire screen is not a difficult project. and it is something both necessary and beautiful 
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A’ before suggested, you will find it 
wise to build the screen to fit your 
own fireplace. ‘The following material list 
is for a screen suitable for a fireplace 
opening as wide as forty-four or forty-five 
inches: 

One piece of 44-inch square bar iron 48 inches long. 

One piece ef %-inch square bar iron 27 feet long. 


One piece of .035-inch thick sheet copper 4 x 6 in. 
One piece of .015-inch thick sheet copper 6 inches 


square. 
One piece of copper wire %-inch diameter, 24 
inches long. 
One piece of copper wire 3-32-inch thick, 6 inches 


long. 
One piece of fireplace screen, 50 inches long by 32 
inches wide. 
Ten No. 10-24 machine screws 1% inches long. 
Eight No. 6-32 machine screws 1 inch long. 
One-fourth pint metal lacquer. 
Two sheets emery cloth (medium). 
One sheet sandpaper (fine 4-0). 
One-fourth pint flat black paint. 
Three feet fine copper wire No. 26. 


Now for the sconce. Each one will 


require: 
5\% feet \% x \4-inch strap iron. 
5 feet 3-16-inch square iron bar. 
12 inches %%-inch square iron bar. 
15 inches 5-16-inch square iron bar. 
6 inches %-inch round wire. 
One piece of black sheet iron 3x12 inches and 
.035-inch thick. 
Twenty No. 6-32 machine screws 1 inch long. 
One \-inch soft iron rivet. 





The Building of Music 


Continued from page 60 


a number of the Shakespeare plays as 
early as the first part of that century, 
Purcell’s collaboration with Tate marks 
the beginning of a distinct union of 
music with the drama. His first musical 
plays were such a success that he con- 
tinued in this line of composition and 
wrote the music for over forty plays and 
operas. 

The last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the culmination of the 
development of pure choral music in the 
works of Palestrina, Tallis, Lasso and 
their fellow writers, and at the same 
time marked the beginning of a new 
movement which in substance amounted 
to no less than a complete artistic revo- 
lution. The central idea with the writers 
at this period seemed to be to revive the 
style of performance of the old: Greek 
drama and in connection with this, in- 
vent a new style of musical declamation 
of lines or verses which came to be 
known as “recitatives.”. Their early ex- 
periments unfortunately have been lost 
but one example has survived, a “Euri- 
dice,” by Peri, performed for the first 
time in 1600. This opera, however, and 
others of the same form which followed 
immediately after it were very crude re- 
vivals, full of meaningless recitatives, in- 
strumental interpolations and _ short 
choruses, and it was not until the revo- 
lutionary and experimental genius of 
Claudio Monteverde (1567-1643) came 
to the rescue that the basis for our mod- 
ern opera was firmly established. Monte- 
verde seemed to be the first one to realize 
that the polyphonic style of voice writ- 
ing was not suitable for dramatic ex- 
pression, so he returned to the mono- 
phonic form which permitted a much 
greater freedom of expression in that it 
had to do only with a single melody and 
its accompaniment. Monteverde’s opera 
“Orfeo” is still famous and it represents 
definitely the beginning of the opera 
form as we know it today. 

[Editor’s Note: This discussion of the 
song form is the first of a series of two 
related articles by Mr. Bloom. The sec- 
ond will appear in the March issue.] 
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Help Beautify YOUR Home 


Thousands of Contented Customers from Coast to Coast prove we have stocks to 
fit your needs. Order your plants now and be ready when the nice days come. 


attractive, desirable early flowering hard 
le pink flowers in early spring, before the leaves appear. 
beautiful shrub is 65c to 75c each. Our SPE 


doub 


Double Pink Flowerin3, Almond 








As easil 
I still 


These bu 





Regal Lily 


Tuberous Begonia Bulbs 


Unquestionably the most beautiful and 
satisfactory of all summer-flowering 
bulbous plants. 
said in praise of their many desirable 
qualities. Ease of culture, size and 
abundance of flowers and wonderful 
range of exquisite colors, white, yellow, 
salmon pink, rose, crimson, etc. 


Flowering Almond ‘78 continually from June to October. 
The Bulbs Will Keep for Years 


kept over winter as potatoes. 
ave bulbs ordered from 
Detailed cultural instructions furni 
Ibs have always sold _at 


OUR SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED PRICE. 4 Bul 





shrub, 1}4 to 2 ft. A profesten of pretty 
sual price of this 
CIAL price . 3 for $1.00. 





BO 





Too much cannot be 


loom- 


A lady writes, 
ou ten years ago. 








ed with every order. 
25 to 35c each 


2 Tuberous Begonia 
bs, 2 single, 2 double-No two alike-for only 50c. 








New Chinese Regal Lily (L. Myriophyllum) 


This beautiful new lily comes from Northwestern China which is a guarantee of 
its hardiness. Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture says of it: ‘One of the most 


beautiful of all known lilies. 


a charming contrast with the rich, deep green foliage. 


white with a distinct ri 
and outside of 
Height 3 to 4 feet; mature bulbs, producing 5 


canary-yellow throat and orange stamens. 
tals are delicate pink, which is often reflected through the petals. 
to 10 flowersin June and july. 


e exquisite blending of tints and colors forming 


Highly recommended for 
general culture. The large trumpet-shaped fragrant flowers are pure transparent 


2 year good sized blooming bulbs each 30c, 2 for 50c. 5 for $1.00 





‘Celmeon Perkins Climbing Rose 


Ex Is The most popular and desirable climbing rose in existence. Better 
ceisa ;,, every way than Crimson Rambler. Wesell annually more than 


twenty thousand Perkins Roses. Strong field grown plant. Each 30c, 4 for $1.00. 





Hydrangea “Hills of Snow” 


The popular Snowball Hydrangea. The foliage is almost hidden by immense 
pure snow-white balls in June and July. Succeeds in partial shade. Will stand 


20 degrees below zero. Strong field grown plants 25c, 5 for $1.00. 








This Beautiful 





Japanese Iris Kaempferi 


} a, Sele 


+ = 
we! 





Perkins Rose 


The buds 


Finest of all the Iris family. The flowers are of immense size, from 6 to 8 inches in 


diameter and of the most beautiful, delicate shades. 


Are perfectly hardy and will 


flower in profusion during June or July. A well established plant gives a dozen or 
more flower stalks 2 to 3 ft. high, each stalk producing 2 to 4 enormous blooms 


A Wonderful Bargain Offer 


We offer strong divisions from choicest mixed seedlings grown from seed, imported 


from Japan, saved from many choicest named varieties. 


assortment of varieties and colors. 
each. Special Price 3 roots 25c, 7 roots for 50c. 





Spirea Van Houtte yPrde. 


The most useful and popular hardy shrub grown. 
We sell more than fifty thousand of this variety 
each year. Largely used for foundation planting. 
Succeeds almost as well on north side of house as 
in full sunshine. Can be used in any location, for 
hedging, grouping and mass effect. Strong, well 
branched plants 12 to 18inches. SPEC. RICE 
4 for 50c, 12 for $1.25. 50 for $4.00. 

Use the order 


HOW TO ORDER fs )sore 


Pay by Money Order, Check, nd Cash 
Sumgs tn Raisteed Lote rs: 





s. Should produce a beautiful 
The usual price of named varieties is 25c to 40c 








| Double Pink Flowering Almond 














(30c) 1 Rose (30c) 1 
Hydrangea (25c) 3 Jap 











Spirea Van Houtte 





— '-> | Tuberous Begonia Bulbs 
Given Free with every | Chinese Regal Lily 

T Al . Po 

er | Crimson Perkins Climbing Rose 
COMPLETE OFFER | Hydrangea “‘Hills of Snow™ 
1 Almond (40c) 4 : 
nine (300) A vd ane | Japanese Iris 
| 


Iris (25c) 4 Spirea (50c) 
ALL FOR $2.00. 








Our 108 Page Spring 
Garden Catalog Free 
Upon Request. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 





Complete Offer (see details at left) -_ 














Total — 
NAME ms 
ST.orRR.F.D 
P.O. STATE 








Nation Wide Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


5701 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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More Room 





HIS book tells owners 

and builders how they 
can have spacious living 
rooms and big, airy bed 
rooms on a floor space of 
surprisingly small area. 
It shows how to make one room give 
the service of two. It shows how you 
can save money in building, heating, 
furnishing, maintenance and insurance 
costs and at the same time have a roomier 
home or apartment. 


For a home owner this book may easily 
save $2,000 and for a hotel or apartment 
house owner it may save many thousands. 





This book shows in color all the styles 
and finishes of the Murphy In-a-Dor 
Bed. It is the only bed that, in full size, 
will swing, from its always accessible 
concealing closet, through a standard 
three-foot door. 


Don’t delay. Get this book, today, be- 
fore you start the actual 
plans of your building — 
whether it’s a house, apart- 
ment or hotel. Follow this 
modern trend in building. 
Get more room fox less 
money. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 





New York City . . . 19 W. 44th St. 
Chicago ,Ill. . . 22 W. Monroe St. 
Atlanta,Ga..... 33 Luckie St. 


Seattle, Wash. _Terminal Sales Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. . Crocker Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1807S. Main St. 
Denver,Colo. .. . 1534 Blake St. 
St. Petersburg,Fla. 121SecondSt.,S. 


Miami, Fla. . .234 Columbia Bldg. 
Orlando,Fla.. . . 14 E. Church St. 
St. Louis, Mo 315 N. 10th St. 


Detroit, Mich. 7th Fl., Kresge Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. . .513 N.21st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 1140-42 Hanna Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 1114 Grand Ave. 
Dallas, Texas. . . 1919 Pacific Ave. 
El Paso, Texas . . Neff-Stiles Bidg. 
Houston, Texas . . . 2301 Main St. 
New Orleans, La. . 319 Dryades St. 
Montreal 698 St. Catherine St., West 
Toronto .. . 21 King Street, East 


THE 
MURPHY 
IN-A-DOR 

BED 
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or shoots grow from this part, it must be 
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Three Centuries to Make a 
Flower 


Continued from page 14 


out the tip of the stalk, when it is about 
a foot high to encourage branching. 

Ninety-six percent of the dahlia plant 
is water. There are different opinions 
about supplying this moisture. Nature’s 
way is to sprinkle for a long time. Many 
nurseries use the automatic sprinkling 
system which allows just so many gallons 
to pass thru. Not having this ideal 
arrangement, authorities agree on the 
irrigation method. Thoroly soak the 
ground to a depth of ten or twelve inches 
once a week. As soon as the water has 
soaked in and the surface dried off, culti- 
vate to prevent a crust forming which 
hinders the circulation of air to the roots. 
Continue this treatment until the plant 
begins to bloom, then cease cultivation. 
In order to rebuild the depleted soil, 
cover the ground between the plants, not 
coming nearer to them than ten inches, 
with well-rotted manure and a deep 
covering of straw to prevent the evapora- 
tion of moisture. Now sit back and enjoy 
what meets your gaze, for 
“There in the garden, thickly set, 

Flame upon colored flame they blaze.’ 

Two or three months of this beaute- 
ous show, then we must plan for the dig- 
ging and storing. This is the most im- 
portant of all to one who wishes to continue 
in this joyous task. 


iw POSSIBLE plan to protect your dahl- 
ias from the first frosts, as often 
several weeks of blooming season follow. 
After the foliage has been killed black by 
frost cut it off just above the ground and 
allow the remainder to drain out before 
digging. Some advocate leaving them 
out as long as safe without freezing to in- 
sure as much development and hardening 
of the tubers as possible. Do not choose 
araw windy day to dig them, as the 
shock from the warm earth to cold winds 
is too great. Lift from the ground care- 
fully with a fork in order not to injure a 
single root. If they are bruised, trim them 
off carefully, as even one may cause a 
whole clump to decay. Dry a few hours 
in the sun, then take a stick and tap lightly 
on the top of the old stalk to remove as 
much dirt as possible, cut the stalk off 
two inches above the tubers and carry 
them into the place of storage which 
should have a temperature of about 
forty degrees. 

Alexander, the Dahlia King, says that 
is all that is necessary, but some of the 
growers who are just coming into promi- 
nence, advise storing stalk downward in 
dry sand, peat moss or wood ashes. It is 
well to examine them occasionally and if 
they seem to be shriveling, place some 
dampened peat moss over the sand, or in 
the absence of that a wet burlap sack. 

At planting time which with us here in 
Virginia is from May 15th to June 15th, 
if the season is normal, the clumps must 
be brought out and divided. 

Each tuber has a body, neck, and 
crown. The crown is the bulging part 
where it joins the stalk. As the new eyes 


left attached to the tuber. One can make 
sure of this by always cutting a part of 
the old stem with each division. 

Dahlias may be grown from seeds, 
plants or tubers. Seeds provide the new 
varieties. Seldom do the seeds produce 
a flower like either parent. If you have 
the patience, you might succeed in grow- 
ing a real contribution to the field. What 
a thrill it would give one to produce a 
delphinium blue or one with faint per- 
fume. 

Plants are shoots cut from tubers in 
the late winter and rooted in hot beds. 
They are not quite as hardy as tuber 
grown specimens, but do in this climate 
usually produce tubers for the next year. 

Dahlias have such an individuality 
that each person must choose his own. 
For unless we feel within ourselves the 
real charm of our own variety, we will 
not be repaid for its cost in labor or 
thrilled with its wondrous beauty. 


"THE best way is to visit a garden dur- 
ing the blooming season but there each 
happy face cries out, Take me! take me! 
A few suggestions might be kept in mind. 
What place in your garden scheme is the 
flower to occupy? The dahlia serves 
three-fold purpose. 

(1) Mass and bleom out of doors. 

(2) Interior decoration. 

(3) Exhibition purposes. 

If you choose for mass of bloom and 
foliage many of the cheaper varieties will 
serve the purpose. The individual flower 
does not need to be considered in this 
case but only the effect of the whole. 
Wonderful color schemes can be obtained 
out of doors by arrangement. This can 
most easily be done by getting blooms of 
the different colors during the summer 
and arranging them to complement each 
other. 

In selecting for house decoration one 
must consider the hangings and walls of 
the various rooms, their size, the con- 
tainers one wishes to use and the social 
functions for which one might wish to 
decorate. 

The exhibition varieties must have long 
stems, stiff enough to hold the flowers 
erect, perfect form, and size. The real 
prize winners, however, are the original 
creations. 

Some few varieties serve all three pur- 
poses and many the last two. 

That you might know some of the most 
popular dahlias of last season’s shows, I 
have made out a list of some of those 
which received prizes or honorable men- 
tion. 

Jersey Beauty—(Pink decorative) was 
the most popular in bcth America and 
Europe. 

Am.assador—(Cactus, shading buff 
and pink) was the prize winner of its 
type. Flowers are larger and good 
keepers. 

Siskiyou—(Hybrid-cactus) 
largest in the northwest shows. 
Robert Treat—(Decorative) 


Mauve, 


True 
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American Beauty rose shade. 

Trentonian—(Decorative) | Coppery- 
bronze, shading red, a leathery Indian- 
Skin. In great demand. 

Erma Marie—(Hybrid Cactus) Very 
attractive two-toned flower, white center 
with rose border. A good cut variety. 

Faith Garibaldi—(Decorative) Deep 
rose shading lighter, no more charming 
color. 

Sagamore—(Decorative) A golden 
aly Very stiff stems and excellent 


eeper. 
if you would prefer a less expensive 
list, try some of these so-called ‘“‘fool- 
proof’ because they are sure to do well. 
Judge Marean—(Pink and gold). 
Charm—(Burnt orange). 
Snowdrift—(Pure white). 
Mariposa—(Lavender-pink). 
Grizzly—(Dark red). 
Mrs. I. de ver Warner—(Orchid). 
Paul Michel—(California gold). 
Delice—(Pure pink). 





How to Grow Celery Plants 


ORE of the most difficult problems of 
the amateur gardener is to get celery 
plants to come up and grow. Twenty 
years’ experience of a celery grower in the 
Ohio Valley may be worth something in 
that respect. 

Early in the spring this gardener digs 
up his bed, pulverizes the ground, and 
brings on a wheelbarrow of fertile earth. 
When the condition is just right he sows 
his seed. That is determined by picking 
up a handful of earth and attempting to 
squeeze it into a ball. If it sticks together 
it is too wet. If it crumbles and falls 
apart when the hand is opened it is dry 
enough. Along the Mason and Dixon 
line the time should be about April 10th; 
farther north, later; and farther south, 
earlier. 

When the seed is sown it should be 
raked in carefully, and the entire bed 
beaten down rather solidly with the 
back of a long-handled spade or shovel. 
It looks like folly to dig up a plat of 
ground, pulverize it and then beat it 
down. This is necessary, however, to 
pack the earth firmly about the tiny 
seeds. If placed loosely in the ground 
seeds will not germinate, except in rare 
cases. When the tiny plants are once 
thru there is not much more trouble. 

A moist, low spot should be sought for 
the bed. When the plants are up, which 
takes several weeks in most cases, they 
should be protected from the hot sun and 
kept well watered. The safest and surest 
plan is to place the bed where it will not 
get more than three hours of direct sun 
each day.—C. A. H, 
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You MayHave Had the Same 


Experience, but now.... 


Better Homes and Gardens can be 
purchased at practically every newsstand. 


One of our subscribers recently wrote us: 


“Often when visitors came to our home and 
learned about Better Homes andGardens for the 
first time, I had to use all sorts of ingenious 
methods to prevent my copy from being carried 
off in the general enthusiasm. Now I always 
tell my friends that the current issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens can be obtained at any 
newsstand in town.” 


Won’t you remember this little suggestion, and the next 
time a friend of yours enthusiastically tries to appropriate 
your copy of Better Homes and Gardens, take a tighter 
hold on it, smile pleasantly, and say, ‘““The current issue 
of Better Homes and Gardens can be obtained at any 
newsstand in town.” 


And when you want ‘an extra copy of Better Homes 
and Gardens, so you can clip a recipe or special article 
without mutilating your first copy, don’t forget that your 
newsdealer is ready to serve you, too. 


Newsstand price—Il0c per copy everywhere. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









Fig. 1. A toot panel helps to keep edges sharp 


A Tool Panel 


HE Handy Man, or Household 
Mechanic, as I like to call him, can 
do much to improve and keep up the 
better home if his tools are easy to get 
hold of when he sees a job todo. A great 
deal of time is usually lost searching for 
tools and materials, and by the time they 
are found the desire to do the work often 
has vanished. 
A tool-box is a good place in which to 






Fig. 3. Follow these steps in plan- 
ing to achieve good results quickly 


store or lock tools, if that is necessary, 
but many tools lose their sharp cutting 
edges by being thrown into a tool-box. 
A tool panel like the one shown at Fig. 1 
will make an ideal place in which to keep 
the commonly used tools. The panel is 
about 3x4 feet. It may be made by nail- 
ing any suitable lumber to pieces forming 
the frame. This panel is painted white, 
and the frame black. A special rack is 
made on which to hang each tool. Thus 
the tools can be put back in place easily, 
for they have been outlined on the panel, 
and the form filled in with bright red 
lacquer. 

The tool-craft worker sooner or later 
wishes to make asketch for someone else or 
read adrawing or blueprint so he can make 
some article. Study the ‘Conventional 


Lines” shown on page 79. These are 


78 





and by following this method he 
cannot do good work. Mother could 


FRANK 


the drafting-room standards in 
the largest factories, shops and 
schools in the country. By refer- 
ring to these lines when reading a 
drawing you will understand what 
the draftsman intends 
to represent; also when 
making a drawing use these 
lines. The fine lines repre- 
sent the direction of the 
grain for information of the 
beginner. 

I have studied the work 
of persons who have been 


A Tool Panel and 
Other Projects 


The Bench Hooks, 
Nailbox and Window Windbreak 
| Are Easy to Make 





I. SOLAR 


not make a good cake if she did not fol- 
low certain steps in mixing the in- 
gredients. 

Some form of ‘planing steps’’ or rules 
such as shown at Fig. 3must be followed 
to produce good work quick- 
ly. The sketch at (A) shows a 
block of wood that is to be 
squared to a certain size. No- 
tice that each face is num- 
bered in the order in which 
it is to be planed. At (B) 
the faces are all laid out ina 
plane so their relation to each 








trained in woodworking, 
and those who have not, to 
discover why articles made 
by the latter had parts 
poorly fitted together. The 
secret I have discovered is 
in squaring up the 
pieces to form and 
size. The amateur 
has no set method of 

reducing a piece of 
board to size. He 
planes first one face 
and then another, 


















































vig. 4 
A bench hook is a protection to the work bench 





A window wind- 
hreak can be 
easily made 


other can be seen easily. At 
(C) a row of six steps repre- 
senting the six faces or surf- 
aces of a board is shown. The 
carpenter, cabinet maker, and 
pattern maker donot mark all 
six faces as they are finished. 
They only mark the working 
face (1) and the joint edge (2) 
and remember their relation 
to the other faces. 

Begin work, 1, by planing 
the working face. Test to see 
that it is flat and true. Mark 
(1). 2. Plane the joint edge 
and with the try-square test 























Chamfer planing. Note bench hook in lower 
left hand corner 
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to see if it is square with the working face. 
Also test with astraight edge or carpenter's 
square to see that the surface is not curved 
or bowed. 3. With the knife and square 
score around one end, saw to line and 
plane smooth until it tests with the try 
square square to the working face and 
joint edge. When planing end grain, to 
prevent splitting plane from each edge to 
the center, never allow the plane blade 
to run over the working edge when plan- 
ing in that direction. 4. Measure the 
length and score around the piece as for 
operation 3, saw to line and finish with 
the plane. 5. Gauge the width on all sur- 
faces and plane to line. 6. Gauge the 
thickness on edges and ends and plane to 
line finishing squaring the stock. 

A careless woodworker allows his tools 
to cut into the top of his bench. There 
is no excuse for disfiguring and marring 
the top of the work bench. A bench hook 
like the one shown at Fig. 4 serves as a 


Border Line. Heavy 


Object Line, Medium 





Center Line, Fine 





Hien Filee Line ee 


Construction Line, Fine 





Conventional lines used to make drawings 
easily understood 


guide for sawing miters, square cuts, as 
a shooting board for planing the edges and 
ends of small pieces and as a protection 
to the bench top by having work placed 
on it when chiseling and boring is to be 
done. 


The bench hook may be made of any | 














kind of wood altho hard wood will last | 


longer. The cleats at the ends should not 


be fastened with nails orscrews but should | 


be assembled to the bed with glue and 


wooden dowels. The hole near one end | 
is for hanging the bench hook and also | 


may be used to place work over it and 
drive out pegs, etc., when necessary. 
The fine construction lines on the top 
view show the method for laying out the 
miter cuts. The opening made by a saw 
blade in cutting thru a piece of wood is 
called a saw kerf. 

There is nothing so discouraging to the 
woodworker as to pick up the wrong size 
nail when he is in a hurry. Too much 
time is wasted sorting nails when many 
sizes are put in one box. Note the draw- 
ing of the nail box on page 80. This is a 
good design for the workshop. About 
ten of these boxes can be made from cigar 
box lumber, and hung in a row on the bot- 
tom of the tool panel just back of the 
bench. The bottom and front of the box 
are at a proper slant so the nails to the 
last few will roll to the front of the box 
making them easy to pick up. See the 
picture showing how to hold work in a 
wooden handscrew for planing bevels 
of chamfers. The nail box is to be hung 
on two round-headed screws; the holes 


in the back for hanging are so arranged 
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| NS Fou ne .::). @ way to Wy 
S cover ugly radiators and keep *Z 
> walls and draperies clean » ( 





; 


\.» At surprisingly small cost, Mullins Radiator 
Enclosures and Shields protect your beautiful 
walls and fabrics from dust- discoloration. 





HAT dark smudge of dust which gradually 
discolors the walls behind your radiators is 
now entirely unnecessary. A Mullins Radiator 
Enclosure, easily and quickly obtained at any of Z 
the more important stores, can be placed right Use ® Mullins Enclosure 
; : : as a console table as well 
over each radiator. The heated air comes pouring as to cover the awkward 
from the louver openings in front, actually in mcianee. 
greater volume than before (the Enclosure acts as a flue, stimulating 
air circulation) and is deflected away from the walls. The room heats 
more quickly. Dust doesn’t collect on the walls behind each radiator. 
Mullins Shields, covering the back and top of a radiator, act in a simi- 
lar way. A humidifying pan under the hinged top sup- 
f+ ™\_ plies needed moisture to the dried-out atmosphere. 
ic beh Physicians agree the absence of moisture is one chief 
cause of nose and throat irritations and colds. 








Shields | 
$750 | 


and up, 


Visit your store promptly and see these beautiful 
Mullins Enclosures and Shields. Finished in lovely 
Walnut, Mahogany and Old Ivory, in sizes to fit all 
radiators. Mullins Mfg. Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 


MULLINS 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
and SHIELDS 









Nv 





Home Furnishings Division 
MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio 


Please send information and prices of Mullins Radiator 
Enclosures and Shields. 














Lifetime Roof 


at LOW COST 


Through the discovery and perfection 
of the Glendale Leadclad process, you 
can now have a roof unequalled for 
beauty and durability at low first cost. 
A heavy, rust-resisting jacket of lead 
is applied on a steel base, and formed 
into beautiful Spanish Tile, Shingles, 
standing or flat seam roofing, Gutters, 
Downspouts, and other accessories. 
Fire and lightning proof, non-break- 
able, proof against corrosion, heat and 
cold. Furnished painted red, green, 
or in natural lead (unpainted) which 
weathers to a slate gray. 


“The Lifetime Roof” gives in- 
teresting facts about lead and 
its uses down through the ages. 
Send for it. 


Free 


Book 


WHEELING METAL & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1-A, Wheeling, W. Va. 


lendale 















SINGLY 


5 COST #7.50 


&. yne each Arbor-vitae Pyramidalis; Arbor-vitae Globe; 
Arbor-vitae Hoveyii- Arbor-vitae Tom Thumb; 
Retinispora Squarrosa at $1.50 each, would be $7.50. 
We will ship all five for $3.75 postpaid ($4.00 post- 
paid West of Mississippi River.) 

Honest stock. Twice transplanted. Splendid for 
foundation planting, grouping and decorativeschemes. 


4 ROSES **"sigomme $250 


2 year; strong, field-grown plants. 

One each Roselandia, (Golden Deep Yellow), Butterfly, 
(Creamish Pink)~- Silver Columbia, (Light Pink); New 
Columbia, (Dark Pink) at $1.25 each, would be $5.00. 
We will ship all four for $2.50 postpaid—($2.80 post- 
paid West of Mississippi River.) 
The same four, 1-year plants, $2.00 postpaid; ($2.25 
postpaid West of Mississippi River.) 
Other Roses, 2-year plants, 70c each ; six, $4.25; ten, $6.25. 
Our Catalog is free (everything priced). It is packed with in- 
formation on Ornamental <nd Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 

ize Plants, Vines, Perernials, Small Fruits, Asparagus and 
Rhubarb plants, etc. Mr. J. E. Stoner, the owner, selects and 
inspects cach order. 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, 





Westminster, Maryland 
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to allow the box to be lifted off the screws 
and taken to any part of the house when 
necessary. 
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A good nail box is a great convenience 


[ID°s the wind blowing in your open 


window annoy you? See the window | 
This project is | 


wind break drawing. 
nothing more than a frame made of two- 
inch strips, either nailed or fastened with 
34" corrugated fasteners. To the frame 
is tacked a piece of cloth, building board, 
or straw board cut from a packing carton. 
Two screw eyes are screwed into the win- 
dow casing and two square shoulder 
hooks are so located on one end of the 
frame that it can be hung on the screw 
hooks. A screen door hook can be used 
to fasten the frame at any position or a 
chair placed against it will serve the 
same purpose. The windbreak frame also 
serves well as a screen when one is dress- 
ing and wishes to have a window partly 
open. The curtain can be drawn to the 
top of the screen, and the screen set at an 
angle that will not allow passers-by to 
look into the room. 

Parents and teachers who are assisting 
beginners in woodworking might bring 
the information on page 79 to the atten- 
tion of the beginner. 











A Prize For 
Designing a Nail- 
box Back 


To the person send- 
ing me the best origi- 
nal design for a nail- 
box back I will give 
the little jig saw 
shown in the draw- 
ing. It can be operated by hand or 
motor power. Just lay out your design 
for a back piece on a piece of paper 
and mail it to me before March 15th 
with your name and address. 

Frank I. Solar, 
Care of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa 

















To make old corks fit tightly, dip them 
in hot paraffin and let cool, then put in 
the bottle. 








| 








Glacial acetic acid, obtainable at most | 


drug stores, will effectively mend cellu- 
loid. Dip the ends in this liquid, then 
hold tightly together until the joint has 
set. 

A few large chunks of unslaked lime 
will keep that musty feeling from the 
cellar or basement. 
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10 Months 
Out of 18 


the Layer 


18 Fill Qt. Box 
Enormous yields of enormous 


berries—continuously from this 
June until freezing weather—and 
nearly all next season—all from one 
planting this April. Often 100 berries 
on one plant at one time. 576 aqts. 
($200 worth) from one acre at 
onepicking. 100 plants sup- 
ply family of five. Need 















1% Doz. no special care or soil. Shipped 

$2 for 75 Order direct from InRotation 

$5 for 200 thisad—today. 47 Te svavew. jars: 
Complete Catalog of Small Fruits—Free 





BROS. NURSERY 


KE ITH Box 23, Sawyer, Michigan 


World's Largest Growers of Mastodons 





Glorious Prize-winning Supcr-Dahlias that will fill your heart 
with joy and woader. Equally good in the garden or on the 
exhibition table. Four great leaders at special prices for Better 
Homes and Gardens senders. 
List Price 


ROMAN EAGLE: 
sanhickn'cem: °°? 
3 
Old rose pink + * 2.50 








List 
F. A. KENT, Mallow- 
A.M. LONGFELLOW: 
Shrimp and gold + 1. 
Total value $9.00 
The above four beauties (one of each) for $5.00 


Our Dahlias, in five consecutive years won Gold Medal of the 
N. J. Dahlia Soc.: four consecutive years Gold Medal New York, 
Greatest show in America. Hund of other awards. 


Our new illustrated catalogue FREE on request. 
FISHER & MASSON 
The most successful Dahlia growers of America 
Sanhican Gardens (Box B) Trenton, N. J. 

















Bi 
A Notable Addition to 
the Nations Capital 


CARITON Hotel 


"WASHINGTON 
Perfection in every detail 





E Power Lawn Mower—— 


‘or lawns, country eststes, parks, schools and institu- 
> tions, and cemeteries. Simple, durable, easily operated, 
a" economical. Sturdily built with self-sharpening steel 
rem 2s blades, safety dise clutch, 4 cycle air-cooled motor 
p and other superior features. 


—, Write to the manufacturer for folder. 
K 3) » MODERN MACHINE WORKS, INC., 
SD Pafa teers) 192 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
















TEAL eAGRELT BagLig 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 340 








(2 BEST GLADIOLUS BULBS 


no two alike, labeled, including cultural directions $1.00 
prepaid. The best commercial varieties of their color, 


chosen for most colors possible. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, 
WINONA NURSERY, WINONA, MINN. 
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New Thrills in Annuals 


Continued from page 26 


effective and so many different color 
effects can be produced. 

All these rock and border edging plants 
germinate readily. They thrive in any 
good common garden soil and require no 
coddling. The only thing to remember 
is not to plant the seeds too deeply as 
they are nearly all very fine seeds. L use 
an icepick and make a fine line, then put 
the seeds in it and barely cover them and 
press down firmly. I water with a fine 
spray until the seeds are safely up. 

As for the taller border plants, there 


are also a good many that are not com- | 


monly grown and which are also very 
beautiful. 

Calandrinia grandiflora is two feet tall, 
has fleshy leaves and bright rose-colored 
flowers which look very much like a wild 
rose with clusters of yellow stamens in 
the center. It loves the sun. 

Salvia farinacea is a beautiful light blue 
in long spikes. This is about two and a 
half feet tall and is not so sprawly as the 
perennial salvia. Should be much more 
universally grdéwn. 

The clarkias are so very sweet and 
dainty and come in such a range of 
colors, all shades of pink, purple, mauve 
and even orange, t can’t understand 
why they are not more commonly grown 
altho I believe they are beginning to gain 
recognition. They are suitable for the 
middle of the border and there are some 
Tom Thumb varieties also suitable for 
edgings. 

Saponaria vaccaria is so valuable for 
vase decoration that it should be more 
widely grown. It is dainty and mingles 
well with other flowers. Successive sow- 
ings should be made for continuous 
bloom. 

The annual lupine deserves a place in 








every border. It comes in white, blue, | 


pink and yellow. 


Argemone is a prickly leaved plant | 


very much admired. It has poppy-like 
flowers of a clear lemon color and 
lovely golden stamens. 

Annual gaillardia is to my mind-‘much 
prettier than the perennial variety. It is 
more double and varies more in color. 

The next time you plant godetias get 
some of the new varieties. Schamini is a 
charming double variety. The flowers 
are large and are a bright salmon rose, 
These are fine for exhibition purposes. 
Grandiflora lilacina is a lovely double 
lilac variety. Scarlet queen is a splendid 
new variety with dazzling red flowers. 

When you order your scabiosas for 
this spring be sure to include the two 
new annual  scabiosas—peachblossom 
which is a soft peachblossom pink and 
Shasta which is a very large pure white. 
These are very distinct from the older 
varieties. 

There is now an anchusa which is an 
annual. It has brilliant clear blue flowers 
in profusion and they are very fine for 
cutting. I am sure this will soon be very 
extensively grown. 

The purpose of these ramblings is not 
to persuade you to abolish our old favorite 
annuals. These will always have a place 
in every garden, but I am sure you will 
enjoy adding at least some of these newer 
ones and I hope that in time you will try 
them all. They are all worth trying and 
you will find that they grow in perfect 
harmony with the older varieties of an- 
nuals, 





-other Flowers, Shrubbery, Vines 


your order now. 
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our one outstanding p> 

chance to beautify , : — 

your home at trifling 
cost 


You've never had an opportunity like 
this to get such gorgeously beautiful 
Roses and other flowers, such luxu- 
tiant vines and shrubbery, at these 
amazing low prices. Every collection 
offered is a gem—every price a bar- 
gain. It’s the opportunity of a life- 
time—an opportunity you can’ tafford 
to miss. Every plant is from specially 
selected stock—all on its own root, hardy, 
and guaranteed to grow. There’s no better 
at any price. Make your choice and send 
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z Exquisitely Beautiful ¢4 99 2 6 Marvelous Roses—only 50 
3 ROSES—only .... —-?- Don’t Miss this Collection 

2 Pink Radiance; Sensation (red); Madame Butterfly (yellow); 

z American Legion (red); Golden Ophelia % Killarney (pink); Sunburst (yellow); White Ophelia. 
J (yellow); Mrs Chas. Bell (flesh); Colum- 2% 
z bia (pink); Kais. Aug. Victoria (orien): z Siciait enh cidatiebiins 
> Roy: Red; Lady Hillingdon (yellow); 3 8 PKTS. one oe 10 $e 0 loving: Md 
$ Bile ly, Femi, Gabe aes S| “owen Conia feptncse teers 

vw vwwveuvewweveveGe©C.Cr.CrCrwCCr Tree 





| 5 Wonderful Bargains—only 50a. | 5 Ever-Popular 


6 Hardy Chrysanthemums 6 Assorted Perennials -.............50¢ aa $] 
(all different ).....................-50C€ 12 Assorted Gladiolus -............50c only, each, 
4 Geraniums ...--......--.....--.--0-----50C 4 Perennial Phlox............-.0«+-+-50C 


6 Shrubs (2 each Spirea, 
or Bridal Wreath ; 2 
s 


¢ All 5 of the abov drangea Arb., or Hil 
Special oun, $2.50 os = a of of Saow; Anthony Wa- 
terer Spirea)....-....... $1.00 
— (1 Sn mer 9 
° ° named varieties) ....$1. 
Order from this Advertisement = | 1212 9::hid Flow 

All the above collections have been chosen for their great beauty é — all mn _ 
and for the supreme delight and satisfaction they will give to the > enters 1.00 
most discriminating. Every offer is unequaled for value. And BARGAIN 
there’s a wide variety from which to choose. All orders filled 
prompdy, shipped postpaid, and guaranteed safe arrival. Plants | A®°Y “—s oe ove collec- 

eld until planting time unless you specify otherwise. > ee 























FREE Get our complete Catalog and Planting Guide. It’s FREE. Ask for it 

CATALOG AND Whe® you send your order. Do this NOW. Send your order today. 

PLANTING THE GooD & REESE COMPANY, Dept. D-105, Springfield, Ohio 
GUIDE “The largest rose growers in the world’’ 
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arden Book 


R years the guide book of amateur and profes- 
FS gardeners in the successful growing of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. The new edition is the best yet, 
with its hundreds of illustrations and color plates of all 
that is best in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, and its 
valuable and interesting cultural information. 


A copy free if you mention Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Trick to Try 


UTH was entertaining the Camp 
Fire Girls. After lunch she brought 
in a milk bottle and a hard-boiled 

egg which had been shelled. 

“Who can get this egg into the bottle 
without smashing it or the bottle?’’ she 
asked. 

Everyone tried but no one could do it, 
so Ruth showed them how simple it is. 
She dropped a lighted match into the 
bottle, made sure that it was still burning, 
put the egg on the top of the bottle with 
one end down, and the first thing they 
knew the egg was in the bottom of the 
bottle. This is a good 
trick.—L. R. 


Valentines to Eat 


‘Tas month Tagabo Bear 
and his mother are mak- 
ing honey hearts for Valen- 
tine Day. That is a good 
idea, for everyone likes val- 
entines—especially the kind 
to eat. If you would like 
to follow Tagabo’s example, 
ask Mother to help you 
make some sugar cookies 
(or ginger ones, if you like 
them better). Cut them 
out with a heart-shaped 
cookie cutter, or with a 
paper heart pattern, and 
you will have eatable valen- 
tines just as good as those 
Tagabo made. 

If you wish to give these 
cookie valentines away, buy 
some small paper plates at 
the dime store or at the 
bakery. Put a cookie heart 
in the center of the plate 
and put another little plate 
the same size over the top. 
Slit some holes in the sides 
and tie the two plates to- 
gether in several places with 
red baby ribbon. Paste a 
red heart on the top plate 
and you will have a very 
sweet valentine. Of course, 
you cannot mail such a 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


A Page for Boys and Girls 


valentine very easily but'you can carry it to 
your friend. After all it makes no difference 
whether you or the ‘mail man carries a 
valentine just so it gets there in 
time.—A. R. 


A Home of Long Ago 


YDIA ANN lived in a log house. Her 
father and mother and brother and 
sister came from the East to the Middle 
West when Lydia Ann was very small. It 
was years ago, before the time of automo- 
biles or even trains. For Lydia Ann’sfolks 
were pioneers in a part of Uncle Sam’s 
land that was then being newly settled. 





Huge pines and oaks and spruces and 
other trees could be had for the cutting. 
That was the reason all the new settlers 
built their homes of logs. “Click-clock” 
went the axes as the logs were shaped 
and hewed into the right lengths for the 
different parts of the cabin. 

In Lydia Ann’s home there was just 
one big room where the family lived and 
cooked and ate. The floor of this room 
was of logs hewed as smooth as possible 
on the top side and placed close together. 
And the ceiling, which also made the 
floor of an unfinished space above, was 
fashioned in the same way. This space 
overhead was reached thru 
a square hole in the ceiling 
by means of a ladder made 
of small tree limbs. The 
unfinished room “up-lad- 
der” was called the loft, 
and there the children had 
their beds. Altho the roof, 
made of overlapping strips 
of cedar bark, was fairly 
tight, there were chinks in 
the loft thru which the drift- 
ing snow whisked in winter- 
time. 

But the children, snug- 

ed close in deep feather 

s, slept warm even in 
zero weather. How they 





THE BEARS MAKE HONEY HEARTS 


Tagabo Bear said to his mother 

“If valentines are for one another 

Why wouldn't it be lots of fun 

For us to make each other one?” — 

So they fetched a pan and a pot of sweet 

And made some candy hearts to eat. 
—MAarcurriteE Gone. 





did laugh when they woke 
in the morning to find little 
mounds of whiteness on the 
coverlet! What fun it was 
to see who could “beat,” as 
they dressed in a room that 
was almost as icy as out- 
doors! For in spite of 
hardships these children 
were happy. 

Find out all you can 
about log cabins and then 
try building one of small 
sticks. The lower part of 
such a house is easy to build 
if you flatten the sticks a 
little on opposite ends and 
lay them with the ends jut- 
ting out at the corners. The 
roof might be of cardboard 
folded to make the peak. 
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Such a log cabin would be nice to use as a 
table decoration on Lincoln’s birthday 
which comes on February twelfth.—H. H, 


Let’s Build a Bird House 


OHN’S bird house won first prize in 

the school exhibit last year. This is 
how he made it. 
First of all he looked 
thru the fireplace 
wood in the base- 
ment, finally choos- 
ing one nice straight 
log with rather loose 
bark. Using Father’s 
saw, he cut off a piece 
of the log just as 
large as he wished his bird house to be 
when finished. Then with his knife he 
cut away the top so that it looked like 
the little drawing labeled “a.”” When 
that was done he cut a slit from top to 
bottom and carefully peeled out the bark 
in one big piece. From the peeled log he 
sawed off a piece like the drawing “c” 
shows for the bottom of the house and 
another piece like “d” for the top. 

When that was done, John carefully 
tacked the bark to the top and bottom 
leaving a cozy hollow be- 
tween. Then the house 
was done all except the 
roof, porch and door. The 
door was a hole the size 
of a quarter. The porch 8 
was a Bag.’ and the pe 
was made of two pieces o 
shingle to which bark had d 
been glued. The roof had 
to be put on very carefully. 

John held the house bythe (==> 
upper wood section in order c 
not to break the bark. 

Why don’t you build one of these wren 
houses? Study the pictures carefully 
before you start and know exactly what 

ou are going to do. Then it will not be 
hard to do the work. If you can find 
a hollow log, it will be still easier to build 
a rustic bird house.—H. 8. 


My Birthday 


My birthday comes in February, 

A month that might seem gloomy, very— 
But when I think of things as nice 

As Valentines, and Snow, and Ice, 












And Sleds, and Skates, and Outdoor Fun, | 


And Snow-Men Blinking in the Sun, 
And Crackling Fires, and Indoor Nooks 
In which to read Exciting Books 
I have to shout, ‘Why, goodness me! 
How pleasant such a month can be!”’ 


—H. C. L. 

















“Turn about is fair play.” This time Robert 

Lasher of Morrison, Illinois, is in the 

chicken coop and his pet chicken is on the 

outside. Robert seems to be enjoying it 
quite as much as his pet! 
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Home Grounds Beautified 
Easily and Economically / 


NEW = for those ambitiously planning to glorify their homes’ 
_grounas with attractive flowering yA oa graceful shade trees, charm- 
ing hedges and delightful rose gardens—a book that will show you 
just how to beautify your home grounds yourself. Nothing like it 
ever published before. 


This is a very elaborate, exclusive book. Hedges, Ornamental Vines and Roses 
We wish it to reach only those sincere ever published. If, however, you will 
and earnest in their resolutions to beau-__ tell something of your plans for plant- 
tify the grounds around their homes. It ing your home grounds, we can then 
is an exquisitely printed volume and is send you this book. Use the coupon be- 
admittedly the most ee aged for low totell us what you intend to do—or 
proper selection of Shrubs, Shade write usaletter. (See illustration of book.) 


Home Orchards, Too, Add to Family’s Joy! 


Plan to plant a home orchard on your ‘opay 10 to 25c each for in fancy grocer stores. 
property. Even a few Stark Trees will voce thatwillgiepowun gba om for Stark 
give all the family a wonderful supply dance of highest quality A» 7 3 


































































of fresh fruit—infinitely superior to the ples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, PRES 
“store” varieties. Plant Stank Gulden Delicious Grapes, Cherries and Ber BOOKS 


apple trees, for instance. They bearexceptionally "°S.,W. 
young—at 2 and 3 years after planting. And give BRUIT TREE CAT. 
you glorious golden apples that you would have ALOG.SeeCoupon. 47. 


Home Gardens Will Give You 


Abundance of BURBANK f7< 
Flowers and Vegetables 


You can obtain the newest and Tested Best 7/7 
Luther Burbank Flowers and Vegetable _7 7 s ; 
Seedsand Bulbsonly from Stark Bro’s. yy = 
We have taken over and will carry 4 ~ 2 7 ; Kye 
on the work of Luther Burbank, bs ; | a a 

the Wizard of Horticulture, 
having acquired the Luther 
Burbank Experiment 
Grounds, all his New 


Horticultural Crea- 
tions and all his New Veg- 


Vy, 
tifitiide 
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etableand Flower Seed Crea- BRO'S 

tered te our NEW FREE 1028 p Louisi mY 

e our isi 

SEED CATALOG. Send your ’ -— | fe vient Me. 

name and address for it. Use the t Weed o pS —y- 

All'3 Catalogs. postcard. Ask For Bay" La [il ivs JOR ore ARK 

Se ¢ ING es ‘ 

Address Box 29 aes 


> @¢ 
y @ me FR 1928 
We ae ASA teens 
C4 Tell me how to become your 
yf (_} tocal Tree and Shrub salesman 


¢ 


STARK BRO’S" 
NURSERIES 70 Limay sant rat tree 


Largest inWorld—Oldestin America o° many plant chest 8____ worth of Flowers 
at LOUISIAN A, MO. Fi ing Shrubs, Roses, etc., this Spring 
for 112 Years 4 
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“The Better the Seed, the 
Better the Garden” 


And here,’ to gladden the hearts of garden-lovers, are 
three items from our stock of the better sort of seeds: 


Scabiosa . . $.90 Smapdragons . $1.25 







7 distinct colors, each in separate pkg. 6 fine varieties, 1 package each 
Zimmias . .« .- + $1.00 
Giant dablia flowered, 6 lovely colors 





Waterer’s 1928 ee contains upward of 100 pages (many 
in natural color) and features such excellent perennials, roses, 
flowers, vegetables, etc., as have made the name Waterer fam- 
ous throughout gardenland. A copy awaits your request. 


HOSEA WATERER 715, Shssinut Street 


Importers and distributors of the finest in seeds, bulbs and plants since 1892 













Y Genuin e 


GINTelniS = 
Tl. OWT \eeds 


Encusu grown seeds are superior for 
sturdy habit, robust growth, and invariable 


truth to color. Of this, the flower lover is 
assured when he plants them. 


The stock from which our English seeds are 
produced, and the conditions under which 
they grew, account for their superiority in 
art. But also these seeds are carefully 
oak picked from selected plants. 


When you buy these seeds for a particular 
color scheme, not only will you get blue 
where you want blue and red where you 
want red, but you will get the red or blue 
that you indicate, constant, dependable, 
definite, pure. 

We offer you English grown seeds of the highest 
quality, our own importations, with the assurance 
that they will ful your expectations of growth 
and loveliness. 


Here are five chosen specialties at a special price. 
All are hardy and will come up year after year. 
Wide 


Delphinium. 7. Double and single. 
range of blues and purples, from the ——- ar. to 
the deepest. Packet 25¢ 


Columbine. Choice Hybrids. Reds, yellows, blues, 
pure whites. Most gracefulofflowers. Packet 50c 


Canterbury Bells. Quaint, single, bell-like flowers, 
in graceful clusters. Blue, rose, mauve, white. 
Packet 15c 


Lupines. Pride of old English gardens. Sprays of 
delicate-colored bloom. auve, silvery pink, rosy 
peach, blue, purple, yellow, white. Packet 


Perpetual Flowering Pinks. Spicy-scented, de- 
lightful. White, pink, rose, crimson. Packet 25c 


All these for your 
Hardy Border $] 25 


Ask for our Catalog. Everything charming. 


om 


Gard fens™ 


CHESWICK, PA. 
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Stone House 


Continued from page 13 


used as a child’s sleeping quarters in the 
days when “night air’ was deadly—and 
this we made into a bathroom. The fire- 
place on the lower floor was given a new 
back and a new throat. 

_-» That fall we moved into our new home. 
During the next spring and summer I 
added a dining room and a kitchen with 
a-bedroom over it, these rooms forming 
an addition in the rear of the original 
house, with the same steep pitch of roof, 
but slightly lower. A hot water heater 
was installed on the floor of the kitchen 
and the whole house was piped for hot 
water heat. Thus, by slow degrees, doing 
practically all the work with my own 
hands, even a large share of the plumb- 
ing, I have made a comfortable home out 
of this old house that was abandoned as 
unfit for human habitation a quarter of 
a century ago. 

It has been a delightful experience. 
Even the memory of the travail involved 
in putting the 6 x 6 Georgia pine beams 
on the plate of my kitchen addition be- 
comes softened in retrospect. 

It is an experience worthwhile to take 
a crowbar and rip hand-split lath and 
oystershell plaster from oak beams as 
hard as ebony, and to find that they 
have been fumed to a perfect burnt 
umber tone by the infiltration of smoke 
for nearly two centuries. The very nails 
that you draw in taking off such lath are 
worthy of profound consideration. For 
these little nails, with their lop-sided 


| pyramidal heads, are made of real iron, 


ladies and gentlemen, and they have held, 
without rusting to any appreciable ex- 


| tent, for perhaps one hundred and seven- 


ty-five years—while many of these steel 
wire nails which { used in putting on my 
roof five years ago are mere streaks of 
rust already! 

And, speaking of real iron, I can chron- 


| icle the fact that I found, still clinging to 
| the moldering woodwork of my little 


_ four perfect pairs of “L”’ hinges. 








stone house, the major parts of two 
original wrought-iron thumb nee 
nci- 
dentally, in the forty-odd wheelbarrow 
loads of earth that I removed before lay- 
ing our new floor, I found a score or more 
of marbles, many of them “marbles” in 
fact as well as in name, worn round in a 
tumbling box, from cubes of pure white 
marble, in the good old-fashioned way. 
Furthermore, I found a key—a respect- 
able understudy for the key to the Bas- 
tile, that hangs on the wall at Mount 
Vernon down the river. 


N RESTORING the little stone house 
certain economies have been effected, 
and one or two new wrinkles put into 
practice, which may be mentioned in this 
connection. 

Since the house had no cellar, it was 
necessary to put in a hot water heater of 
the “overhead” type, in which the hot 
water feeds direct to the top of the sys- 
tem from a heater standing on the ground 
floor. 


In connection with this heater I have 
installed a system of heating a hot water 
supply tank that I have not seen tried 
elsewhere. A copper coil from a dis- 
mantled gas heater was put in the first 
joint of smoke pipe above the heater and 
connected in the usual way to the supply 
tank. Thus heat that otherwise would be 
wasted is utilized, while the “killing” 
effect of a cold water coil in the firebox is 
obviated. 

An effort to utilize the fireplace as an 
auxiliary to the hot water heating system 

roved a failure because of this same 
illing effect of a coil on the fire. An 
experimental coil of water pipe in the 
fireplace’ made it almost impossible to 
keep a good fire going, so it was taken out 
and an auxiliary hot air heating system 
installed instead. Cold air from outside 
the house was run thru a pipe at the 
back of the fireplace to a chamber under- 
neath the hearth and thence to a register 
in the floor. Thus the demand of the 
fireplace for air is satisfied by a draft of 
warmed air, instead of by cold air sucked 
in around windows and doors. 


N RECENT months I have seen men 

tion of a “new” method of layin 
stones by common labor, thru the use of 
a form in which the stones are laid, a 
course at a time, and backed by poured 
concrete. This system may, indeed, be 
new, tho the chances are that someone 
thought of it and tried it out atleast five 
thousand years ago. Anyhow this is the 
system that I used six years ago in build- 
ing the walls of the first addition I made 
to the little stone house. I bought an old 
cellar wall made of stone that matched 
the stone in the walls of the house. I[ 
feared that there wouldn’t be enough 
stone to build solid walls, so I conceived 
the idea of building my walls in a form, 
facing them with stone and filling in with 
concrete. The system makes any handy 
man his own stonemason. 

At the risk of being laughed to scorn, 
I venture to add a word about the stone 
of which my lit+l> stone house is built. I 
have alway: -2n a skeptic in regard to 
the “bricks from England” legend. I 
have seen houses built of “bricks from 
England” as far west as Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, and have quietly smiled 
at the thought of the colonists importing 
brick, with so much clay at hand for 
their baking. And now look! By the 
irony of Fate I am possessed of a house 
built—not of bricks from England—no 
worse than that—built of stone from 
England! 

I laughed, too, when the old inhabit- 
ants of the village told me that, but 
after due consideration of the facts I am 
forced to admit that they may be right. 
Two hundred years ago Bladensburg was 
a seaport, tho now the Anacostia river 
at this point will not float a good-sized 
motor boat. For perhaps a century ships 
came here from England and carried 
back tobacco, which was then a staple 
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produet of this part of Maryland, as it is 
now a few miles farther east and south. 
The ships came “‘light,”’ or with cargoes 





of manufactured articles less weighty | 


than the bulky raw products that they 


took on their return voyages. As a result | 
much ballast was unshipped on and about | 


the “Publick Landing’’ of Old Bladens- 
burg. Very old men still living remember 
having seen, as children, great piles of 
this stone on the bank of the river. Of 


this stone, they say, many of the cellar | 


walls of Bladensburg are built. Also my 
house. Believe it or not—but I haven’t 
been able to find any native stone that 


matches the greenish-gray granite of the | 


little stone house. 

Restoring the little stone house has 
been a labor of love—tempered in some 
measure by regret that I have been un- 
able to put into the work materials and 
workmanship worthy of the sincere 
artisan who built the house so long ago. 
But tho I was able to find only a few 
pounds of old-time “‘clinch nails,’’ scraped 
from the bottom of a cobwebbed keg in a 
conservative old hardware store, tho my 
quest for local hand-rived shingles was 
without avail, and tho in many other 
respects I have been driven to compro- 
mise with the spirit of this Age of Imita- 
tions, I have managed to derive a deal of 
solid satisfaction in the result of my 
efforts. After all it is a sort of an achieve- 
ment to retrieve from destruction a house 
built primarily of imperishable material, 
and designed for a permanent human 
habitation. If my labor shall prolong the 
useful life of this old cottage as much as 
another two centuries I shall have pro- 
vided a roof for four or five persons for a 
period equal to the cumulative life of at 
least half a dozen of the fleeting frame 
houses of this passing day. If not, I shall 
at least have had the pleasure of making 
such an economy possible. It will be no 
affair of mine, if, when I am gone, some- 
one tears down the little stone house to 
get stone for the foundation of a bunga- 
low with paper shingles, or of a lath-and- 
plaster “Spanish Villa’’—nor a matter for 
any great surprise. It is by just such 
tricks as this that Homo Sapiens con- 
tinually plays with the name with which 
science has flattered him. 








A scene in Mrs. D. E. Beard’s garden, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Valuable Book—FREE 


The latest ideas on window and 
door draping treatments 


Read this valuable book before buying your curtain rods and 
drapery hardware. Get the latest ideas on window and door draping 
treatments before selecting your drapery materials and deciding 
on how your curtains and draperies should be made. It will save 
you money. 





Whether you plan your own draperies or use 
the services of an artist-decorator, you will get 
valuable ideas from the draping treatments pic- 
tured for every roomand every kind of window. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Kirsch “Mod- 
ern Draping” 160-page book, and the Kirsch cata- 
logs on Kirsch Extension Curtain Rods, Kirsch- 
Kraft Drapery Hardware with or without Perfected 
Draw Cord Equipment, Atavio Work (Ornamental 
Decorations) and Better Wood Poles. Kirsch stands 
for ““The Last Word” in Drapery Hardware. Over 
100,000,000 Kirsch Rods giving satisfactory service. 


KIRSCH MFG.CO..,224 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Send This Coupon for FREE BOOK 





KIRSCH MBG. CO., 224 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Send me your free book on latest Win- 
dow Draperies and Drapery dware. 
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Book Shows 
Style Trend— 


For 


instance, draw 


curtains that open 
and close noise- 


less! 


lap 


and over- 
our inches 


whenclosed. Draw 
cords entirely con- 
cealed. Drapery 
Hardware finishes 
that blend with 
woodwork—either 
invisible or deco- 
rative.Ornamental 
metal and wood 


poles, etc. 
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what youcan make and 
sell, You can make good 
money and this book is 

system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger 
than in almost any other busi- 
ness. You can produce beautiful 
finished art objects almost from the 





FREE 


Either way. 
the most del 


or 


how to draw or have any experi- 
m. able book; it’s 


ence. aking money now. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 89.B Adrian, Mich. ,°%9 


Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 


A about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
It contains page after page of handsome color illustrations of 
All supplies are sent by 
us with the instructions 
and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some societ 
women have taken up this wei 
for their own amnsement.— 
easure or profit, it’s 
htful home work 
beginning. You don't have to know you can imagine. Write Now 9%,< ao 
your copy Bf this valu- 


ene 
” Doe dS Van® B® 59° 
<& eis Ca ise ° 

la oe, ¥ 


SOD ah . 


y 
225 




























Faucets Now Invite 
Your Attention 


AUCETS are made better. They 

have been improved. New ideas of 
convenience, beauty and design have 
been incorporated in Hays faucets. And 
instead of the old fashioned nickel 
plated finish they are chromium plated, a 
new finish that is infinitely more beauti- 
ful, will not tarnish and lasts forever. 


Illustrated is the Hays Mova Double 
Sink faucet equipped with Hays Safety 
Strainer which prevents splashing and 
dripping and a cushion at the end of the 
spout reduces dish breaking hazard. 
Exclusively Hays. 


Visit a plumbing store and see these 
mew faucets. See how little it really 
costs to replace with Hays faucets. A 
handsome design is the Hays Excel with 
top handles. 


In the meantime write for our beauti- 
fully illustrated folder which shows our 
new and improved faucets and our built- 
in bathroom equipment. 


Wuen Your Faucets Are Marken 
Hays You Can Finp None BetrTer 


THE HAYS MFG. CO., 12th and Liberty Streets, Erie, Pa. 


HAYS FAUCETS 



















You can do it yourself, ex- 
pertly and at small cost, with 
the aid of our book “How to 
Landscape Your 
Grounds.” Compiled by a 
prominent Landscape Archi- 
tect, written in language 
anyone can understand. 
Gives Complete Instructions 
Tells how to arrange trees, 
shrubs, vines, etc., how to 
select the right varieties for 
each location; every step 
illustrated by simple charts ; 
cost estimates included for 
each plan. 
er eel 
The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Box 303, Painesville, O. 


Enclosed find 10c for = book, 
“‘How to Landscape Your Own 


Name 
Address 


Jie STORRS: HARRISON CO. 
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The Art of Cooking Veal 


Continued from page 41 


the market, no water need be added— 
either on top of the stove or in the oven. 
A large piece of meat which is braised is 
commonly called a pot roast. When the 
meat is cut into small pieces and braised, 
the dish is known as fricassee. 

Veal from the leg or the shoulder may 
be used as pot roast. The shoulder, breast 
and flank may be cut up and used for 
fricassee. These same cuts are used for 
stew. Cutlets or steaks, from the leg, 
chops from the loin and rack, all may be 
cooked best by braising. The piece of 
meat is well browned in melted fat and 
then a little liquid added, the pan closely 
covered and the heat reduced, so that 
the cooking may proceed slowly. Allow 
at least 45 minutes to cook veal chops 
or cutlets. You will find that they will 
be neither dry nor stringy, but will rival 
chicken in delicacy and tenderness. 

Liquids other than water may be used 
with excellent resvlts in braising veal. 
Milk may be used; this adds fat and 
thereby increases the richness and flavor. 
Tomato juice or sour cream may also be 
used. These two furnish an acid which 
helps in softening the connective tissue, 
and the latter adds fat as well. A bottle of 
sour cream need never go to waste if one 
will just remember how delicious it will 
make braised veal cutlets. Another way 
to utilize sour cream in veal cookery is to 
use it as the liquid in making the gravy 
for roast veal; or add it to the veal stew. 

Roast Leg of Veal, Stuffed 


Have the bone removed from a leg of 
veal. Fill with the dressing given below, 
and skewer into shape. Lay slices of salt 
pork over the top, and roast, allowing 25 
minutes at 500 degrees and then reducing 
the heat to 425 degrees and allowing 25 to 
30 minutes per pound. Baste frequently. 
Serve with sour cream gravy. 

Dressing 
2 cupfuls of stale bread 1 tablespoonful of minced 


crum! e 
1 cupful of ground salt % — = | 
celery to 


Gtnapethteds 36 tage df peek 

Mix thoroly and use to fill cavity in 
leg of veal. 

An excellent way to use up veal that 
is left over from roast or pot roast is 
given in the following recipe. Nor is it a 
left-over that need be apologized for as 
it may well grace the company lunch or 
supper table and it is a most acceptable 
hot weather dish. 


Veal Molds With Green Peas 


Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of butter and in 
it cook 4 tablespoonfuls of flour, 14 tea- 
spoonful of salt, and 44 teaspoonful of 
paprika. Add 1% cupful of veal stock and 
114 cupfuls of rich milk, stirring con- 
stantly until the sauce is smooth and 
boiling; then add 24% cupfuls of cold 
cooked veal cut in shreds, and 14 cupful 
of cooked peas. Soak 2 tablespoonfuls of 
gelatine in % cupful of cold water, dis- 
solve over boiling water, then add to the 
creamed veal. Turn mixture into indi- 
vidual molds, and put in a cold place to 
set. Turn out sad surround with green 

as which have been marinated with 

rench dressing. Serve with mayonnaise. 
Veal Pot Roast With Noodles 

Veal pot roast may be cooked in the 
fireless cooker, either the regular or 
electric kinds, or the waterless cooker, or 
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GORGEOUS FLOWERS 


in the most exquisite colors 
and of the largest size 


Beautiful golden Calendula and the finest Phlox 
in a wonderful assortment of colors; Graceful 
Baby’s Breath— Mammoth Early Flowering 
oqnes one Petunias. a. b bar ag eee hoes 

es make a green ‘ound, nium 
with wonderful inden of color and exception- 
ally large spikes; Asters in all shades and Zinnias 
with mammoth blooms and gorgeous octerings; 
Dwarf Alyssum for the border or along the walk. 
Sweet Peas of the choicest Spencer Varieties and 











we came number ot *HeDegiharesrssation 

e same num 

venues of your own 10 Varieties for 

selection may 

had at the same price. $2 ° 00 
POSTPAID 








How fo Beautify 
Your Grounds 


rite now for this FREE Book on 

Yandscaping and home frut wows 

Teh chrute, rosea vines = trees 

—and about our trustworthy Ozark 
n fruit tees. 


M 
5 FINESHRUBS$1.00 













ee Includes ead, 
will 





where. for price-list of other pets. 
Conary A treat for your bird, 
make it sing more if it is singing and if it 
not it will bring the bird to song. 1Sc post- 
with our booklet. s Song 
A tonic, inv tor and food all in 
one—2Sc per postpaid. 
Book on “Home Pets and How to 
care for them” 10 
Dept. “A” 
ww 
45 Conrianor Sr, ¥Sax 
: 


























PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS 
30 bulbs, no two alike $1. 


All new and wonderful varieties. Guaranteed, best $1 collection 
ever off 100 bulblets free with order. Ask for catalog. 


GELSER BROS. Box Y, DALTON, N. Y. 
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it may be cooked in a Dutch oven on top 
of the stove or in a casserole in the oven. 

Select a compact piece of veal from the 
leg or the shoulder. Brown well and add 
¥4 cupful of hot water; add an onion 
sliced, a stalk of sliced celery, and a 
thinly sliced carrot. Cover closely and 
reduce the heat. Fifteen minutes before 
serving time, cook broad egg noodles in 
boiling salted water until tender. Drain, 
lift the meat to a platter and add the 
noodles to the liquid in which the meat 
was cooked. Let them remain a few 
minutes to become well flavored with the 
meat juices. Serve on the same platter 
with the meat. There will be no gravy, 
because the liquid will have been a 
sorbed by the noodles. 

Braised Veal Cutlet 

Have a fairly thick slice of veal cut 
from the leg. Dredge with flour and re 
in an iron frying pan in which fat 
been melted; brown well and then add 1 
cupful of sour cream. Cover, reduce the 
heat and cook gently for 45 minutes or an 
hour, depending upon the thickness of 
the piece. Thicken the liquid in the pan, 
and add more sour cream to make gravy. 

Jellied Veal 

Because of the large amount of connec- 
tive tissue in veal, it can be jellied easily. 
Jellied veal makes a good hot weather 
dish, good to look at and good to eat. 

Cover a knuckle of veal with cold 
water, bring to the boiling point and 
simmer gently for two hours, skimming as 
necessary. Add a slice of onion, a blade 
of mace, a dozen cloves, a bayleaf, six 
peppercorns and a bit of allspice. Cook 
until the meat falls from the bones, take 
out the bones, shred the meat and boil 
gently to reduce the liquid to barel 
enough to cover the meat. Weta mf 
pour in a little of the liquid; when it 
begins to harden, arrange slices of hard- 
cooked eggs and rings of green pepper in 
an attractive fashion. Put in the meat 
and pour the rest of the liquid over it. Let 
chill until well set; unmold and serve on 
a platter garnished with chicory and 
radish roses. 

Veal Fricassec 

Have veal from the shoulder cut into 
pieces about two inches square. Cut 3 
slices of salt pork into dice and fry 
crisp. Brown the meat in this fat in 
which a small onion has been sliced. Add 
2 cupfuls of boiling water and cook slowly 


for about an hour; then put in with the | 


meat 1 cupful of fresh lima beans, 1 
cupful of new corn scraped from the cob, 
2 cupfuls of sliced okra, 3 large tomatoes 
and 2 potatoes sliced. Continue cooking 
until the vegetables are tender. This 
particular combination of vegetables is 
limited to the summer-time when they 
may be had, but there are many other 
combinations of canned or stored vege- 
tables which may be used, 

Veal Salad 

No discussion of veal and veal cookery 
is complete without mentioning veal 
salad. Being white and delicate, when 
well cooked, veal resembles chicken and 
may be substituted, wholly or in part, 
for it in salad. 

Mix 1 cupful of neatly diced veal, 34 
cupful of sliced celery, and 44 cupful of 
coarsely cut nutmeats with 34 cupful of 
mayonnaise dressing. Have led to- 
matoes scooped and chilled. Fill with the 
veal salad, set on a bed of hearts of lettuce; 
garnish with a mayonnaise rose. When 
tomatoes. are unavailable, crisp hearts 
of lettuce may be used instead. 
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BARKER 


[WEEDER-MULCHER-CULTIVATOR 


Ws a BARKER, you too will enjoy taking care 
of the garden. Ail the disagreeable, time-killing, 
hard work is gone. 

Once a week, or after every rain, just a few minutes of delightful 
exercise—no chopping, no stooping or bending over. no tugging, no 
strain on the arms or shoulders. 

The weeds are cut underground, or their roots completely up- 










turned. “BEST WEED EVER USED.” In the same 
operation, the rotary blades and station knife work the surface 
into that level soil mulch, so vital to growing plants. No 
other en machine can do that. 





Guards protect the leaves. It cuts runners. Wonderful for ay 
making the seedbed at planting time. Shovels for deeper cultiva- care 
tion. “No complicated verte; ae attachments to bother with. iy just fun. Whenever it _—_ 

many women now tend garden, who never before had the time enoug er a rain, I just 
or + pron Bg Let us tell you what growers everywhere say about [i'n a aan my iy -¥ 
this machine. Our free book contains much valuable information weeds, and enjoy taking care 
on gardening; many pictures of the BARKER and its work; shows _ of the garden. 
the various sizes, the prices delivered to your town. Send for truly 
is book now. Use the coupon; or a postcard will do. Mrs. Danies C. Hanes. 


\\ BARKER MFG. CO., Box 238, David City, Nebr. 
MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 238, David City, Nebr. ; 


housework—for 














Yours very 









Send free Book and Special Factory-to-User Offer. 
SPLEEN LEENA COLO | 
POBTORRICE,. 2c cccccccscccccccccccccccvccccceooscece i 
MERE eccnccnndessescevcstes R. Rt. & Bom... sis. secnece } 








oe. 


Evergreens for the Rock Garden A 


ROCK GARDEN COLLECTION No. 1 Rock gardens are only one use for Hill 
$4.75 postpaid , Evergreens. Plant them for foundation plant- 





One each of the following 10 varieties: ing, groups and borders. 


Dida Ries CG a oo. « 6-8 in catalog showing almost infinite variety in \ 
é . mn. natural colors—the rare and unusual alon 

Savin Juniper - - - - - - - 8-10 in. with standard varieties. Enclose 25c, whic A 

Woodward Arborvitae - - = + 8-10in. will be refunded on first order, 
omg Juniper- - - - - - 8-10 in. D. HILL NURSERY CO. A 

tzer Juniper - - - - - - 8-10 in. Evergreen Specialists — L t G 
UPRIGHT VARIETIES . : in ——«- een A 
Japanese Yew- - - - - - = 8-10 in. Box 284 Dundee, Iil. A 
B 








== => o> 











Colorado Blue Spruce - - - - 8-10ia. 

Douglas Golden Arborvitae - - 8-10 in. 4 

Pyramidal Arborvitae - - - - 8-10 in. S 

Chinese Juniper - - - - - - 6-8 in. A 



















THIS SHOE 
AKES your. GO 
MORE BECOMING! 


wn 


RETTY shoes are not enough. Shoes 

must be more than a fashionable 
covering for the feet. Unless they help 
you attain freedom of action, poise and 
charm, they are not contributing as 
they should to your appearance. 


Thousands of women today wearing 


ARCH RAFSERVER 


say that it gives smartness to the entire 
figure, that it enables them to walk 
correctly, to move with the fullest 
freedom and grace. One woman said: 
“It makes my gowns ever so much 
more becoming!’ 


THE 


This is the famous shoe that combines 
the most correct style with complete 
comfort and healthfulness for the feet. 
No other shoe can have the same con- 
cealed arch bridge, flat inner sole, or 
metatarsal support, because the basic 
principles of Arch Preserver Shoe con- 
struction are patented. 


So much more than foot comfort or 
foot style. Try a pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes and you'll understand. 











The Druscilla 


There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe. Its 
principles of construction are fully protected by 
patents. No shoe is an Arch Preserver Shoe 
unless stamped with the trade-mark. Styles 
for every occasion. All sizes 
AAAA to E. Sold by 2000 - 
4) 
'_+ 










dealers. 


Made for women and misses 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., 








he gg | .. 1 oan ee E LT7?> 
and boys by only E. T. SHO) 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- >” SHOE <2 





land, Mass. 


KEEPS THE FOOT wELL 


Send for interesting booklet ‘‘F eet—the 
New Source of Youth and Smariness” 


UP LQ QM MM DM MO MH Mm mH 


The Selby Shoe Co., 880 Seventh 
St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Please send booklet No. B. H-80, 
“Feet—the New Source of Youth 
and Smartness.” 
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Bobby’s Behavior Insurance 


MARGUERITE GEIBEL 


OBBY’S mother was the proud owner 

of the worst youngster that ever 
lived—well one of the worst. He was 
(not is) lazy, disobedient and given to 
tantrums, and had reached the age of 
seven, after which the wise ones. say 
“nothing can be done with a child.’”’ This 
thought did not add to the mother’s 
happiness, especially as it seemed to have 
the ring of truth. 

Then one day when the youngster 
seemed possessed, inspiration came to 
his desperate mother in her need. 
“Bobby,” she said, and her voice shook— 
for she was the weaker of two antagonists 
—“how would you like to have an allow- 
ance of twenty-five cents a week?”’ 

“Eeeeeh! J’ll say I would,” Bobby 
vociferated elegantly. 

“But I'll take off a cent for every time 
you disobey or go into one of your tan- 
trums, Bobby!” his mother warned. 

“All right,’”’ Bobby agreed, ignoring 
the condition and centering his attention 
on the main issue, child fashion. ‘Does 
it begin today?”’ eagerly. 

“Right this minute,’ his mother de- 
clared. She did not build any great hope 
on the plan, for many a promising system 
had failed to intrigue her son. ‘You were 
ready to pick up your clothes when I 
called you, just now,’ she suggested. 

Bobby ducked past her up the stairs, 
with a hearty and totally unexpected 


“Excuse me,’’ and presently the vigorous 
closing of a closet door, reported that he 
had obeyed. 

Ten minutes later his mother heard 
boyish voices outside the window. 

“Do -you get an allowance?” Bobby 
was asking, or rather demanding. 

“Fifteen cents a week,’’ was Ray- 
mond’s prompt answer. 

“T get a quarter,’’ Bobby scored. 

There was a silence that meant Ray- 
mond was impressed. Then: “George 
Nagel gets fifty cents,’’ Raymond brought 
out triumphantly. 

“Well, he’s ten years old and he cuts 
the grass and things,’’ Bobby countered, 
feeling that this fact offset George’s 
claim to superiority. 

“Bobby,” his mother called, “I wish 
you’d go down to the store and get me—”’ 

“T don’t want to,” Bobby yelled, his 
voice rising with each word. ‘“Well—all 
right,” he added in another key. 

Bobby had remembered. 

When word spread around the neigh- 
borhood, for it only took Bobby a few 
hours to advertise his allowance—he was 
invited to join the “club.’’ Bobby nearly 
burst with importance at being included 
in a club with officers and a pass word, 
to say nothing of treasure hidden in some- 
one’s garage. The boys were older, and 
there were mysterious meetings that 
called for lemonade and peanuts—and 

















Boys and girls that play out of doors do not need to take out much behavior insurance 
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money. To lose the allowance now, meant 
that he would be dropped from the club, 
so Bobby grew doubly careful of the 
precious allowance. ' 

The peculiar part of it was that his 
mother had often offered to give him 
money to get him to do things, but he 
had invariably replied ‘‘only a penny!” 
Furthermore, his mother disliked the 
idea of bribing him to do what he should 
do. The allowance idea seemed to give 
her son a different feeling. For one thing 
he wasn’t accustomed to being given 
quarters to spend. A quarter was worth 
mentioning to the fellows. As a week 
passed, Bobby seemed to gain the im- 
pression that he was being charged for 
disobeying or having tantrums, and the 
idea did not sit well. He was the loser, 
that was self-evident. 

Bobby collected twenty-one cents at 
the end of the first week, and wanted it 
all at once. His mother warned him that 
it must last all week, then left him to his 
own devices. He spent the twenty-one 
cents in two days, but the following week, 
began to spend only a few cents each day. 


HE first week cf the allowance was the 
most peaceful one the boy’s mother 

had had in the seven years of his life. 
After several months of the allowance 
system, she admits that she cannot fully 
understand |the psychology of it. He 


had nearly if not quite as much money | 
to spend before—but it wasn’t an “allow- | 


ance.’ The ve y word appeals to him; 
he loves to talk about it. When his moth- 
er offered to pay him for behaving—much 
against her principles—Bobby was not 
interested. When he found himself 
charged for misbehaving he reformed al- 
most overnight, altho psychologists love 
to harp on the fact that a child is molded 
during the first seven years of his life, and 
will not change after! 

Bobby is still lazy, for no regular tasks 


were included in the allowance agree- | 


ment, but during vacation his mother 
plans to offer him a contract amount for 
certain duties and to deduct for failure 


to perform them—an adaptation of the | 


allowance system. 
There are several unexpected develop- 
ments as a result of the new system. 


Bobby has learned not to play marbles | 


for keeps, for he found that the older 
boys knew he had money and encouraged 
him to buy them so they could win them 
from him. He spends less for candy, be- 
cause he finds that his mother buys 
enough. This delighted her, for she passes 
candy only after meals, while her son 
used no judgment in the matter. 

At this writing Bobby has saved 
seventy-eight cents. That seventy-eight 
cents represents more will power than 
most grown people show, for the young- 
ster was a free agent and was allowed to 
work the matte. out for himself. 

As nearly as anyone can judge of 
Bobby’s attitude in the matter, he grew 
up as soon as he got an allowance and 
discovered that it would cost him real 
money to disobey and go into tantrums. 

And now—Bobby’s mother is the 
proud owner of the best youngster that 
ever lived—well, one of the best, for his 
good behavior is insured! 
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THE ALL-SEASON TOO 
FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


. 







Planet Jr. ; 


} Speed day that you can work in your 
garden, you'll find this Planet Jr. No. 
25 Seeder, Double and Single Wheel Hoe 
useful. What a time saver it is! How much 
satisfaction it puts into your garden work. 
How much better results it helps you get. 
First, asa seeder, it drills and covers the 
seed accurately, in perfectly straight even 
rows, just thickly enough, at the best depth. 
As a double or single wheel hoe it plows, 
furrows, hills, cultivates and weeds, astride 
or in between rows. 


No other tool has such a complete equip- 
ment for your garden needs. Seeder, plow, 
hoe, cultivator—four tools in one. Like all 
Planet Jr. tools the frame is forged steel— 
all the attachments are finely tempered 
steel. There is no substitute for quality. 


Write for new catalog, giving full de- 
tails. Mailed free with our interesting 
garden booklet. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 102-B 
5th & Glenwood Ave. - Philadelphia 





Asa single wheel 
hoe, No. 25plows, 
hills, cultivates 
and weeds in 
rows as narrow 


+ as 18 inches. 


With two wheels this popular tool cultivates either 
between rows or both sides of a row at once. 
Fine for close, early weeding of young plants. 


“GROW WHAT YOU EAT” 


Grow this Giant in YOUR Garden 


You’ve never seen asparagus like this: plants over 9 feet 
tall—stalks 1 to 2 inches in diameter, four stalks to a pound. 
Nor tasted anything like the delicious tenderness of Giant 
Washington Asparagus. Grow it in your own garden— 
ornamental, easy to grow—comes up year after year for 15 to 
20 years. 


GIANT WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


50 Giant Roots, $5 25 Giant Roots, $3 


Insured, Parcel Post, Prepaid, Anywhere. 


EVERY ROOT GUARANTEED 


Send for illustrated booklet, giving 30 new re- 
cipes for preparing asparagus and simplified 
directions for producing the finest asparagus 
ever grown. 


SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW FARMS 
Box B. F., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Sani-Flush does 
onething perfectly 





It cLEans toilet bowls. 
Does it thoroughly. 
Immaculately. With- 
out any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can. Then 
flush. . Marks, stains and incrus- 
tations vanish. Odors disappear. 
The toilet bowl is left spotless 
and glistening. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too. It purifies 
and cleanses the whole toilet sys- 
tem. And it is harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c; in Canada, 35c. 





Tue Hycrenitc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 











abi? 


Surround your home with the 
exquisite uty of nature's 
am ag to Shrubs, peren- 
, trees and flowers taste- 
fully” chosen and correctly planted will transform 
your home and enhance its value. 47 years at 
ee made us an acknowledged 


Free Catalog and Book- 


let on how to Plant 


Get hj big new 1928 cata- 
tiow Free Ray: on 
ow dl t 















the good old pe A Write 
jo gg for the catalog and 


This Group of Old 


Favorites 

Order this special combination 
of old wy wh ag f74,gineys 
proper Di value 

for $5.00. E - aid. 


xpress prep: 
> Dozen Strong Hardy, 3 year 
Shrubs consisting of 
2 Spirea Van Houttei (Bridal Wreath) 
2 Deutzia Gracilis (Dwarf White) 
3 Forsythia ee Goldenbell). The Beantiful recent In- 
28 ‘all Bloomin troduction 


— montis Pi 
3 Philsdeiphue Virginale (Mock Orange) The new, ye white, 


Double Set—24 for $9.50 
“Everything that 1s Good and Hardy” 








THE COLE NURSERY CO, 
LL 


Box 11, _—_ Painesville, Ohio 
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Entertaining, Family Style 


Continued from page 40 


have the potato and braised celery and 
the apple of the dumpling. Here are a 
couple of recipes that you may find help- 
ful in serving this particular dinner: 


Braised Celery 


1 bunch of celery 
2 bouillon cubes dissolved in 1 pint of water 
or 2 cupfuls of meat stock 


Wash and trim the celery, and cut in 
3-inch lengths. Place in a stew pan, add 
stock or bouillon and salt. Cook about 
20 minutes or until tender, allowing the 
stock or bouillon to boil down until al- 
most completely absorbed by the celery. 


Apple Dumplings 
8 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of milk 
% cupful of fat % teaspoonful of 
1% teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
salt 1 cupful of brown 


6 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
baking powder 5 large or 7 medium- 
sized apples 


Mix and sift flour, salt and baking 
powder. Rub the fat into the dry mate- 
rials, then add the milk, mixing with a 
fork. Roll out on a lightly floured board 
about 1% inch thick and cut into 5 or 6- 
inch squares. Into each square put either 
a half or three-quarters of an apple ac- 
cording to size. The apples should be 
quartered and cored. Sprinkle with about 
1144 teaspoonfuls of brown sugar and 
cinnamon mixed, and a dot of butter. 
Fold the corners over the apples and 
placing this side next to the pan bake in 
a moderately hot oven (350 to 375 de- 
grees) for about 30 minutes. Serve with 
lemon sauce or hard sauce. 

Dinner IT offers possibilities for young 
and old alike, because the macaroni with 
the chicken flavoring can be given to the 
children even if no meat is given as can 
also the string beans for they can be put 
thru a sieve for the small youngsters. 
The prune cake is light and not very 
rich. It is good without frosting. It can 
be served to all plain or if a richer des- 
sert is wanted for the adults whipped 
cream may be used with it. 


Prune Cake 


% cupful of milk 
2 cupfuls of flour 


1 cupful of sugar 
% cupful of fat 


2 egg yolks 1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of mashed 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
prunes mon 

1 teaspoonful of % teaspoonful of all- 
vanilla spice 


Cream fat and sugar together and add 
egg yolks, mashed prunes and vanilla. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, and add to 
the sugar and fat mixture alternately 
with the milk. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) in a square or oblong pan. 
It is more satisfactory as a sheet cake 
than as a loaf cake in a bread tin be- 
cause the prunes make it difficult to cut 
in slices whereas it cuts in squares easily. 


Baked Chicken and Macaroni 
1 chicken (4 to 5 4 tablespoonfuls of fat 


pounds) % cupful of flour 
1 cupful of milk 1% teaspoonfuls of 
2 cupfuls of chicken salt 

stock ¥% teaspoonful of 
8 cupfuls of macaroni pepper 


Cook chicken as for ordinary stewed 
chicken. Break macaroni into pieces 
about 11% inches long and cook in boil- 
ing salted water until tender. When 
cooked there will be about 7 cupfuls of 
macaroni. When chicken is tender re- 
move it from the stock. If chicken is 
cooked on the previous day, the fat 
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Special collection of Sutton’s 


Seeds—25 varieties for $5 


Tue seeds in this un- 
usual collection are all 
of the finest quality a 
ton varieties — just the 
kinds that should be 
grown in every home 
garden. The 25 packets 
are carefully packed and 
the price includes post- 
age as well as a copy of 
Sutton’s Catalog. 

Read the list: Anchusa 
Italica; Bright Pink and 
Orange Antirrhinum; 
Aquilegia; Sutton’s 
Pink Pearl Aster; Cam- 
panula; Chrysanthe- 
mum, Perennial Shasta 
Daisy Westralia; Clarkia; 
Delphinium; Dimorpho- 





Button’s Special Mizture of 





theca hybrids; Eschs- Cornflowers. Sood packets, 
choltzia; Gaillardia; 35 cents. 

um; Godetia; Double 
Hollyhock; Lavatera; Poppy; Pyrethrum; 
Lupinus; Mignonette: Scabious; Stock. and 
Pentstemon; Phlox  Sutton’s Giant Double 
Drummondii; Oriental Zinnia. 


This collection contains full-sized packets and 
would cost almost double if purchased at the packet 
rate. Now is the time to order to receive your 
seeds before planting time. Send International 
Money Order, please. Address 


SUTTON & SONS, Dept. 17, Reading, England 


Suttsig Suns, 


England’s Best 








fication—durably bu ood qualit 
TRELLIS —Iin attractive ae ow a reveal 
$1.40 satisfaction guaranteed 


IOWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
586 Third St. Sac City, lowa 

















COMBINATION OFFERS 
Specialties of Specialists in 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWER 


$1, $2, $3 and $5. Write for illustrated catalog, 80 varieties, 
Finest in years: open air dried and cured bulbs only. 


J. E FARNSWORTH & CO, Inc, LANCASTER, MASS 


VICK’S. cs: GUIDE 


1928 issue now ready. For 79 years a leading au 
on vegetable, flower and farm farm seeds, plants and bulba 
Better than ever. Send for free copy before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. ¥. 90 Pleasant 
‘The Flower City” 


GO INTO BUSINESS {2:,,¥ourselé 
penta et ete a 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 208 EAST ORANGE, W. J. 


Gladioli Bulbs 5-cents 


Glow, Baron Hulot 
Also Peonies, Iris, 
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which solidifies on the stock may be used 
in making the white sauce. 

Make a white sauce by adding the 
flour, salt and pepper to melted fat. Add 
stock and milk and bring to the boiling 

oint, stirring. Cut chicken from bones 
Dut leave in large pieces, mix with maca- 


roni and white sauce and arrange neatly | 


in a baking dish. Place in a hot oven 
(400 degrees) for about 15 minutes, or 
long enough to heat thoroly. 

The third dinner also serves the purpose 


of entertaining young and old at the same | 
time because the vegetables with meat 


juice and the mashed potatoes do nicely 
for the small ones, and the squash part 
of the pie for those not old enough to 
have the crust. 


Flank Steak With Vegetables 
1 large flank steak or 2 cupfuls of canned 


2 small ones tomatoes 

2 cupfuls of diced 1 slice of onion 
carrots Balt 

2 cupfuls of celery Pepper 


Score the steak with a knife and 
dredge it with flour after + tegen, Me 
salt. Brown in an iron skillet or Dutch 
oven. When browned on both sides add 
the celery and carrots which have been 
diced, and the tomatoes. Add sufficient 


water to cover the meat. Add a small | 


amount of salt, but finish seasoning after 
the juices have cooked down. Cover pan 
and let simmer until tender. This will 
take from one to two hours according to 
the steak. When done, add flour mixed 
with cold water to make a thin gravy, 
or serve simply with the juice and vege- 
tables. Season to taste. 


Squash Pie 
3 cupfuls of mashed 4 eggs 
squash 1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
83 cupfuls of milk 1 teaspoonful of ginger 
% cupful of brown 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
sugar mon 
% cupful of white \% teaspoonful of nut 
sugar meg 


Put the cooked squash thru a sieve 


and add the milk and sugar. Beat eggs | 


slightly and add to squash. Add spices. 
Line a pie plate with pastry, fill with the 
squash mixture and bake in a hot oven 
for 10 minutes (450 degrees) then re- 
duce to a very moderate heat (325 de- 
grees) and bake for about 30 minutes or 
until the squash mixture is set. 

If a richer filling is desired, 1 cupful 
of cream may be substituted for 1 cup- 
ful of the milk. 

There is another angle to this plan of 
inviting your neighbors that should be 
considered. This is the type of hospital- 
ity it extends. Undoubtedly each child 
of the Smith family likes to be invited 
alone once in a while as do also Mr. and 


Mrs. Smith, but an occasional asking of | 


all of the Smiths to dinner instead of 
one or two of them at a time means a 
much greater pleasure to Mrs. Smith for 
she has a double treat—the social com- 
panionship of her neighbors for dinner, 
and complete freedom from dinner re- 
sponsibility on that day, a freedom 
which she cannot feel if there are still 
members of the family to be provided 
with food at home. Can’t you almost 


see her with that free day doing a dozen | 


things about the house, getting a big 
piece of sewing out of the way or maybe 
going out to make some calls in the 
neighborhood that she has longed to 
make for some time? Doesn’t it seem 
worthwhile once in a while to return to 
this whole family hospitality where both 
“those that give and those that take” 
can profit. so well? 
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The New Harris Hollyhock 
Orange Prince 


An unusual and beautiful orange color 
that should be included in every planting 


Our new Orange Prince Hollyhock is a new double 
flowering variety of a beautiful soft shade of bright 
orange. A very unusual color and the most attractive 
hardy perennial growing in our fields. 


We have several other beautiful colors of double 
and single Hollyhocks which are described in the new 
Harriscatalog of the best vegetable and flower varieties. 


Order Orange Prince Now 


_ For 20c in stamps we will send a packet of 50 seeds, with 
directions for raising and a coupon good for 20c on any sub- 
sequent order sent us amounting to $1.09 or more. 


Try Harris’ northern grown seeds direct from our own seed 
farm. le have many new and improved varieties which are 
far superior to ordinary kinds. 


We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, 
Gladioli, Hardy Perennials and many other flowering plants 
and bulbs. Our catalog offers you the opportunity of buying 
seeds of a very superior quality direct from the grower at much 
less than city seedmen’s prices. It contains many interesting 
and unusual suggestions for the garden. We will gladly send 
it free on request. 


It will pay you to ask for the catalog today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS Co., R.F.D.,6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


__ Buy larris Seeds Direct 




































Adventures in Home Beautifying 


Decorative Things in Good Taste 


for the Dining Room 
RUBY SHORT MCKIM 


At left, curtain applique 
design for use on theatrical 









gauze. Transfer pattern 7 
No. 508 (50 cents) in- 1 
cludes complete design for s 
one pair of curtains, and , 

color key. Transfer pat- 

tern No. 506 (50 cents) 
furnishes design for the ¢ 
36-inch centerpiece below I 
and a buffet scarf to match. 
Detail of design at right } 
d 
l 
J 
] 
] 
INNER is served!”’ So let us enter the dining f 
room, and even at the risk of seeming é 
curious, have a look around. Really, tho, 

this is one room where the quality of dignity is 

of paramount charm. We place our table squarely i 
under the chandelier, the chairs at formal spacing : 
against the wall, and on the buffet a bisymmetric 


placing of a central urn or compote flanked by 
twin bowls, candy jars or candle sticks. 
Aren’t we glad that pictures of 
dangling dead birds no longer adorn 
the dining room walls? There are so 
many lovely things to choose from os a an ered “Si ges 
now. Fruit as a decorative motif, ~ SS 4 iia. © 4 \ & 


4 


~ 





& pe Ge 4G ae) Gee Oe Oe aoe 


~~ ad 2 oes 














Transfer pattern No. 505 (50 cents) 
includes the large center design in 
cutwork, shown on the tablecloth 
at left, and 12 napkins, three each 
of the four designs shown above 
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Transfer pattern No. 507 (30 cents) gives a 
right and left tracing for the “fruit bouquet” 
shown above, and a sheet of carbon paper 7 
transferring it to glass, wood, or fabric. e 
design is to be painted in appropriate colors 


conventionalized of course, is a source 
material that intrigues any designer. 

Do you remember the Old Testament 
story of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
how the Israelites who put their hearts 
and souls into worshipping God material- 
ly, decorated it with pomegranates? I 
just looked it up and it was the high 
priest’s robe: “pomegranates of blue and 
purple and scarlet and bells of pure 
gold round about between the pome- 
granates.”’ If that isn’t colorful, what 
could be? 

In considering our offerings this month 
for the dining room, you will see that the 
elements of formality are combined with 
a certain colorful and lavish richness that 
someway harmonizes with the idea of a 
dining room. 

First the curtain of natural linen 
theatrical gauze is as practical as it is 
beautiful, and you will pronounce it the 
most beautiful dining room curtain you 
have seen in many days. On this filmy 
but firm background, the basket of bright 
bued linen fruits hangs suspended in pure 


color against the window light. And it | 


is not at all a professional trick to make. 
The pattern, number 508 at 50 cents, 
includes the whole design for stamping 
on the curtain itself, each unit to stamp on 
the applique material, and definite in- 
structions and color key. . 
Exéellent quality theatrical gauze in 
natural color, 36 inches wide, will be sent 
postpaid for 40 cents a yard, cut to any 
length you require. Order number 509. 


HEN wouldn’t you love toowna din- 
ner cloth and napkins of sheer distine- 
tion? This one makes a more beautiful 
table than a luncheon set, and is not as 
much work as the doilies would be. The 
original is in gold and white linen, to use 
with gold banded white china, but might 
be centered with any hue which har- 
monizes with one’s dinner set. 
The cloth may be square or oblong in 


any length as the design is a 22-inch | 


square around a plain center circle about 
12 inches in diameter. This space is al- 
most solidly planned with fruits and 
leaves to be done in white buttonhole 
stitch on the colored linen and then the 
small background areas cut out. 

For this cloth it is practical to buy 
72-inch white linen upon which a center 
of 36-inch fast colored dress linen is 
machine hemstitched, leaving an 18- 
inch margin of white at sides and ends. 
Then the white that cuts out in the center 
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Chere 1s 


a New VoGukE in 


Drapery Fixtures g@ 


The new hand-wrought Judd “Hi-lite” \ Q 
Fixtures give a smarter beauty to windows \* 


| pater day node finished reproductions of hand- 
wrought iron, burnished high-lights, and 
touches of gold metal trimmings, designs of historic 
beauty or startling novelty—these are salient 
points of the new Judd “Hi-lite” Drapery Fixtures. 

“Hi-lite” Fixtures give an exclusive air to the 
windows they adorn—for they are an exclusive 
Judd offering. They have, too, all the perfection 
of finish, all the beauty of material that marks 
every drapery fixture made by Judd. And they 
are rustless. Look for the identifying name “* Judd 
‘Hi-lite’.” 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods are sold at Department Stores and 
Hardware Stores throughout the country. If your 
favorite store does not carry them, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied, no matter how 
small your order may be. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York City. 
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For this delightful window 
drapery, rose velvet has 
been combined with hand- 
made filet. The walnut 
chair of flowered velvet, 
the reading table and the 
charming mirror, complete 
a delightful composition. 


Judd “ Hi-lite”’ Fixtures 

No. 5320 and 5310 are 

used on a round J 

Rod, and Judd Holdback 

No. 541 holds the drap- 
ery in place. 


Send for copies of our 
two very interesting 
booklets, ‘‘Twent 

eight Suggestions ie 
Beautiful Windows’ 
and “ Wrought Iron 
and the Window 

Beautiful.’’ 


JUDD Tehite 


Drapery Fixtures 















easily fixed 


IT’S so easy to make cracked walls or 
ceilings as good as new with Rutland 
Patching Plaster. You just mix with a 
little water and fill the crack or hole. 
Anyone can do it! No muss or bother. 


Rutland Patching Plaster makes a per- 
fect patch that’s as lasting as the wall 


itself. It will not crack, crumble, shrink 
or fall out. 

Paint, wall paper and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching Plaster. If your 


dealer hasn't it, we will ape a pa 
direct and you can Pay. the postman 
plus postage. Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
J-24, Rutland, Vermont. Also makers of 
Rutland Roof Coating. 








| of which they would reflect. 








STOP ii 


Complete the beauty 

of your AB — 4 Turn 
radiators into attrac- 
tive furniture. Save50 
to 75% on future re- 
decoratin~. Trico En- 
closures bring new 
beauty and economy to 
home decoration. 

Make useful window 
seats , stands, consoles 
Give you another Piece of furniture. Made for high 
and a caetors two styles of enclosures, cane 








of baked enamel by hand to match wood, marble or 
interior scheme. Concealed water humidify air. 

Write for interesting comment, ‘‘What nal 

and new book of decorating ideas in color 


, é 
ty (Cob errs 
1740N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Name 
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Mealaeine te 











fr hises open in many localities. 








FEDS ¢*™* 6 my Aster, T sorts Spencer Sweet 

varieties Verbena and 10 kinds 
Annual ang aiites 10c. & Pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 
rchid Gladiolus Bulbs, 50c. 5 
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will in like manner border the 
napkins which are 12-inch squares of 


-| the color on about 18-inch squares of 


white. You see this cuts perfect 
advantage. 
Wax transfer design number 505, at 


50 cents, includes the large center for 
cloth and three each of four napkin de- 
signs, pear, apple, grapes and cherries. 
It took a home-keeper about two weeks, 

“every spare minute’’ to embroider this 
set, but it is a lifetime linen that will be 
worth twice the effort. 

Next is a between-meals centerpiece 
that takes just a yard of heavy natural 
linen, and 134 yards of 14-inch wide lace. 
It was designed especially to harmonize 
with the allover tapestry effect wall 
papers so much used in dining rooms, but 
is handsome and unusual enough to 
grace almost any table. The large maple 
leaves are buttonhole stitched around in 
autumn shades, veined in outline stitch, 
and the background filled in with long 
running stitches in green. Wax transfer 
pattern number 506 includes 36-inch 
center and two ends for a matching buffet 
scarf. Price 50 cents complete with in- 
structions. 

Last is the formal, old-fashioned “fruit 


bouquet”’ shown on page 93, that is pain- | 


ted on a mirror set in an old-f ashion wal- 
nut frame. This is one of a pair, which 
hang on damask wall panels at either 
side of the dining room windows. They 
would also be lovely over a long buffet, 
with tall candles close in front, the light 
board d wall 1s the ain “= 
cupboard doors panels or the drop 
leaves of a breakfast table design number 
507 would be in order. It includes a right 
and left tracing and sheet of carbon paper 
thru which it may be transferred to glass, 
wood or fabric, and a color instruction 
sheet also. The price is just 30 cents 
complete. 

Address pattern orders and needlework 
or decorative handcraft inquiries to 
Ruby Short McKim, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. 
McKim will be glad to help you with your 
individual problems. Please do not ask 
for C. O. D. service. 





A House of the Southwest 
Continued from page 25 


The furniture of both living room and 
dining room is of solid walnut of typi- 
cally Spanish design’ with enlivening 
touches of green and red. Window and 
door drapes are of striped velvet hung 
from wrought iron poles. The colors are 
dull blue, faun and rose. The walls are 
a varied dull pink tone with a golden 
glint thru it derived from an original 
source. While the plaster was still soft 
wheat straw was worked into it here and 
there. The effect is indescribably charm- 
ing. 

We discover that Mrs. Grigsby is an 
artist when we learn that the wrought 
iron electric candle bracket lights and 
the tall iron candelabra used in the din- 
ing room are her creation. One of the 
latter kind is used as a piano lamp in 
the living room. The Spanish touch is 
achieved in the guest room particularly 
by the wrought iron bed frame, which 
the hostess designed, with its elegant 
covering of heliotrope velvet fringed 
with gold. The cushions of bench and 
chair are_also of this tone velvet with 
gold tassels. The old Spanish chest and 
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BS) Give 5 Minutes A 
Day—Look Years 
Younger 









KA 
YN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 233 Seo Webest Chicago, Ulinols 


Your Wall Decorations 


Moore Pu Push-Pins 


Glass Hoade—Steo! | Points 
Harmonize with 

To hang up all heauw ¢ things use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















SALBACH’S GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS 
peed the Gnion. ve col oun > ae you of 
their superior quality. i Mtustooted Cc 
offering @ wonderful 


sent free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Irises 
300 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, 








40 Ruffled Gladiolus blooming size, size, fine named var. mixed $1 
72 a. peppy, 


named varieties, labeled 
labeled $1 30 lnedy pee. Phos mined : 
5 Seedling Oriental Poppies and 5 one 1 
10 1-yr. <ad Heonhen Grom Gnenh ened 44 
Regal Lilies, 20 %in. 7 or4 lin. or 21 in. $1 Seed 25c 
SHILOH GARDENS, P.O. Box 650, OMAHA, NEB. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cotivetes for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, T: 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1185-384 Ave. 8. E, Minneapolis, Minnn, 
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PLANT OFFER. 
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dressing table have enlivening touches of 
red. The dominant lavender is repeated 
in the draperies which are banded with 
blue, biscuit. and green, a harmonious 
combination against the yellow walls. 

The sun room, to our right as we 
enter the vestibule, has a red and black 
tile floor with wicker furniture in the 
same tones. Bright colored chintz for 
the upholstery and the plaited draperies 
combine well with these basic colors in 
the achieving of a cheerful atmosphere. 
In the ceiling light fashioned from the 
two links and hook used as an “extra 
tow” when more than two oxen were 
driven together we have another token 
of Colorado’s early days. 

The middle bedroom is the owner’s 
room. This has walnut furniture and 
the blue and rose color scheme is carried 
out in bed light, spread and gay dra- 

ries. The maple floor is covered with 

Yavajo blankets, one of these given to 
the Grigsbys by an old Spaniard, Celes- 
tino Garcia by name, who was a page in 
the first Colorado legislature and later a 
representative in that body. 


"THE nursery at the southwest corner 
isasunny, airy room. The furnishings 
are in ivory with Mother Goose char- 
acters painted on bed, dresser and chairs. 
The hangings are coral color and this is 
repeated in the bedspread which has a 
blue and cream ruffle. Both hangings 
and spread are of English broadcloth 
and can be cleaned easily. The hangings 
depend from a wide cornice on which 1s 
painted little figures from children’s songs 
and stories. The floor cover is a gay 


Mexican rug. The bath room tiled in | 


blue and white is planned for conven- 
ience. There is a built-in shower room 
as well as a bath tub and the linen closet 
with built-in drawers is accessible. The 
cabinet over the lavatory frames a mir- 
ror which was once in the home of that 
Colorado pioneer builder, the late David 
Moffat. 
minute, with lovely oak floor and cabi- 
nets built in on either side of the sink to 
provide ample drawer and cupboard 
space. There is, too, a large California 
cooler, The color scheme is black and 
white—black and white electric stove, 
black hardware on the cabinets and 
breakfast table and chairs repeating the 
color combination. Drapes are of blue 
and white sateen in a small square pat- 
tern hung from black cornices. The large 
basement has fruit, laundry and furnace 
rooms. The refrigerator is placed so as 
to permit filling from the back porch. 
A feature of the building scheme is the 
semi-attached studio wing at the back. 
This is connected with the house by an 
adobe wall with flanking concrete stairs. 
The studio is on the second floor level 
to which these ascend with an open 
porch in front. This studio which is Mrs. 
Grigsby’s “retreat” is fitted up as a real 
work room. Here many of the designs 
and color schemes just mentioned took 
form. There is a corner fireplace and 
the convenience of running hot and cold 
water. Here, too, we find other interest- 
ing relics, such as Kit Carson’s chest; 
an old bellows—now used as a table— 
and an antique plow made by combining 
a bent tree limb with an iron wedge. 
This wing houses a two-car garage on 
the ground level. The connecting wall is 
pierced by an opening in which is hung 
a Mission bell and by a gateway to the 
patio and children’s play yard at the 
back of the lot as shown in the plan. 
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HOME overs 


Send for 
this re 


se 


New Pittsb 


Safeguard the precious lives of your 
children at play. Make your lawn or back- 
yard a place where they can romp in glee, 
safe from speeding automobiles, from stray 
dogs, even from undesirable companions. 
Also protect your property, your grass, 
trees, shrubs and flowers. 


Pittsburgh Lawn Fences give this safety 
and protection, lift a burden of care from 
the mother’s mind, and enhance the appear- 
ance of the property. They are available 
in a wide range of new and beautiful 
designs, complete with tubular posts and 
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fences with twisted strands of light wires. 
Write for illustrated booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 





| Pittsburgh Steel Co.] 


751 Union 
Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, 
enna. 


Please send, FREE, your new booklet, 
“Beautiful Protection for The Home.” 





ornamental fittings. 








And not only beautiful, but permanently Name 
trim and erect. Wires securely welded by 
electricity at every contact point. Scrolls Street 
and pickets can not pull out. Made of 
heavy wires with Super Zinced rust pro- 
tection. Will last at least 75% longer than Town 











The kitchen is right up-to-the- | 












“The Ashton” 


((\ HOME __ |e 


Sun Porch. 
} 


} Materials, Pian-Cut. 
hag Write for Freight-Paid 


Wholesale Price. 





Buy Direct from Mill—WholesalePrices! 


Get our low wholesale prices before you build. We furnish lum- 
ber and mill-work cut to plan at mill; complete plans free with 
order. Saves you 30% labor cost and 18% lumber waste. “3 
Customers say they save $200 to $2,000. One guaranteed Ma] CT /- 
price covers all—no extras. Write or send coupon, #****#+-sstssseuscssssdstseses 
5 Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Garages $83 Up Monthly Payments Tike 300 Pose 5 1060 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Deis verre. piatestede If you have a lot and shows photos, ® Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
furnished Plan-Cut. Sum- some cash, write for full floor-pla i- § Please send me Catalogs 
mer Cottages—one to five fications, direct- 
rooms; write for prices, details. from-mill prices ® 


on 100 PLAN- & I am interested im................045 
CUT HOMES. § 

Alsoaskforbooks « () Send details Monthly Payments. 
eS - ° 

mer Cottages, 

Barns and e Name...... ee 

try Houses. + 


Gordon-VanTine 
PLAN-CUT Homes 












Puzzle—Find Your Property Lines 


Know, Don’t Guess, Where Your 
Home Grounds Begin and End 


HEN it comes to property lines, 

we are likely some day to find that 

we have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, if we do not know for a cer- 
tainty where our boundaries are. 

Our next neighbor to the right of us, or 
to the left as the case may be, may be a 
good friend and a very reasonable and 
easy-to-get-along-with person, but we 
can have no assurance that that individ- 
ual will be our neighbor a year or five 
years hence. Death, removal, selling the 
property or renting it to tenants, may 
make an entire change in the complexion 
of things. 

An interesting case of this kind came 
recently to notice. 

Two properties, side by side, were open 
on the street front, but had a line fence 
dividing the two from front to rear. 
The people who occupied these 
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the end of twenty years. He tore his part 
of the fence down at the end of nineteen 
years, but had he left the fence there, by 
the time the dispute arose he could have 
held those six inches by right of occupa- 
tion, and been saved the unpleasant 
ordeal of a neighborhood squabble in 
which people took sides, and the trouble 
and expense of tearing off one end of his 
building. 

It is sometimes better to repair a fence 
and to leave it, than to remove it. In 
any event, it is well to be thoroly informed 
as to what we are doing and the possible 
consequences. In different states the 
period varies as to permanent ownership 
in the occupancy of land. It is well to 
know, and not to guess, and information 
on the subject is easy to obtain. 


which the abstract is written. But even 
abstracts may need to be checked up care- 
fully sometimes. 

An interesting case recently came to 
light. Two properties side by side, were 
for sale. One was more valuable than 
the other. Both were sold about the same 
time, and personally occupied by the 
purchasers. 


HESE neighboring families became 
good friends and lived in harmony for 
a long period of years, when suddenly 
it was discovered thru some street im- 
provements being made, that on the deeds 
received by these two purchasers, the 
numbers of the lots and the descriptions 
inadvertently had been changed. 
We have heard of babies being mixed 
at baby farms and maternity hos- 
pitals, but ‘we do not expect that 





properties were excellent friends, and 
lived in perfect harmony. The old 
fence became decadent and ready to 
lie down and die. 

These neighbors conferred to- 
gether and said, “Why bother to 
build another fence? Let’s take this 
one down and have a smooth lawn 
straight across.”’ 

So that was done. Within about 
a year and a half after this, one of 
these owners sold his property to 
take his wife to a warmer climate. 
The new owner had a lot of healthy 





A man decided to trade his 
house for his neighbor's better 
home, and almost succeeded 
because of anerror made in 
copying records. This is only 
one of the many complications 
that can arise when lot pur- 
chasers do not make sure of 
just what they are buying. 


land holdings will become jazzed up 
in the records this way. Neverthe- 
less this actually happened, and to 
the amazement of many people, the 
man who had bought and occupied 
the cheaper property, suddenly de- 
cided that as long as he actually had 
the title to the more valuable prop- 
erty, that he would force his owner- 
ship. 

Naturally the man who had paid 
for and as he supposed, held the title 
to the better property, objected, and 
it was not until litigation and con- 





siderable anxiety followed, that the 





children who had never been taught 

to consider the rights of others, and 
who played at will on the rear of both 
properties. The man who was the old 
resident on the street, decided to put up 
a fence on the site of the one which had 
been removed and which just cleared the 
end of his garage. But when he came to 
do so, he was restrained from proceeding 
by his new neighbor who showed him 
that the survey he had obtained when he 
bought the property, brought the divid- 
ing line six inches farther over and so as 
to cut off that much of the end of the 
garage. 


HE new owner was offended at the 
gesture being made to build the fence, 
as he took it that he and his children were 
unwelcome on the property adjacent to 
him. So he made the owner of the garage 
tear off one end to clear his land. 
Tearing off that end and putting in a 
new wall proved an expensive proposition, 
and made the garage which was already 
small, even more cramped than before. 
Now the point to be noted in this case 
is, that had the owner of the garage 
known for a certainty where his boundary 
line was, he could have left that fence up, 
and by the law of the state in which he 
lived, that boundary line would have be- 
come permanent and unchangeable at 
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The legal aspects of established lines 
are very important to property owners, as 
a sale or the right to build may be con- 
tingent upon such encumbrances. 

A right of way which can never be 
closed is an illustration of an “easement,” 
or a joint driveway set aside for such use. 

In one case, the purchaser of a piece 
of property assumed without special 
investigation, that the driveway between 
the house he had bought and the one 
adjacent, was common property of the 
two places and later was much disap- 
pointed to find that this driveway be- 
longed to the owner of the other place— 
a woman of uncertain temper who, it de- 
veloped, had a marked dislike of people 
of his particular nationality, and so she 
closed the driveway, making it impossible 
for him to use the land at the rear of his 
house for a garage, and forcing him to 
pay monthly rental for car storage, and 
also extra carrying costs every time he had 
a ton of coal put in. As there was no 
garage to be rented within a couple of 
blocks, he was caused serious incon- 
venience. 

We usually feel that when we have an 
abstract of a piece of property, that this 
document protects us up to the point to 


matter was straightened out and 

proof produced that each individual 
occupied and had occupied since purchase 
the property for which they had negoti- 
ated, and that an inexperienced employee 
had made a mistake in the documents. 
The families are no longer friends. 

In many cases it is best to have a fence 
at the rear and at the sides of a lot, even 
if the frontage is open, but whether or not 
a fence is maintained, boundary markers 
are needed, to indicate the boundary 
limits. A lot of irregular shape, will not 
only need the corners staked, but all 
angles, so that a straight line can be run 
quickly from one marker to the other, 
settling any controversy. As markers 
are to remain permanently, they should 
be of a durable character, or the damp- 
ness of the soil is likely to cause deteriora- 
tion, and eventually, disappearance. 
An iron pipe driven down, a cement mark- 
er, or a steel post will be of a lasting 
nature. 

In purchasing property, nothing should 
be taken for granted, and any provisional 
purchase and sale contract or agreement 
should specifically state that the pur- 
chaser takes the option or makes the 
binder of a down payment only on condi- 
tion that a clear and marketable title 
can be guaranteed by the seller of 
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the property. Then should any compli- 
cations develop, the would-be purchaser 
has redress. 

It will sometimes happen that the one 
selling the property will offer to have his 
lawyer bring the abstract up to date for 
the purchaser. This is all right but before 
final acceptance by the purchaser, the 
abstract and all involved in the title of 
the property, should be investigated and 
passed upon by an attorney who repre- 
sents exclusively the purchaser. Even if 
this costs a few dollars, as it will do, it is 
not only money well spent, but a safety 
insurance absolutely necessary. The 
other party’s lawyer naturally will not 
have our interests in mind. 

Here it may be noted in passing, that a 
poor surveyor and a careless attorney 
are expensive at any price. while a capable 
and a conscientious surveyor and attor- 
ney are well worth a fair fee for services 
rendered. 

One of the shrewdest lawyers in his 
state advises his clients in property and 
other matters, to write out a digest of 
important facts in clear and full form 
immediately, and while they are fresh in 
mind, and to clip such records to the legal 
documents involved in the case. This 
does not take any time, but serves to 
refresh one’s memory and to bring back 
important facts after some time has 
passed and the exact status of the matter 
has grown a little hazy. 

This lawyer declares that he has won 
many a lawsuit on the strength of such 
evidence, and has prevented litigation 
many more times by having a clear-cut 
statement and record to which to refer. 
It takes a little effort at the time and fre- 
quently such “testimony” will not be 
needed, but when it is needed, it is wanted 
badly and may serve to protect one’s 
rights 

Property lines are important. Know 
what there is to know about them. 


An Interesting Experiment 


R. W. L. WILSON of Scipio, Indiana, 

after a series of experiments, has 
devised a system whereby he secures a 
maximum growth of potted plants in a 
very short time, producing in some cases 
very large specimens. 

After the plants have been potted and 
growth started, he then begins his feeding 
experiments with the individual plants. 
To the amount of water that he thinks 
the plant will require for that day he adds 
a small amount of nitrate of soda, using 
a common teaspoon as a measure. Fol- 
lowing this up he waters the plant the 
next day with the nitrate in a little larger 
amount in solution. Continuing this, 
increasing the amount added each day, 
he reaches a point where the plant will 
wilt immediately after being “fed.” 

He has now reached the point where 
the plant is getting too much food, in 
fact more than it can use. Decreasing then 


the ration he finds exactly how much the |- 


plant can use to the best advantage. 
Continuing with this amount as its 
daily food, the plant makes an astound- 
ing growth, getting all that it can digest 
but no more. Some unusually large and 
thrifty plants are grown in a compara- 
tively short time. In the case of his 
lemons and oranges in tubs, as soon as 
the flowers appear and the fruit sets on, 
he uses a commercial fertilizer instead of 
the nitrate—Subscriber. 
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Should Have! 


he cry more than merely a 
“Catalog”! Really a complete and 
authentic Encyclopedia on Everything 
pertaining to garden, lawn and orchard. 


164 PAGES OF PRACTICAL 
HELP AND INFORMATION 
A valuable book of 164 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated (many specimens in 
color) compiled by one of America’s Old- 
est and Largest Departmental Nurseries. 
Complete in every detail! Chapters on 
flowering shrubs, vines, roses, flowers 
and vegetable seeds, fruit and shade 
trees, evergreens, etc, 
Explicit and expert advice on how to 
lant and care for each variety to insure 
st results. A book no home owner 
should be without. 


Send for Your Free Copy Right Now! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 
Box 302 Painesville, Ohio Est. 1854 






BOX 302 


PAINESVILLE, 





Here’s a New Type of 


Tells How to 
Plan your grounds, 
Plant successfully. 
BUY economically. 


And Includes 
many helpful charts 
and illustrations 
showing in detail 
how to landscape 
your home grounds, 
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Be prepared for the grass cutting season 
when it comes. Select Moto-Mower. 
Your lawn will look better if you do. 
Moto-Mower is fast, economical and 
easy to operate. It will cut so close to 
trees, curb and shrubs that hand mow- 


ing will not be necessary. You should & 


see our fine new catalogue. Return 


the coupon below. 


e ae 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send the catalogue to4 


’ The Moto-Mower Co 4 


NAME 























ADDRESS 
aS a a - 


Prepare For Mowing Time 


Nolo. 






“A twist 
of the wrist 
guides it” 


TRADE MASS 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
IS QUALITY/ 

















MOOTH, quiet operation at low 
cost. Years of continuous satis- 
factory service without repairs. This 
is the difference assured by the famous 
Vertical Pump when you install a 
Goulds Autowater System. 

Read the story of the Vertical Pump—back- 
bone of the Autowater System—on pages 8 and 9, 
Autowater Catalog 15. Send for it today. Andif 
= have a running water problem, write to our 


ural Service ig a for their unbiased 


recommendations. No obligations involved. 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











Goutds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please send me your Autowater Catalog 15 BF. 














STRAWBERRY 


T = E Or Strawberry Raspberry 


New variety, large beautiful ruby red berries and snow white blossoms makes 

bright contrast against rich green foliage. Grows 2 ft. high, bears some first 
' summer, getting better every year, producing many 
: new plants. Excellent for jam. 


CRYSTAL WHITE BLACKBERRY 


A wonderful new variety, bears heavily every year, 
delicious white berries with sweet blackberry 
a Valuable fruit for the home garden, grows 4 







large red berries. flaver, 
highly esteemed for jellies and preserves, and 
home made wine. 


Prices: Any of these varieties 25c each; 3 for 50c 


4 Tree Strawberries 
Semcon ane 2 Crystal White Blackberries 
Prepaid for $1.09 (2 Japanese Wineberries 
Write for my 1928 Bargain Bulletin. 
LC. CASLER. 508 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 
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A Town Has Backyarditis 


Continued from page 27 


and a typical city lot, 50x120 feet, of 
which about 50x60 feet was back yard. 
They also found themselves in possession 
of a small daughter, for whom they de- 
sired all the outdoor activity and free- 
dom of a forty-acre farm. How to get 
this in a space 50x120 feet and have a 
garden besides was the problem which 
confronted them. 

They have managed it in a space 30x60 
feet to the satisfaction of the parents, 
the small daughter and still another 
small daughter, who has come along since 


_ the backyard project was started. 








R. McDONALD had very little time, 

since his work required him to be 
away from home much of the week. They 
did not wish to spend much money for 
ready-made equipment. But there. were 
a number of 2x4s about the place and 
other boards and waste material such as 
gets stacked up against almost any 
garage or barn. 

At night, in the basement by electric 
light, Mr. McDonald went to work with 
this material. His first opus was the 
swing, the idea for which he gained from 
Better Homes and Gardens a few years 
ago. It stands about twelve feet high 
and is braced by heavy timbers on either 
side of the uprights. The swing proper 
hangs between the uprights. Outside the 
uprights (the division was made so that 
the swings would not knock against each 
other) from one projecting arm hangs 
an automobile tire. The other was left 
vacant for the time being. 


The original swing had a back and 
arms for the safety and comfort of the 
tiny girl for whom it was intended. Later 
this was replaced by the board shown in 
the picture. But when the second little 
girl embarked on her swinging career, 
the chair was again brought out for a 
time. 

Next from the basement workroom 
came the raised sandbox shown at the 
left of the picture. The plan for this also 
was taken from Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. The McDonalds liked the idea as 
soon as they saw it, for they realized 
that the elevation would do away with 
much of the dampness that is incident to 
the usual sand pile. Holes in the bottom 
of the box let the rain drain out. The 
bottom is filled with sand. Over it is 
placed a coarse screening and then more 
sand. From time to time the top sand 
is renewed. Two wide boards on either 
side of the box provide seats for the 
children while they play. The theory 
was that they would sit on the boards 
and build in the box. In practice they 
bring the sand out onto the boards and 
do their building there. But if some sand 
gets on the grass in consequence, nobody 
cares. The 30x60 play space in the back 
yard is dedicated to the children. 

Next out of the magical basement 
came a slide, made out of waste mate- 
rials like the other equipment and 
em green like the rest. The littlest 

eDonald girl began climbing it when 


she was a year-and-a-half old. At first a 
board was placed at the foot to keep her 
down when grown-ups were not present. 
Soon it was discovered that big sister 
was lifting the baby over the board and 
that she was taking her turn with the 
rest. So the buurd was removed and the 
baby climbed and slid as she pleased. To 
date no injury has been received in the 
McDonald backyard. Indeed, the adult 
McDonalds believe the best way to avert 
accidents is to give tiny children climb- 
ing apparatus and let them grow up 
with it. 

Now had come the time to fill in the 
vacant arm on the swing. Mr. 1cDonald 
bought two heavy aluminum rings from 
a playground equipment house and hung 
them from chains. (These rings and the 
sideboards for the sandbox are the only 
things in the backyard that were bought; 
all the rest came from waste material.) 


It was found that the chains hurt the 
children’s hands, so at the rings ropes 
were substituted, which snapped to the 
chains higher up, so that the rings can 
be raised or lowered at will. 

This adjustability to growing ideas is 
a thing that impresses you about the 
McDonald planning. The yard develops 
with the children. Next spring the board 
swing will give way to a gunny sack, and 
Mr. McDonald plans still further to 
strengthen the uprights by steel cables 
(for which the ground holds are already 
in) to stand the extra strain when the 
children begin leaping on that gunny 
sack and swarming up the chains to sit 
on the arm at the top. 

Recognition of the feminine side of the 
McDonald misses, now 5% and 2%, is 
also paid in the erection of a playhouse 
this winter to be ready for occupancy in 
the spring. True to his determination to 
utilize as far as possible what he has, 
Mr. McDonald is evolving this from the 
lattice which may be seen in the left 
background, and which up to date has 
served only to screen the back windows 
with vines. 


A REFRIGERATOR juts out of the 
back of the house into the middle of 
the projected playhouse. Mr. McDonald 
is blending it into his scheme by building 
on either side of it benches with hinged 
tops in which can be kept playthings, 
and under it a garage for kiddie kars, 
tricycles, doll buggies and all other ve- 
hicles which at present somewhat crowd 
the indoor play quarters. (For those who 
will be tempted to try the McDonald 
plan, it might be suggested that such 
bench tops should not be so heavy as to 
crush little fingers should they fall on 
them. Some home carpenters use doors 
below instead of the bench tops for that 
reason.) 


Other changes are slated for the 
spring, too. At present a twenty-foot 
wide strip of the backyard is given over 
to garden, with no barrier protecting it 
from the playground. Nor has there been 
any difficulty about this, as children and 
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flowers, the McDonalds have discovered, 
can grow side by side if as much care is 
given to the children’s needs as is paid 
to the flowers. With so much fascinat- 
ing play material at hand, there is no in- 
centive to tear up flower beds. Besides, 
the McDonald girls are allowed to help 
with the planting each spring, and they 
have therefore a proprietary interest in 
the garden. 

It should be added that a row of ce- 
ment stepping-stones runs north and 
south from the house just west of the 
playground, and here the clotheslines are 
stretched, out of the way of the play. 


[NDEED, the whole of this remarkable 

backyard is worth looking at. Running 
along the entire back is a hedge of tall 
shrubs; at the left hand a homemade 
gate leads to the neighbors. 

Turning again to the McDonald yard, 
we survey the playground; at the right 
the swing, at the left the slide, between 
and behind them the picnic table, and 
at the front of the yard the sandbox. In 
summer a tent is pitched in the middle, 
performing the function of shade tree, 
playhouse and cave. 

At the left of the play yard, looking 
toward the house, is the garden strip, 
neatly laid out. It is divided from the 
neighboring lot by a trimmed hedge, 
which is broken by two pretty white 
gates, also made by Mr. McDonald. The 
south yard, next the house, holds a suc- 
cession of bloom from crocus to chrys- 
anthemums right beneath the dining room 
windows where it may be enjoyed at every 
mealtime. It is bordered by tall bloom- 
ing shrubs on the left and next the house 
are two Normandy poplars, which in 
three years have grown from infancy to 
tall, straight, picturesque adulthood. 
Cement stones traverse the south yard. 
Next spring a trellised gateway, overrun 
by roses, will screen it from the street. 

A little lot without a tree when they 
began to develop it—and it has been 
made to yield all the enjoyment, beauty 
and outdoor value of a big estate. 

Elsewhere in Ames the backyarditis 
has taken a slightly different form. There 
is the Harry Brown home, where the 
large yard is made into a picnic ground 
by outdoor brick fireplace, table and 
seats. 

Or the Clay Stafford home, where the 
backyard was occupied to a piggish ex- 
tent by an old barn. They tore down 
the barn and in the middle of the cement 
floor that was left built a playhouse for 
the children. The cement about the play- 
house forms an all-weather play place. 


If you will look closely at the picture | 


of the MeDonald yard, you will see a 
pile of boxes next the garage. The pho- 
tographer caught the family on clean-up 
day, and Mr. McDonald’s first request 
was that the “blemish” be removed from 
the picture. But we begged permission to 


leave it. We like to speculate as to what | 


fascinating new piece of equipment it 
will be when next we see it! 


As for the time it takes to do such | 


things as this—“It is Mr. McDonald’s 
golf,” Mrs. McDonald explains. 

A word of warning if any cases of 
backyarditis should appear in your lo- 


cality. The McDonalds will tell you | 
that a single case in the neighborhood | 


will steal your children away. There is 
only one wise course for the parent who 
likes his children to play at home. 

_ Immunize! Inoculate with backyard- 
itis yourself! 
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have one. A) 
Waco Craftsman’s Lathe 


d uf repair 


Jacket Drill Motor, wit 
turninglathe (capacity Qin. x 34in.) a be: 
and side gax 
portable an 








nchinto ® complete private tool and machine shop . 
Buy On Your Own Terms 
Only 510.00 Coun, Libera! discount s for 

Easy monthly t plans. 
Ene hardship to own 8 Hed Jacket. - 
FREE T 


10 DAYS’ 
Ourliterature tells you how to 
start a job of your own. If you 
are not pleased return the Shop. 


This Headstock furnished 
where no electricity is 
available. > 


Interesting Literature Free 





Beautiful, lustructive, Fascinating, | 


1 Make Thi 


“qa 


Tools 


like magic. 


A Complete Set of 
Craftsman’s Home Wor 


Red Jacket electrically driven tools turn out wor 
A complete made to order workbench equipment of perfect, efi- 
clent and powerful craftsman's tools that are small and compact 
enough for portable use and so inexpensive that any man or boy may 


Special Crafts 
Course FREE 


SPECIAL CRAFTS 
COURSE. and biueprint 
service is free to Re 
Jacket Shop ownere- 
that there ia to know about 
handicraft methods, raw 
jale, woods, carving, 
eawing, turning, designing 
earpentering, decorating, te 
taugh by special correspondence; 


RED JACKET A chest full of tools designed by a master for the 
| ey use of tooli overs and men who want to build, construct, 
vent and creat. athome. Y ou will be able to make evervthing— 
attractive odd furniture, toys, home and garden improvements, 
all around manufacturing, airing. 
THE COMPLETE FQ /IP) 1ENT consists of a powerful Red 
direct drive to the Waco precision wood 
nch saw, that hasdepth 
es, scroll and jig saw ; and all accessories for both 
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Statsriome 

With This 
a. / 1, a 
HOME WORK 
























stationary power drilling, buffing, grinding and 
ning. Attaches to any light socket and converts your work 


The Waco GUARANTEE 
If It Is Not What You Want When You 





Get It—Send It Back. 








Bend the coupon. You will be surprised with all it contains. 





out for imitations. There is only one Red Jacket — 
one Waco--one Wm. L. Aylward, Mastercrafteman. 
Prete ss esses eee see eee 


WACO TOOL WORKS, Inc. 
$42 N. Parkside Ave., Chicago 


Manager, Dept. C2 Please send me particulars about 
10-day free trial, free blueprints, and $10 down payment 








yw Range 


You Will Love It 
On Sight 


It’s now ready—the most wonderful electric range 
we have ever offered. Made with new quick ring 
heating elements which actually 


Cook As Fast As Gas 
40 per cent more efficient, 
40 cent less electricity 
ond less cooking time. Just 
think of it—boil water and 
cook food as fast as gas. 
Results are astonishing. 
Never before has any one 
offered an electric range as 
quick to operate—simple, 
practical, time-saving, eco- 
nomical, attractive, and 
truly beautiful in design. 


Write and Get My Factory Price 
Ask for our new big catalog and special introduc 
tory offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Di- 
rect from factory to user. Here’s where you can 
positively get the finest electric range t you 
could desire and at a wonderfully low factory-to-you 





peten. You will like the price—it will give you a world of satis- 
actory service. 30 days trial. Money back if youare not entirely 


satisfied. Write today for catalog. 


THE ——, os PBELL COMPANY 
n venue, Alliance, Ohio 
Mfrs. of a full line of low priced electric stoves 





Automatic oven contro! turns the heat on 
and off as needed. Oven door, large cooking 
— and splasher back made entirely of alu- 
num, Lifetime luster. Range beautifull 
finished insilver white enamel. Large alumi- 
num lined electric fireless cookerin the bot- 
slidesin and out like the drawer ina 
desk. Also automatically controlled. 

















Seventy-five varieties from largest gardens in America. 
Plant from April to ond of August. Hardy roots quar. 
anteed. WHOLESALE & RETAIL. Send for cataloz. 
The W. B. SHAW Aquatic Gardens, Dept. C. Washington, D.C. 


WATER LILIES 








|Gladiolus-¥25 0: Som! 


varieties. Priced right. Let me send you 100 bloom- 
ing size of named varieties for $1.00 postpaid. 

HUTTO SHARPSVILLE, IND 
—"MY CUSTOMERS BECOME MY FRIENDS” — 























Campbell’s Automatic Electric 
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The Vegetables or Flowers you 
would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about 
them in Burpee’s Annual. 


You will find “Burpee’s” an 
interesting book filled with help- 
ful information about the finest 
Vegetables and Flowers, and the 
best ways to grow them. 


No matter how much you already 
know about gardening, you will want 
the current copy of “Burpee’s” with 
its 172 pages of garden information and 
hundreds of illustrations, many of them 
in the colors of nature. It shows the 
best varieties, both new and old, and 
gives planting dates and other valuable 
hints to make your garden a success. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1928 fully de- 


scribes many 


New Vegetables and Flowers 


Burpee’s Branching Sweet Corn—an 
outstanding distinct new variety with 
as many as six ears to a plant. Four 
excellent new Sweet Peas—one of them 
named “Fluffy Ruffles’, representing 
the first of the “ruffled” type, and a 
number of new Giant Gold Medal 
Dahlias, the last word in this popular 


flower. 
Burpee’s Annual 


tells the plain truth about the best 
Seeds That Grow. It is a complete 
garden guide. It offers the best in Veg- 
etable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. If you 
are interested in gardening, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you 


FREE 


Write for your “Annual” today. 


-=—=—= TEAR HERE <<<<€<<<-<8 


W Atlee Burpee Co. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: Send me a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 213 
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Bad Taste 


In Landscaping 


Continued from page 31 


any other favorites may be used provid- 
ing bright colors are chosen. 

It is more practical, in this country, to 
substitute the potted plants around the 
English cottage windows for the highly 


| decorative and easier cared for flower 


boxes. The characterful coloring of the 
old English flower pots, however, may be 
retained by selecting plantings with very 


| bright flowers, such as geraniums, pe- 


tunias, and verbenas for sunny exposure, 
and fuchsias in the shade, with perhaps 
the addition of a few colorful leaf plants 
and a final decoration of trailers to main- 
tain the true English influence. 

Perhaps you have a stately colonial 
home. That, too, needs individual treat- 
ment. A dip into our own traditions re- 
veals the fact that the ornamental plant- 
ing of Colonial or Dutch Colonial style 
houses shows what may be designated as 
midway between Oid English and Old 
Spanish influences. The main gardens are 
usually kept in a wide expanse of clean, 
green lawn, and a light shrubbery plant- 
ing placed around the residence. 

Selection of shrubbery material for the 
Colonial home should consist mainly of 


| a few rather formal evergreen and flower- 


| English 


ing species, with a predominance of 
laurel and various kinds of 
cypress, substituted in warmer climates 
by camelias and oleanders. 

Flowering shrubs around the base of 
the Colonial house may include syringas, 
lilacs, forsythias, deutzias, hydrangeas, 
and similar species. Window boxes are 
never used with the true Colonial house, 


| the flower planting being confined almost 


entirely to the large decorative borders 
that sweep away from the residence in 
full view from the windows. On its 
porches or verandas, however, the Colo- 
nial house harbors charming old-fash- 
ioned plantings of flowers, both in boxes 
and decorative pots. 

Nowadays, where stylism in homes is 
becoming an increasing factor of Ameri- 
can tendencies, we often find Spanish or 
Italian style homes out in the suburban 
districts of most any fair-sized city. But, 
unfortunately, the stylism ends abruptly 
with the house itself, but few gardens 
showing the true correct planting inflv- 
ence. 


[X Spain, Italy, the south of France, 
and other southern European countries 
ornamental planting is found to consist 
mainly of formal evergreens and conifers, 
always worked in accordance with the 
individual style of architecture. 

In these countries single specimens are 










displayed rather than heavy groupings 
of shrubbery, a beautiful camelia, a for- 
mal boxwood, or a slender cypress being 
considered more attractive than an en- 
tire group of flowering shrubs, whieh add 
too much color and at least the effect of 
more heat to the warm-toned stucco 
houses. 

But few flowers should be planted 
around the base of the Spanish or Italian 
house. Rather should they be kept within 
a formal, colorful border away from the 
residence and visible from any part of it. 
And unless the house has ornamental 
balconies, or—as is often found in Spain— 
an inviting ledge on a little dividing wall 
between the house and garage, flower 
boxes will seldom be found. 

The southern European formal land- 
scape is bordered with neatly trimmed 
evergreen hedges, and if terraced, has 
rock walls with connecting rock steps. 
Informal garden walls between terraces 
are never attempted unless the grounds 
are so laid out as to permit the formal 
decoration around the house to blend 
gradually into the natural planting 
farther away. A large ornamental urn or 
flower pot placed on either side of the 
main entrance is highly characteristic of 
old Spain, France, or Italy, and adds a 
deft touch of vivid color to the home 
picture. 


| the patio or inner court a formal- 
shaped lily or goldfish pond is in true 
character. 

Rather dense and colorful planting of 
evergreen and flowering shrubs should 
conceal the foundation of the bungalow 
or “just house,” where an interplanting 
of colorful perennials is most charming, 
particularly around the bungalow. 

In selecting shrubbery for the bunga- 
low or “just house,” the first requirement 
is its adaptability to your local climatic 
conditions; the second is to learn the 
growth it will reach in the years to come. 

Too heavy planting, or overplanting of 
shrubbery will not only result in its ulti- 
mately crowding over the walks, but 
also in obstructing the light and sunshine 
within the house, to the serious detri- 
ment of family welfare. 

Let the house sing a joyous song of 
flowers, tho. Flowers, flowers everywhere. 
Flowers in boxes at windows with sunny 
exposures, flowers from hanging baskets, 
flowers in ornamental tubs or pots at the 
main entrance. To overdecorate such 
houses with flowers is impossible, just so 
they are not grouped into ugly little beds 
mutilating the velvety green of the lawn. 
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Modernizing the 1914 
Living Room 


Continued from page 29 


dyed rug is laid, showing a margin of 
richly dark floor around its expanse of 
deep blue, any homemaker, however in- 
experienced, would find it much easier to 
visualize the succeeding steps than when 
confronted by the humdrum, heavy 
Craftsman interior which previously had 
seemed so dreary and so inevitable. 

In this fresh, light-toned new interior 
with its atmospheric quality, the very 
walls themselves, patterned in subdued 
tints and touched with the artistry of 
fine design, seem to suggest happy color 
combinations for draperies, upholstery 
and pictures. In fact, they almost work 
out the color scheme unaided. 

One of the articles usually associated 
with Craftsman living rooms is a massive, 
cumbrous, round or oblong shaped table 
called (for no reason at all that I can see) 
a “library table.’’ That space eater and 
traffic disturber has no place in this re- 
constructed room. It must go! In place 
of it let us introduce a substantially built 
gateleg table with legs and stretchers 
either of the turned or twisted variety. 
Brown walnut will go admirably with 
brown oak. Observe how much grace and 
lightness of form this one beautiful object 
at once imparts to the rest of the furniture. 

One of the big rocking chairs—usually 
there are at least three in this type of 
room—should share 
library table. With these two pieces 
eliminated it is astonishing how much 
more spacious the room seems. 

There are two period types of chairs 
which have the massive proportions and 
rectangular shape of the Craftsman chairs 
—one, Jacobean, the other William and 
Mary; but they have a grace of line and 
an elegance of design not possessed by 
the Craftsman type. One chair‘in either 
of these early English styles will add 
another redeeming touch of character and 
decorative charm to the room. 


F the cost of papering, painting, dye- 

ing, and curtains and draperies has made 
wo great an inroad on the resources, a 
sturdy Windsor chair may be substituted 
for the more expensive Jacobean or 
William and Mary pieée, leaving the 
latter to be acquired when the second 
operation is undertaken at a later date. 

One more piece of furniture I would 
suggest be purchased during this first 
operation or installment. That is a 
hanging bookcase. Its usefulness far out- 
weighs its cost. This is to be suspended 
above the slant top Craftsman desk and 
should be of walnut to match the desk 
in color and texture. 

Now we have come to the logical time 
to try out new arrangements for the furni- 
ture. H you have never tried it—but of 
course you have! But consider the aver- 
age interior, Craftsman or otherwise. In 
how many of such rooms is the furniture 
grouped in accordance with the principles 
of furniture arrangement, or any sort. of 
principles? In how many do you find a 
definitely marked “center of interest’ 
grouping, or groups comprising subordi- 
nate centers of interest? Or chair, table 





the exile of the. 





and lamp combinations? In how many 
is there any effort manifested to create 
a union between furniture objects and 
wall hangings (pictures, mirrors, etc.) as 
built-up compositions? Yet it is by these 
very arrangements that the modern in- 
terior is characterized and made inter- 
esting and characterful. 

Let us see, then, what can be done with 
the furniture in hand (any furniture, of 
any type, in any living room, as far as 
that is concerned) and see how incredibly 
it and the room itself can be improved 
both in livability and looks by mobilizing 
the furniture in logical groupings. By 
“logical’’ I mean those that make for the 
greatest amount of comfort and conven- 
ience for the users. 

Let us start out by creating a conversa- 
tional grouping as a center of interest for 
the room. That is the first thing to do, 


always and invariably, when undertaking | 





to arrange furniture. I will assume that | 


this living room is one of the millions of 
living rooms in America that have been 
robbed of their birthright of an open fire— 
a fireplace—so that feature cannot be 
taken as the focus of attention. 

We will therefore look for a wall space 
wide enough to accommodate the couch, 
one preferably between two windows. 
At one end we will station the gateleg 
table and on it a generous. sized reading 
lamp. That will probably bring the table 


in front of a window, as seen in Figure 1. | 


OU will also note two chairs in this 

grouping standing slightly in front of 
couch at each end and facing in on each 
other. A floor lamp at the end of the 
davenport opposite the gateleg table 
provides evening illumination for the 
occupant of that end of the couch and of 
the adjacent chair, the windows provid- 
ing light by day for the entire setting. 

But the composition is not finished; the 
bare expanse of wall above the couch 
clamors for some object of interest—a 
picture, a mirror, a fabric hanging, a 
hanging bookcase. Any one of these 
would be suitable; a picture, if of good 
color and quality and adequate size yields 
the greatest amount of interest and deco- 
ration. 

Now for the second furniture-and-wall 
composition—the desk and its chair with 
possibly a second chair beside the desk. 
A desk lamp and the hanging bookcase 
above will fill out this group. 

The upright piano, for usually it is an 
upright, comes in for similar treatment. 
Sometimes both desk and piano‘can be 
moved to new positions which will insure 
better daylight illumination. Also it is 
important to balance the couch and table 
grouping by some group of nearly similar 
mass and height on the wall opposite it. 
The piano or desk combination would be 
well fitted to serve that purpose. 

It might be well at this point to stop 
and observe the new and interesting 
qualities that have been conveyed into 
the room by means of the new disposi- 
tions of the furniture. You will find for 


one thing the beginnings of order; also , 














6 erisdins doors! 


So many of them nowadays! 
What makes them so? 


First, design. Not merely the de- 
sign of the door itself but design of 
hardware. 


Give time and thought to the en- 
trance door of your home. Avoid 
hasty selection. 


Yale offers home-lovers every 
facility to aid them in recognizing 
both what is beautiful and appro- 
priate and also what is genuinely 
serviceable in the realm of builders’ 
locks and hardware. 


Send for booklet of builders’ 
hardware designs, or ask 
for it at your dealers’. 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
312 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 
Subsidiary of National & : 
Electric Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., 
National Fresh Water Systems are 
made in two types: electric and 
engine-driven. Electric, illustrat- 
ed, is entirely automatic — starts 
and stops itself. Wonderfully 
quiet — you can hardl isl 
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“Busy 
Kiddie” 
for 36> 


“‘Busy Kiddie,” the doorway gym, is an 
investment which pays high dividends in 
fun, happiness and health for growing girls 
and boys. It poe pe pt designed to fur- 
nish the right kind of exercise, for all parts 
of the body, for all sizes of children, sn all 
kinds of weather. 

Swing, trapeze and flying rings, are all h 
from the patented hanger of = hee Kiddie.” 
Abolishes screw eyes. Does not mar wood- 
work. Easy to move. Fastened in place or 
released with one adjustment. 
Tested to 350 Ibs. 

“Busy Kiddie’’ is used in- 
doors, out-of-doors, in the at- 
tic, basement or on the porch. 
Free folder tells all about 
“Busy Kiddie’’. Send for it, 
today! 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Box P, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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the elements of line and balance. All 
these things are as essential to a correctly 
appointed room as color harmony. 

Another quality which these logical 
mobilizations of the seating pieces and 
tables and lamps brings into the scheme is 
comfort; the actual bodily comfort which 
comes from having small necessities con- 
veniently placed, and from adequate 
lighting where needed. Beyond all this 
is the mental ease and satisfaction pro- 
duced by order, balanced relationships of 
furniture, and interesting lines. -All this is 
in addition to the delight the mind re- 
ceives from color—color which is har- 
monious and properly distributed, while 
at the same time fresh, rich and full- 
bodied. 

Both comfort and beauty, it is evident, 
have been introduced into this interior 
thru the changes that have been made. 
When you come to think of it, those are 
the two qualities everybody seeks in his 
home appointments, the two outstandin 
qualities that make rooms livable anc 
homelike. 

If they really do characterize this re- 
constructed room the experiment we have 
been making is a success. The room may 
be far from perfect—as a matter of course, 
it is—but it is wholly livable. Its occu- 
pants may chafe a little bit over the 
rectangular stiffness of the Craftsman 


pieces remaining, but they know that | 


tomorrow, next week, or two years hence 
they will be able to replace them with 
furniture of period design. In the mean- 
time they can enjoy the room, serene in 
the consciousness that it has the charm of 
character—the character which is de- 
rived from conformity to the everlasting 
principles of art. 


A Library House-Cleaning 


Continued from page 54 


addition to the home library. Our Times, 
by Mark Sullivan, is a lesser book, but it 
offers a vivid picture of a certain period 
and might well be worth owning, espe- 
cially by a family interested in American 
history and politics. Two volumes of it 
are now published and both are vivid and 
readable. 

I have heard The Story of Philosophy by 
Will Durant condemned as _ canned 
philosophy, put up in popular form for 
easy consumption, but personally, bein 
no student of the subject, I enjoyed it an 
profited by it, and mean to keep it in 
my home library. There are a number of 
recent travel-books, too, that are of per- 
manent stuff, I think: almost anything 
by William Beebe—McGovern’s To Lhasa 
in Disguise—certainly Padraic Colum’s 
The Road Round Ireland, which is more 
than a travel-book. 

“But no recent fiction?’ I amost hear 
you ask. “Don’t you consider any of the 
late novels worth buying?” 

Very few for the average home, I have 
to admit, tho the greatest books I have 
read recently are three novels by Sigrid 
Undset, a Norwegian writer. This is 
really one novel in three volumes, called 
respectively The Bridal Wreath, The Mis- 
tress of Husaby and The Cross, and I rec- 
ommend it heartily as something I am 


_ very sure will last beyond our day. Please 
| don’t miss _reading it; then buy it if pos- 


sible, but not unless you yourself like it. 
My capable secretary, a young woman 


| plants. Write for your copy. It's free. 
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rite for Polk Miller's famous book 
on dog diseases and their treat- 
ment. Instructions on care, feed- 
breeding with symptom 
chart. Also Senator Vest's cele- 

rite x 

Polk Miller Products Corp., 
115@ W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


dergeant’s 


“Standard Over Fifty Years” 


is the title of a beau- 

tiful book on the cul- 

ture of roses and other 

plants; gives expert 
of- New Castle 


experience of a life 
time. Ex- 

quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 

offers and tells how to grow our famou. 











HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 264 New Castle, Ind. 











Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffied, stronges3 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Pian your gladiolus garden 
now with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St, Goshen, Ind. 





“ Giant Rhubarb $1] 





ethingien, ov Palmetto - 
Asparagué $1.~° 5 Hardy Perennial Sweet Peas $1. 5 Hardy 
P ial Assorted Garden Flewers‘$1. 3 Cling-tight Engle- 


mane Ivy 81, Al prepaid. ce ay, 


Wichita, ‘Kansas 
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with one child, smiled at my description 
of the average library. _ “It'is pretty 
terrible, isn’t it?” she remarked. “And 
the average home needs one good ‘dic- 


tionary more than all those never-read | 


books.”’ 

“And after the dictionary?” I asked 
her curiously, knowing that she really 
thought about such things. 

“T’d take.books a family can use,’’ she 
said. “A good bird book, and a good wild- 
flower book and a good tree book, for in- 
stance. We live near a branch library and 


Mary Jo can get all the stories she wants. 


on her library card. Of course the really 
good things, the kind she wants to read 
over and over, she must own——.”’ 

“How about a good family encyclo- 
pedia?” I asked. 

“Well; I'd have the Britannica if I 
could afford it,’’ she said candidly, “but 
just now I can’t. However, with the 
> lon so near, we can get along without 
that as a family can’t without a diction- 
ary.” 

That set me thinking. Libraries or no 
libraries, every child should have his or her 
own beloved books to keep, to read over 
and over, to handle, to love. A child will 
often say of a library-book, “Oh, Mother, 
I wish I owned this! Won’t you buy it for 
me?” And usually, if the mother can 
possibly afford it, the book should be 
straightway purchased. Nothing can 
take the place, to a child, of a personal 
copy of Alice in Wonderland, David 
Cop ‘field, Little Women, or some other 

ok which he or she is devoted. And 
bbearice built of favorites are real libraries. 


F new books for children, in addition 
to those I have previously mentioned, 
the Dr. Dolitt'e series seems to serve a 
need of its own. Do you remember the 
letter published several months ago ‘in 
this department from the mother of a 


little girl whose interest in reading had | 


been aroused by the merry fictitious 


doctor? 


Doubtless that little girl will | 


always love the book. A mother told me | 


recently that her twelve-year-old boy had 


read Hamlin Garland’s Trail Makers of | 


the 
interest; it appealed to his spirit of 
romance and adventure. Such definite 
book-tastes in children should be re- 


Middle Border with the greatest | 


spected and if possible the child should | 


own the book he really loves. 
readers are doubtless aware by this time 


All my | 


that I consider A Child’s History of the | 
Ancient World, by V. M. Hillyer, a par- | 
ticularly valuable book, and one well | 


worth adding to the home library. 

I could make a set of proverbs out of 
my opinions in the matter of book-buyin 
It's not how many books but how — 
Choose wisely and not too often. Dis- 
crimination is better than extravagance. 
One book well loved is better than a dozen 
to which you are indifferent. 

Get rid of all your foolish notions of | 
reverence for books just because they are 
books. Dare to sell or give away the 
trashy things that nobody ever reads, 
and dare at least to store out of sight the 
ancient sets that nobody has looked into 
for forty years. The real library is the 
one that ‘is used, that is loved, that is a 
part of your home life. 





Have you sent in your letter for 
the favorite book contest? They 
must be in by February |5th. See 
the January book page for particulars. 
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NEVER saw a lawn mower 
price tag yet,” said the Old Gar- 


dener, 


“that showed the cost of 


keeping the mower running and the 
blades cutting, or that said how 
long the mower would last.” 


The STAYTITE Handle on all PENN- 


SYLVANIA Quality 
insures to the lawn , 
mower buyer not only 
blades that are actually 
self-sharpening, but the 
lowest possible mainte- 
nance cost, and many, 
many years of mowing 
satisfaction. 


Brand mowers 











PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 


1634 North 23rd Street 


Write for interesting, author- 
itative booklet, ‘‘Proper Care 
of the Lawn.”’ 


ad 










































Philadelphia, Pa. 
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always! fe t provides the ideal method 
of drying clothes spotlessly oe, showy 
white and sweet smellin ht where 
they are washed. ‘4 








ITH a LAM- 
NECK DRYER 
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in your basement any day is washday. 
The laundress can wash on the same day each 
week, dry the clothes thoroughly, and iron them, 
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without delay. LAMNECK drying action is so rapid 


second is washed and wrung. 


rfect washday weather— 


It protects them from 
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that the first tubful is ready for ironing by the time the 


__THE LAMNECK LAUNDRY DRYER 


dust, soot, whipping winds, frozen 
and broken fibers, and the occa- 
sional tears caused by gripping 
clothes pins. 


Thermostatic Heat Control 
Absolute safety is provided by a thermostat 
which maintains a tem 
sterilize and dry the clothes quic 
prevents the heat from rising high enough 
toscorch. An encl gas burner, indirect 
heat, and the natural circulation-of fresh, 
: warmed air bleaches the clothes and pre- 
vents discoloration. 
See the LAMNECK on display at your 
company, or write us 
full information about this dependable 
method of drying clothes clean and white 
| —regardless of weather conditions. 


The W. E. <. * pees co. 
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You 

Can 

Have 
Beautiful 
House 
Plants 


Expense 


Now you can use the very richest complete 
fertilizer. Added to water, makes ten gallons 
of strong, active, plant food. Fertilizer in 
liquid form is the best way to apply plant 

for quick results. All for only 10 cents. 


Make Your House Plants Thrive! 


This valuable plant food is many times richer 
than manure; clean, odorless, safe, pleasant to 
handle. Only a little is needed. Can be mixed 
as required. We will include a 


Booklet on House Plants Free 
Gives much valuable, condensed information 
on fertilizing. This offer is made to give every 
flower-lover and gardener an opportunity to test 


NITROPHOSKA. 


the new and better scientific fertilizer. Con- 
tains 15 per cent nitrogen, 30 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 15 per cent potash, the food 


lants most need. 

Ty it on house 2 plants or in the garden. See 
the wonderful You will then know bine 
me fertilizer to one RS Flowers, V 

edges, Trees, and Lawns.M sy ths 
Wo rid’s s Largest Fertilizer Manufacturers. 
Simply enclose a dime or ten cents in stamps. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp’n. 
Garden Department 


285-C Madison Avenue New York 








This Winter 


ee) lessons given on re- 
questwith each new 
Saxophone, will give 
you a start. Thousands 
of boys and young men 
—also girls—have quickly 
learned to play this easiest 
of all instruments— 








SAXOPHONE 


Helps you to pe popular socially, to earn extra 
money ‘‘on the side,” besides affording great 
pleasure throughout life. Any Saxophone sent 
on trial and easy payments arranged. 


Contains first lesson chart and 
pictures of full line of Buescher 
» Saxophones. Sent FREE—just 
* 402 send a post card. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2241 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


GLADIOLI 20° BULBLETS 25c 


1000-$1.00, choice varieties 
Some retail at 50c. Full instructions for growing. 50 Large 
blooming bulbs $1.00, 100 Smaller blooming bulbs $1.00. 


Wonderful assortment of colors. 
13 All Colors for $ 
IRIS Retail value $3.50 1. 50 
6 Delphiniums, strong plants $1 10 Ja» Lantern plants $1 
6 Phlox, large divisions $1 10 Porennials, no 2 alike $1 
All prepaid. 


F. H. PALMITER & SON, 





Send tor Price lists. 


Janesville, Wis. 
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Adequate Framing Puts Back- 
bone Into a-House 


Continued from page 17 


piece. over the, window frame, to rest 
their ends solidly on it—not ‘merely 
failed to its edge. The bracing runs 
both ways to the floor plate. After both 
the exterior and the interior of the walls 
are finished, the pieces. of 2x6 that form 
the bracing will act as fire stops between 
the studs by cutting off all chances for a 
draft to be sucked thru the inside of the 
walls. They also tend. to -bridge the 
studding—keep it from buckling or sag- 
ging like a bow. 

Another picture, that shows the 
square window frame, is an excellent ex- 
ample of what not to do. Here we have, 
on one side of the window frame a single 
stud, on the other side no stud at all. 
Across the top of the frame is a single 
2x4, and it is merely nailed to the studs, 
not resting on top of a stud that reaches 
to the floor plate. There is no bracing 
at all, for the window or the corner of 
the house. (The bracing board behind 
the studding is temporary; put there 
merely to hold the side of the house up- 
right until the front was raised and 
nailed to it.) In fact, this picture shows 
the Jerry-builder’s typical window—a 
sad affair at best. 

Partition walls need to be given as 


much care in framing as do exterior 
walls. Only good lumber of consistent 


dimensions should be used. The finished 
wall ought to be a perfect plane, and 
any irregularity in framing too pro- 
nounced to make this smoothness possi- 
ble should not be allowed. Be sure the 
partition wall rests directly over the 
place where the joists have been doubled 
for this extra weight-carrying job. 
other of the illustrations shows how the 
partitions, that will form a front hall 
closet, are erected directly over double 
joists. In this instance there are two 
floor levels, and the 2x6s shown span 
only a distance of six feet. 


A® for roof rafters, the size and snan 
will be determined by the type of 
roofing to be employed. The angle of the 
roof also bears upon the problem. Where 
heavy roofing is used, such as slate or 
tile, the rafters should be 2x6, and should 
not span a greater distance than ten 
feet. The rafters of a sloping roof should 
be tied together at both the apex and 
the collar. Diagonal bracing from the 
center of the ridge to the sides will help 
distribute the roof load to the side walls. 





An- 


Probably most roofs of frame houses are | 


constructed of 2x4s. This size material 
is quite satisfactory providing the load 
to be carried iscomparatively light, and the 
angle at the ridge is smaller than forty- 
five degrees. And, of course, the length 
of the span must not be great. A thing 
to remember too, is that a roof with an 
angle at the peak greater than forty-five 
degrees will probably retain : snow load 
until the snow eventually melts; whereas 
a steep roof will shed the snow soon 
after its fall. 


Not long ago I heard of a total loss by 
fire of a dwelling that had just been com- 





pleted, and the family 5ad lived in it | 


but a very short time. Upon investiga- 
tion it was found that the cause of the 
fire was due to a wooden form that had 
been left in place under the hearth of 
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the fireplace. The form had been for 
the purpose of holding up the concrete 
arch for the hearth. After the concrete 
had set, and the tile hearth had been laid 
on top of it, the wooden form should 
have been removed. Altho any wood 
that is in direct contact with the masonry 
close to a fireplace might easily get hot 
enough to ignite, it is yet a common 
performance for unreliable builders to 
leave the form under the hearth in place 
after the concrete has set. 

A further warning about fireplace con- 
struction, altho to an average person 
this doesn’t seem posible, is that some 
Jerry-builders construct open fireplaces 
with hearth laid directly on top of floor 
joists and sub-floors! Yet, in buying a 
new house, such a fireplace looks just 
exactly as good as one that was built 
with due regard to all possible fire haz- 
ards. 

One of the illustrations shows a prop- 
erly designed fireplace under construc- 
tion. A glance will show how the fire is 
kept far enough away from any wood to 
cause overheating. In the cross-section 
sketch of a fireplace it is easy to see the 
danger of leaving the wooden form for 
the brick and concrete arch under the 
masonry where the heated fireplace and 
hearth will have a chance to set it afire. 


When your house is completed, be sure | 





this form has been removed; and, too, | 


that the construction is similar to the 
sketch shown. 


HE roof boards that are nailed to the | 


rafters act as a base for the shingles 
just as the sheathing acts as a base for sid- 
ing or stucco. A solid, substantial roof is 
important, so the roof boards, altho gen- 
erally of No. 2 or No. 3 grade lumber, 
should be even in thickness and securely 
nailed. Boards in three or four-inch 
widths are desirable, and they are usually 
laid with a two-inch space between them. 
If wood shingles are used, this allows 
free circulation of air for ventilating 
purposes. However, the laying of roof 
boards to form a solid, closed base for 
shingles is as well, if not better, than 
leaving openings between the boards. 
Random widths and lengths of boards 
may be used to advantage in this man- 
ner of laying. 

In applying wood shingles to the roof 
boards, the use of hot-dipped zinc-coated 
nails will lengthen the life of the roof. 





Ordinary nails will rust out long before , 


the shingle has deteriorated. The flat 
head of the nail should not be driven 
into the shingle by the head of the 
roofer’s hatchet. And all nails should be 
covered by the next upper row of 
shingles. 

When the points of quality in framing 
a house are understood by buyers and 
owners of houses, there will be less 


chance for the Jerry-builder to sell his | 


wares. It is difficult to imagine a busi- 
ness man with less self-respect. than he 
who callously builds a home for some 
family, knowing all the time that he is 
producing something which will bring 
only expense and grief to the home-lov- 
ing folks trusting him. 


[Editor's Note: This is the third in a 
series of articles by Mr. Hawkins on 
good standards of home eonstruction. A 
fourth will appear in an early issue.] 
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Our Poultry Plan 


MRS. 


OX March 27, 1926, we bought twenty- 
four little white leghorn chicks, 
Immediately I built 
little brooders and feeding pens for them 
out of cracker boxes, supplying them with 
heat from electric lights enclosed in 
little tin drums. With my knowledge of 
carpentry, I turned out some convenient 
little traps, and with the aid of a ther- 
mometer maintained even heat for them. 
I installed the chicks in our basement 
until the weather was warm enough to 
permit getting them into the yard. Be- 
fore taking them from the basement per- 
manently, however, I placed them in a 
wire pen in the yard during the sunniest 
part of the day. 

At the seventh week they were ready 
for the roost and I had not found time to 
get my chicken house started. I figured 
the fence was a more important factor 
then than the house, as sunshine and 
exercise in the fresh air were essential 
to their development. Finally, however, 
we got at the chicken house. The wall 
foundation of the chicken house was 
made of cement blocks, one block below 
ground on a footing of cement and one 
aboveground. We filled in the entire 
floor space with broken cement blocks, 
laying them in a manner to take the 
place of hollow tile. 

The door has one large pane of glass 
and I have it weatherstripped, as well as 
the windows. Windows are ordinary 
basement sash. They are hinged at the 
top and swing out, thus preventing the 
rain from blowing in when open. There 
are two ventilators between the windows 
at the top which were screened last sum- 
mer and covered with canvas during the 
winter months. There is also a small 
ventilator under the roof at the rear 
which can be operated as desired. I have 
casement screens on the inside of windows 
so the chicks cannot fly out when win- 
dows are open. 

The roost sticks are made of 2 x 2’s 
and dressed down with round edges—I 
have them in two sections—three sticks 
to each section—fourteen inches apart 
and ten inches from back wall. The sticks 
are held together by cross-pieces of 2 x 2’s 
at each end and these are hinged to the 


‘rear wall and suspended by ropes in 


RUDOLPH HAEGELE 


front to the ceiling. After cleaning they 
are hooked up out of the way. The drop- 
pings boards are removable and are 
scrubbed daily and placed in a rack be- 
tween the — and hence are out of 
the way, leaving the entire space for the 
convenience of the chicks. There are two 
rows of removable nests, five to each row 
and a compartment for five gallon cans of 
food. Under the ventilators I have a 
built-in hopper having a capacity of 
seventy-five pounds of mash. The water 
is furnished in a thermos drinking foun- 
tain holding two gallons. I have the 
necessary grit, shell and charcoal con- 
tainers. The floor is covered with a litter 
of straw and about one inch of sand and 
lime for sanitary purposes, which is kept 
clean by frequent changes. The manure 
can be used for fertilizing. 


"THE chicken house is equipped with 
electric lights which we can operate by 
a switch in our house. As I write my chicks 
are a year old and there has never been a 
mite, louse or flea on one of them— 
neither have I lost a chicken. The first 
egg was laid at four months and eleven 
days, and this particular hen, “Song- 
bird,” has laid 186 eggs. Other hens are 
close on her trail. Out of the twenty-four 
chicks, I have raised twelve good hens 
and sold the remainder with the excep- 
tion of a rooster. In November, 1926, I 
set a hen on nineteen eggs and hatched 
eighteen. They are all alive except those 
I have sold and cooked for our own use. 
In December I incubated fifty eggs and 
hatched forty-two healthy chicks, all of 
which lived. Does good care and cleanli- 
ness bring results? Yes, indeed. 

I trust you will not overlook my picket 
fence and gate. I made this from heavy 
lath. The posts are all old oak 2 x 4 tarred 
at bottom and sunk twenty-five inches 
in the ground. The post holes I dug with 
a spade—try digging eleven if you are 
trying to reduce. The fence and gate is 
painted dark green trimmed in cream— 
the house the reverse—cream trimmed in 
green. The lower picket fence shown in 
the picture encloses our dog yard. This 
brings the dog near the chicks at night 
and insures protection, altho they are 
pretty well protected otherwise. 

















Proving that a chicken yard need not be unsightly — 
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Bits of Garden Gossip 


Continued from page 52 


the berries may be brought into the house 
to add cheer to the winter bouquet, and 





to remind you of the winsome little flower | 


princess of the season before and of the 
summer which is to come. 


OST of the flowers in the gardens of 
today were named thousands of 
years ago. That folks in those times loved 
the same blossoms of which men and 
women and children now are fond is 
plain to be seen because of the names 
they chose. When you stop to think of it, 
some flower names are gay and fanciful; 
others are teeming with stories and his- 
tory; still others describe some oddity 
or beauty of the flower itself. After you 
get acquainted with the meanings of their 
names, the blossoms in the garden are 
twice as interesting as before. 

What could be more charming than 
“mignonette,” which means “little dar- 
ling’? No doubt some French woman 
first used it while she drank in the fra- 
grance of that shy little perfume-bearer. 
No one except a real admirer could first 
have called that tiny golden sun with its 
circling rays the daisy, or the “‘day’s eye.” 





The same is true of buttercup and snow- | 


drop and bluebell and sunflower. True 
nature lovers must have named them; 
they are so filled with pretty fancy. 


Imaginative minds went still farther | 
in the case of blossoms that are named for | 


animals. What a sense of humor the 
person must have had who first called a 
certain comical little flower-head a “‘snap- 
dragon”! Monkey flower, too, and turtle- 
head are quite as full of drollery. Tiger 
lily, of course, is supposed to resemble 
the tiger in its spots, and geranium, 
which is just another name for cranes- 
bill, has a seed pod like the beak of that 
water bird. Foxglove, however, does not 
refer to that animal’s wearing apparel; it 
is the dainty hand covering of the fairy 
“folk.” 

Two blossoms of the springtime have 
names that are stories in themselves. 
Narcissus, perhaps, is the one best known. 
For, the legend-tellers say, the beautiful 
youth, Narcissus, fell in love with his 
own face as he stooped to drink from a 
pool. When he tried to kiss his image, he 
fell in and thereafter became a flower. 
Hyacinth was a prince dearly loved by 
Apollo, the sun, and Zephyr, the west 
wind. He also was changed into a flower. 

Some flowers have been named for the 
places where they like to grow. Anemone 
is from a Greek word which means wind 
and indicates that the flower is fond of 
windy hillsides. Gypsophila means “‘lov- 
ing chalk’”’ and shows.the kind of soil the 
plant likes best. Sedum is from a word 
that means to sit; hence, there are many 
kinds of sedum that “sit’’ on rocks. 

Lavender is a blossom which has always 
been connected with clean, sweet-smelling 
linen. Who first gave it this dainty use is 
not known, but it was many, many years 
ago for the name is from a word that 
means “to wash,’’ suggesting that the 
clusters were laid among freshly laun- 
dered clothes. 
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of the active Ultra-Violet rays than muslin 
or any other glass substitute. 


Easy and Economical To Use 
CEL-O-GLASS is easy to put up. Simply 
tack it in place. Cannot break or tear. No 
waste, no repair bills. 
cloth but lasts much longer. Cheaper in 
the end and pays for itself many times over 
by saving your birds and increasing egg 
production. Insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 


Beware of Imitations 

Some materials look like CEL-O-GLASs. But 
don’t be misled. There is only one genuine 
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patents. Unless you demand the genuine 
you cannot expect tested, proved results. 
If your dealer does not carry CEL-O-GLASsS, 
write us for the name of one near you who 
them grow sturdy and strong. Numerous | does. Send for free sample and valuable 
tests prove that CEL-O-GLASS admits more | poultry house bulletin No. 50. 

W.H. Allen, the noted poultry authority, formerly connected with yo ren Jersey State Agricultural Experi- 
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A Psychologist Looks 
at a House 


Continued from page 12 


In summer an effective living condition 
can be reached by keeping the air in the 
house in motion. Moving air is cooling 
air. Electric fans can be used for this, 
supplemented by a proper use of open 
windows so that air moves thru the house. 
Southern mansions are built with a long 
hallway across the entire first floor which 


acts as a natural flue for the circulation | 


of moving air. 

Fatigue, however, is not the only thing 
to be avoided in a psychologically perfect 
house. How about embarrassment? We 
are cataloging all possible sources -of 
embarrassment, and are trying to elimi- 
nate them. 

The worst offender in this score is a 
noisy bathroom. Not only should the 
so-called silent fixtures be used here, but 
the walls must be constructed so that 
they will absorb noise. The bathrooms 
should also ‘be placed so that one can 
enter or leave them without being seen. 
More than one bathroom is needed in 

every house. 

Bungalows appear to be the home of 
most embarrassments. A second floor 
seems highly desirable to give privacy. 

A back stairway is also useful to avoid 
embarrassment, altho it adds to the cost 
of construction. If the stairway is en- 
closed and properly placed, however, it 


' ean still give the advantage of both a 
| front and back entrance to the second 
| floor. 


The top dresser drawer offers a good 
example of the third cardinal point: 
Freedom from annoyance. As a rule the 
top dresser drawer can best be described 
simply as a mess. The use of partitions 
in the drawer will overcome this annoy- 
ance. 

And what about creaky floors, rattly 
windows, and tree branches which the 


' 





wind scrapes back and forth across the | 


roof—not to mention a faucet that drips 


| or an unsoldered electrical connection 


which flashes the lights off and on? 


FOURTH cardinal psychological point 
to consider in planning a home is free- 
dom from accidents. Living in a house is 
really a dangerous occupation, but not in 
the same sense of Mark Twain’s remark 


that it was dangerous to go to bed since | 


most people died there. 

Slippery rugs are a menace to life and 
limb, as well as a source of embarrassment 
and annoyance. As a rule it is not 


| the rug that is slippery but the floor. | 


Rubber or linoleum tile floors are not as 
slippery as polished oak. Part of the 
difficulty can be taken care of at the 
rug, however. 

A large, heavy rug will not slip as 
readily as » small or light rug. Rugs 
should not be held in place by small 
nails or brads driven into the floor be- 
cause these in themselves are dangerous. 
If small light rugs are used it seems 
wisest to use some non-slip mat under 
the rug. This not only prevents 
most slipping but adds « luxurious soft- 
ness to the rugs and lessens wear. 

All stairways should be equipped with 
a handrail to provide safety. Unusual 
turns in stairways are another hazard. 

The flush plates on electric switches 
should be of rubber or other insulation to 
| prevent ‘the danger of shocks which are 
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ca’s greatindustry. My 46th year. 
W.A. Weber, 80x 50,, Mankato, Minn. 





cks ¢0 mate d culled under 
the eupervinen, of Poultrymen ta trained by the ‘Onio £ State 
Unt ony: We culled hens to give you ¢ 
chicks. Interesting catalog, write for it. 


Lancaster Farms Hatchery, Route 31, Lancaster, Ohio 














prea CHICKS carefully chosen by pa B trained 

at te University. $1.00 d , 
rd order. a ship balance C dD. ite for tree 
peretey sad price list. FOSTORIA HATCHERY, 
Fostoria, Ohio 


CHICKS and DUX C.O.D. 


Fine pure-bred chicks and baby ducks at prices to fit your 
pocketbook. Pedigreed males and selected females make 
chicks of finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog. 
XT of our eral C.O.D. offer. 

Cooperative Greeding & Hatching Co., Box 115, Tiro, Ohio 


CHICKS 750 Days Trial 


GUARANTEE. No need to take chances. aoe 80 pk a 
to makesure chicks are yo guaetiy novegrecen 
Allvarieties. Accredited j Easy buying pian-© oi Fomprioen 
Hatchery, Box 506 











FREE. Missouri State Butler, Mo. 
PAY ey in ry years. 1 5 Brocseckiy. 


ited per 100 
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Cena ses 


CHickKs FARMS, Box 514 Piscsontititt, Mo. 





Accredited matin ireet from 
A chicks Sloe. to lic. 
GOOTH FARMS, 





CLINTON, MO, 
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ring shipment. Sired by 
200 to 293 mat aed 8 years. Winners 20 eeg 











contests. Sh Cc oO Catalog, special price bulletin 

free. Tho of pullets, hens, Sockerels at low prices. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Best quality; all vari- 
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Dostrated Chick Book and cur 


Rich Will Hatchery, Box 151 151 


een pineet We 
You Money. Write for 
BORE So) 


Rich Hill, Mo. 


Accredited Chicks-c OO. D. 


See your chicks Le Fe y for 7 om, Especiall 
selected, accredited Brives nable. P 

Beautiful Gacetes “Free. PA. my og: details, prices and 

catalog rite ay. high 

South Kenton Poultry Farm, 4 Box 22, - ~Lo 











**Eggbreed’’ Chicks Pay Profits 


Sus h: eeley re faa lay Safe delivery 
ma Rocks, Beet Rocke Buff Or; nica 
B. Minorcas, 100, $14: 500, $05: 
= ig 


Send $1: pa postmat. on del 
“\ R Univ. f y. iM: Mansfield 


Hatchery Co., 1120 Oldham St , Connie hy. 


taayegae'), CHICKS.C.0.D. eae 


Pure-bred. Write for ca’ 
weeks stock and 6 weeks 

erence, Phoenix Nationa! Bank this city. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 362 W. so  tom tp. 
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Bria ut on at ons se for free 40-page book beautifully 
Deinted § mn colors telling how to do it. You 
ib ompriat Purmeute ROCK Squas COQ, 
S00 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
oy eee pecans og 
PIGEONS. Write Today! PRELY 
FRANK FOY, 60324, Clinton,lowa 





RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit and Pleasure 


Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 


W. V. MOORE, Sterling, Ill, 
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always present with the metal flush 
plates. 

At once a menace and bother, safety 
razor blades also present one of the hard- 
est problems to solve. Several serious 
accidents can be traced to these. A friend 
of mine in Utica, who had previously 
taken the psychologically perfect house 
idea as a joke has an entirely changed 
attitude about this work the past three 
weeks, all on account of a razor blade. 

He was called to a late Sunday morning 
breakfast. Only partly awake, he was 
hurrying to wash. He took the cake of 
soap, wet his hands, and started to rub 
the soap over his hands, changing it from 
one to the other. Suddenly he noticed 
that his hands were bloody. A razor 
blade had been carelessly piaced in the 
soap dish the night before and had stuck 
to the bottom of the wet soap. In soap- 
ing his hands the keen edge had cut 
several serious gashes in his hands. A 
dozen stitches had to be taken in each 
hand, and he was kept from work the 
greater part of a week. 

Whether new or discarded, these dan- 
gerous blades present a real problem. 
Perhaps that is why it appears so humor- 
ous at times. They present a hazard even 
when thrown in the ashes or garbage. 
They must be completely destroyed. ‘This 
demands either that they be melted in 
the furnace fire box, or dissolved chem- 
ically. We are doing special chemical 
research in an attempt to unearth some 
way in which they can be dissolved, since 
the furnace is idle summers. A powerful 
acid would turn the trick, but would be 
dangerous in itself. We hope to find some 
way by which the householder can buy a 


quarter’s worth of drugs at any drug | 


store and prepare a solution to dissolve 
the blades. 

A temporary compromise can be 
reached with these keen edged demons by 
buying a child’s small bank at the five and 
ten cent store and burning blades and 
bank when it is full. 


“THERE are actually hundreds of fea- 
tures of a home which should be 
psychologically considered. We have been 
able to mention only a few. The cardinal 
points to consider are freedom from 
fatigue, freedom from embarrassment, 
freedom from annoyance, and freedom 
from accidents. The details of every plan 
should be gone over with this in mind. 
They are valuable supplements to the 
point of view of the architect and build- 
er. They are cardinal points to consider 
if you have to get some effective living 
out of your house. Perhaps they con- 
vert a house into a home! 

Several technicians in my psychological 
laboratory are making a careful study of 
thesé points. They are surveying kitch- 
ens on small yachts and railroad diners, 
holding a stop watch over housewives 
while preparing a meal or cleaning, and 


going over grocery and hardware bills | 
to obtain useful data about what the | 


average family will need most convenient 
in a house free from all undesirabilities. 
One technician is criticising all proposed 
details from the point of view of fatigue 
saving, another goes over the same details 
looking for causes of embarrassment 
which forthwith have to be eliminated. 
Two others stand guard over accidents 
' and annoyances. 

After all, the psychologist’s principal 
function is that of a diagnostician. It is 
the architect and engineer who must 
provide remedies. 
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Send for this special selection of 
California grown— 
The World’s Best Roses:— 
. Rose Marie - - Rose Pink 
. Souvenir de Georges Pernet Deep Pink 
. Los Angeles - - Flame Pink 
. Mme Edouard Herriott - Copper 


Yellow 

- Crimson 

« Copper Scarlet 

These vigorous budded roses taken 

fresh from our rose fields—will provide 

many blooms within two months after 

ting. 

Our California Roses will give your 

garden a touch of the “land of sun- 

shine and roses.” Your friends will 
want to order some. 

Our Customer Policy 

Every customer must be satisfied— 

must feel that in every transaction 

with us he has been treated fairly and 

squarely. 

Our many years of successful growing 

and shipping of plants of al kinds 

anywhere in U.S.A. assures you of 

receiving your order in excellent con- 

on. 


Shipment will be made at time best 
sulted for planting. 

This S al Five Dollar Offer sent 
postpaid direct to your door, make 
ee by money order or 
c . . 


Armstrong Catalog Illustrating 
Newest Roses will be sent upon 
request, whether you order or not. 














EST. 
1889 


Ps 


604 N.EUCLID AVE 











SH AW tractor 

















i Day Trial Offer! 
Does Many Farm ) Write for New 10 Day Tria er! 
and Garden Jobs! Try the Shaw at our risk. Use it 10 Days on your own work. Write 
The Shaw “Du-All” for full details of New Trial Plan and Low Factory Price. . 
plows, cultivates, The Shaw “* Du-All” Tractor pays foritself in one season. Light, 
seeds, MOws, does sturdy, easy to handle. Compact and narrow built with provision for 
many other power widening the tread, works close to rows without damaging plants. 
jobs. When not busy Does work of several men. Economical—costs but 3 cents an hour 
in the field it runs to operate. Runs from 4 to 8 hours on a gallon of gasoline. Equipped 
feed mills, genera- with power take-off pulley that runs belt machinery. Our ironclad 
tors, vans b guarantee protects you. 

hauling— New Reverse Gear— Patented ToolControl 
hundreds of Shaw “‘Du-All” Tractors can now be gives you perfect con- 
uses! uipped with reverse gear. Handy trol of the cultivat- 
was plowing among roots ing tools. Made in 

rocks. Two speeds forward. several models— 












single or twin en- 
gines, walking or riding 
types. Power Mower attach- 
ment cuts hay, 
etc. The Shaw 
also runs cylinder 
type lawn mower. Fine 
parks, estates, golf 
courses, ete. 
Get our Free 
Free Book GardenTrac- 
tor Catalog, and Special Low Prices. 
Learn how easy it is to have the con- 
venience of power farming. Write 


The Shaw Mfg. Co. 
1602 Front St. 
Galesburg, 





Runs over 3 miles per 
hour on light work. 

























































Bennett Homes,1628 Main St> 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send me your book of “Better Built” j 
Pomes and garages. (FREE only in : 
Ohio, Pa., N. J.. N. ¥., and New Eng- | 
land; elsewhere’ $1.00.) . 


I am interested in ‘saving money on a 
house garage.... summer cottage.... 











H. F. SHOWALTER 


TTRACTIVE hanging bowls, plant 
boxes, plant supports, and even 
ferneries may be made at home in 

spare hours. The expense will be quite 
small if you do all the work yourself. 

A fine-toothed compass saw or a coping 
saw with extra heavy blades will be need- 
ed to cut the curves. The blades most 
commonly sold with coping saws are too 
delicate for. cutting wood of the thickness 
required for the pieces described here. 
White pine wood is recommended because 
it is inexpensive and easy to work up, and, 
since it is to be covered with enamel 
or lacquer, the beauty of an expensive 
wood would be lost. 

The hanging bowl illustrated was made 
of_a goldfish bowl of the smallest size 
obtainable, a small chain slightly less 
than two yards long, and two pieces cut 
from vated A basket of some sort might 
be used in place of the bowl or a small 
kettle with rounded edges. The latter 
might have holes made under the rim for 
attaching the chains or cords. When 


Indoor or Outdoor 
Plant Containers 















FERNERY 








on inside and not on 
the outside, but in that 
case it is better to place a can inside it to 
hold the moist soil. Ivy is an especially 
graceful hanging vine for a bowl of this 
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The fernery, plant boxes, 





PLANT BOXES & SUPPORTS 











and hanging basket pic- 

tured here are easy to 

make. The detailed 

drawing accompanies the 
fernery 


sort. No dimensions 
are given for the plant 
boxes with the wild 
rose design for each 
one can make them in 
the size that he needs. 
The wild rose shape 
with the four leaves is 
shown as a cut-out de- 
sign, but it may be 











enameled in the same color as the wood, 
a kettle would not be unattractive. To 
make the pattern for the curved piece, 
draw a rectangle 8x10 inches and mark 
it into inch squares; then draw the curved 
lines thru the squares as shown. Cut 
the two pieces from inch lumber, smooth 
them with sandpaper, and fasten them 
securely together with screws, making 
depressions in the wood for the heads of 
the screws so that the wood will rest flatly 
against the wall when the hanging bowl 
is in use. Serew a large eye or hook in 
the upper end of the strip for a hanger. 
Give the woodwork and the bowl at least 
two coats of lacquer or enamel. A glass 
bowl looks very rich if thé coating is put 
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used as a stencil de- 

sign and painted in 
colors, or it may be cut from thin wood 
and fastened on the side of the box. The 
design will be of a suitable size for most 
boxes if drawn in a five-inch square 
marked into inch squares as shown. You 
can easily vary the size of the design 
by varying the size of the small squares 
but making five each way. To make a 
stencil, draw the design on cardboard 
and cut out the shapes. If the rose is 
painted instead of being cut out, it may 
be pink, white, or yellow. The leaves 
should be some shade of green. The little 
square box shown is intended to hold a 
flower pot or a can. Both its upper and 
its lower edges are curved, and the bot- 
tom is placed just high enough to escape 





the lower curves. It may be any height. 

The same wild rose and leaf design 
may: be used very delightfully on little 
trellises and supports for plants by chang- 
ing the positions of the leaves and vary- 
ing them in size and number. A support 
made of a single stick may be decorated 
by tacking a rose to its upper end and 
two leaves of different sizes below the 
rose. A stick with cross bars may have 
a rose slightly below the center and sev- 
eral leaves placed each in a different posi- 
tion. More elaborate supports may have 
whatever arrangement of roses and leaves 
seems to become them. 

The small fernery requires a seven- 
foot piece of eighteen-inch white pine 
lumber about one inch thick and a few 
six-penny finish nails. There are two 
ends, two sides, a support, and a bottom. 
The dimensions for the bottom are not 
given in the plan since it must fit exactly 
between the other boards. It will be 
twenty-eight inches long and approxi- 
mately five inches wide. After cutting 
out the boards and cleaning them with 
sandpaper, fasten them together with 
both nails and glue, driving the heads of 
the nails slightly below the surface of the 
wood and filling the holes above the heads 
with putty. It is better to smooth the 
putty with a knife than with your thumb 
because the latter method leaves the 
putty slightly depressed. After the 
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fernery has been enameled or lac- | 


quered, a little transfer design may be 
applied to its side. Green has always 
been the most popular color for plant 
boxes and the like; tho many other colors 
are being used lately. Your local tin- 
smith or hardware man will make you a 
container of galvanized tin to fit in the 
fernery and in the plant boxes. 





How to Solve the Drouth 
Problem 


HE! planting is the natural way to 
plant such things as [corn, beans, 
potatoes and tomatoes. In his backy ard 
garden the city dweller builds up a little 
mound about each hill. The vast ma- 
jority of home gardeners do not seek any 
reason for so doing—it is just a natural 
practice. If of an inquiring mind we learn 
that this method of planting came to be 
the accepted method partly because the 
“hill” provides a slope that carries away 
surplus water in times of torrential rains. 

Also, when the earth of the hill is 
stirred by cultivation, the roots of the 
plants have a larger surface from which 
te gather air. Air seeps to the roots from 
the sides of the hill wherein they lie, not 
only from the top as would be the case if 
the plants were rooted below the normal 
surface of the ground. 

Here in Tulsa, for our backyard gar- 
dens, we find an exactly opposite method 
of planting is desirable. Those who are 
familiar with the growing season plant 
their gardens in “holes’’ in place of in 
“hills.” Thus a tomato plant will be set 
out in a miniature hole, the sides of which 
slope to the center where the plant is set. 
The late spring rains gradually wear down 
the dirt of the sides and packs it around 
the roots until they are deeply buried. 
The sun and wind of our long, exceedingly 
hot, dry summers are not then so likely 
to burn the plant out. 

With our sandy, porous surface soil 
there isn’t any danger of our plants get- 
ting too much water or being unaereated 
—our problem is to keep the soil about 
the roots from getting too dry, even to 
keeping it from blowing away. Planting 
in holes in place of hills gives us a chance 
of making our gardens mature notwith- 
standing a far from ideal growing season. 

Tulsa’s population is drawn from all 
over these United States and from many 
foreign countries, the people attracted 
by the oil industry. Very few of Tulsa’s 
hundred and thirty thousand people have 
been here long enough to os from 
experience the best garden practice for 
the locality. Accordingly along in July it 
is not surprising to see two gardens side 
by side with one withered and dead and 
the other as healthily pretty as can be. 
The first has been planted by a man, per- 
haps from Pennsylvania, who has followed 
the practice of his native state; the other 
has been planted by a man who from 
experience, or by ‘seeking advice, has 
learned our climatic and soil problem. 
The first garden has been planted in hills, 
the second in holes. 

If in your locality you have a long 
drought season perhaps your garden will 
do better if planted in holes. However, if 
your soil is a heavy loam it would not ‘be 
wise to try it. Water from rains would 
tend to stagnate in the depression, with 
such soil, and the plants. would suffer 
from lack of being aereated.—Subscriber. - 
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Get these ds 


Marvelous, Everblooming 


ROSES only 5 0: a 


ERE’S the chance 
of a lifetime to get six marvelous, 
exquisitely beautiful roses for a ridic- 
ulously low price—only 50c. This is a 














special collection—selected for their 
wonderful bloom, delicate 
fragrance, and unsurpassed 
beauty. All are hardy, on their 
own roots, and will bloom this 
summer. No finer collection 
ever made than this. It includes 
these universally popular roses: 


Pink Radiance; Sensation; Mad. 
Butterfly; Killarney; Sunburst; ‘50 
White Ophelia; all for only . Cc 
Add These Bargains to Your Order 
Besides this special rose collection, 
you'll be delighted with these flower 
bargains. Get them: 

4 Dahlias—all different..........50c 





SPECIAL 
You may have any five of the 
50c collections for only...... $2.00 


FRESH Flower Seeds, Too 
Eight Pkts. choice Flower Seeds 
one each of the following: Phlox, 
Petunia, Zinnia. Aster, Cosmos, 

Snapdragon, tee Dian- 
thus—All for only 25¢c 


All shipments are sent Postpaid 
and guaranteed safe arrival. 


Catalog FREE 
Get our new Spring Catalog; 











z Pompon Mums--assorted colors. Oe beautifully illustrated; wonderful 

6 Hardy Perennials—mixed......50c guide for buyi ing and lanting. It’s 

3 Choice Flowering Begonias... . .50c FREE. Ask for it when you send 

18 Giant Flowered Pansies........30e Your order. Do this today. Plants 

3 Orchid Cannas and 2 Butterfly reserved until planting time unless 
UNIS ss ating scdvesnesses .. -50e you specify otherwise. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, The Woman Florist, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Dept. D.10 


















keystone Rust -resistin alle Die el Steel 


*. Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


The sheet metal work on your home is important. For lasting service from roofing, gutters, conduc- 
tor pipe, spouting, and similar uses—specify APOLLO-KeysTone Rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. 
The copper-steel alloy gives a new measure of wear and satisfaction. 


Also demand Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates for ing manufacturers of high grade Steel Sheets and Tin Plates for 
tin roofs, valleys, flashings, and all uses to which Roofing Tin all purposes. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particu- 
Plates are adapted. These Plates are fireproof, durable, econom- lar roofers and sheet metal contractors. Send for Facts and 
ical— and give maximum service and protection. We are lead- RoortnG Tin booklets; they will prove of interest to you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOFT WATER 


— Without a Cistern 


If you have hard running water in your 
home, you can y- the fresh = 

















Water you want. No peney se. vee 








ing for rain—no dirty roof washings. 
a Fresh 
| rene 
Ab book brimful of sot gta information—over 
= pew dei. phen = ustrations—28 in * a FTENER as you draw 
hew and when to nt for best re- iad sae 
direct -grower on 
field, bie and flower seeds. Raise or new. 
tables for health and profit. wers for 
beauty and pleasure. It’s FREE. Send today as 5 Down 
5, M. ISBELL & CO. Seed Growers Si? Vsiwsudseaa. 
278 Mechanic-8., Backoon, Btich. 
Bons" Chicane, a 


























\ i Send for YOUR FREE 52 


Page Art Needlework and 


Fancy Wear Book 
Shows hundreds of the latest designs 
and ideas in beautiful lingerie, silk 
stockings, infants’ and _ children’s 
wear, stamped goods, linen table 
cloths, aprons, towels, novelties, etc. 
You'll find big savings in this book. 


tie. Suse WE PAY ALL POSTAGE. 
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FREDERICK HERRSCHNER 


EST.~~ 1899 


66056 So.Ashland Ave CHICAGO 











then § Years bo Pay 


Our Direct vectors to Home selli: 
saves you from $ 


plan actually 
50 to $200. We deliver to your 


home anywhere in the United States any piano or 
layer piano that you select from our catalog. 
ill out the coupon below. It will bring you full de- 
tails of our liberal selling plan. 
____ But. 1859 _ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 __ 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 


Dept. 505 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me your plan and catalog. 


Name 


ee EE a 











Every Home Owner Should Know 
ethi bout the Pt , Heating 8; m, 
Gas Ventilation, ste, INTHE HOMES whether 
owner ever does any of ihe repairing or not. This 
book has just been publ. and is the result of 
many years tical rh and riment 
80 pages. FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND WRITTEN 
80 YOU CAN UNDERSTAND fr. Send your order 
$1.08" i pee 
.00 plus 
asked. SATISFACTION GU. 
Chas. Geiser, 4308 W. Madison St. , Chicago, Ill. 
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The Big Four In 
Vegetables 


Continued from page 15 


untidy. We set them (when trellising) 
three feet apart in rows four feet apart, 
burying the stem somewhat and slanting 
it a little to increase the root system; 
firm the soil well. We use inch iron pip- 
ing for ends of trellises, with stiff wire 
uprights of four-foot intervals—both 
saved from year to year; the whole are 
connected with three or four rows of fine 
wire, fastened to the uprights with pliable 
copper wire. On these the tomatoes are 
trained, retaining one main stalk and one 
or two laterals only. Prune off too abun- 
dant foliage, especially toward the end 
of the season. Stakes may be used if pre- 
ferred, keeping the plants well pruned. 
Set both stakes and trellises when trans- 
planting. 

Our tomatoes are troubled, each spring, 
with the flea beetle. This pest must be 
immediately and strenuously dealt with, 
the remedy being tobacco dust sprinkled 
over and especially wnder the plants two 
or three times. The general preventive 
garden spraying also helps; also dipping 
the plants, when transplanting, in a solu- 
tion of one ounce of arsenate of lead 
dissolved in three gallons of water. Cut- 
worms, if allowed their own sweet way, 
will devastate a whole planting of toma- 
toes; but are easily foiled by surrounding 
the stems, when setting in the ground, 
with a section of stiff paper extending an 
inch into the earth. 

As to varieties used, we are conserva- 
tive, “standing by’”’ (as the radio an- 
nouncers have it) our old faithfuls, 
Earliana and Stone as the main crop. 
Sometimes we are tempted to include a 
few Ponderosas, which certainly give a 
lot for the money. John Baer and Bonny 
Best are excellent early varieties, and I 
see by the new catalogs that Early Avon 
is predicted to supersede even Earliana. 
We always’ grow the very ornamental 
Yellow Plum for salads—one plant 
is enough. 

Wood ashes are good for the tomato 
patch. Prolong the fresh tomato season 


| by pulling up some of the plants and 


hanging in stable or cellar. We also wrap 
our finest green fruit in tissue paper (beg 
orange papers from the fruit man) and 
pack in shallow boxes to ripen. 


NOTHING in the whole line of vege- 
tables is more delicious than fresh 
peas! They should therefore be sowed 
liberally, when space will allow. 

The earliest, smooth-seeded, may be 
sown as soon as the ground can be worked; 
and the later varieties at intervals, as 
long as possible—bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that peas do not like hot weather. 
Deep planting for late varieties is advis- 
able. Sow liberally in trenched furrows, 
well separated. Light fertile loam gives 
the earliest crops. Sometimes, in aver- 
age latitudes, one can plant for a late 
crop, using earliest seed, in late July; 
crops mature in from forty to eighty days. 

As the little slightly trenched seedlings 
sprout and grow, sift earth carefully 
around them, thus increasing the root 





system. Leave a slight depression, how- 
ever, in which you can lay down water 
in case of a drought, as peas require abun- 
dant moisture. 

The aforesaid mysterious “blight’’ is 
the pea’s worst enemy in our locality. It 
may be discouraged a bit by including this 
crop in the general preventive spraying 
of the garden. Aphides often prove a 
nuisance and sometimes a serious menace. 
Many can be disposed of by giving the 
vines a sharp tap when the sun is very 
hot; many will fall off and be killed 
by the heat. Tobacco dust, or a spray of 
nicotine solution, are helpful remedies. 

As to good varieties, they are numerous 
and all delicious. Every gardener has his 
pet peas, and you will find it difficult to 
dislodge his ideas in favor of your own! 
I confess to a liking for experimentation 
and am tempted to stray from the beaten 
path occasionally—sometimes with suc- 
cess, sometimes otherwise. 

The wrinkled peas are undoubtedly 
the finest; but anything in the line of an 
early pea—especially if you beat your 
neighbors—seems delicious. “Alaska” is 
a smooth, extra early pea—and very good 
in its place and time! It is grown about 
two feet high. “Little Marvel’ is an 
extra early dwarf wrinkled pea, bearing 
liberally and of fine flavor. The dwarfs 
do not have to be brushed, altho they 
do not present a very tidy appearance in 
the garden at the end of their careers. 
Plan succession planting carefully when 
putting in peas. 

“Mott’s Excelsior’ is a standard 
favorite, perhaps the most widely planted 
of any dwarf early pea; plants are about 
fourteen inches high. ‘“Pioneer’’ is a 
splendid variety. ‘‘Sutton’s Excelsior” 
is also fine. Success with all varieties 
varies in different localities; experiment, 
and pin your faith on what serves you 
best. 

For our second-early peas we use 
“Alderman.” It has large pods and the 
peas are of fine flavor. “Blue Bantam” 
was recommended to us as comparatively 
blight-resisting, which we found to be 
true. “Gradus”’ is also one of the best 
of this class; it is very early—for a second- 
cropper, of superfine quality, and very 
prolific. 

Hen-wire, stretched between uprights 
of half-inch iron piping, may be used for 
supports when brush is not available, and 
may be rolled and kept from year to year. 


HEN it comes to beans, it is hard to 

keep this tremendous subject in 
bounds, as there are so many delicious 
varieties. Anyone having only a few 
square feet of garden may raise the most 
ordinary sorts—string beans. Beans 
not only accommodate themselves to 
poor soil, but even make it better by 
collecting nitrogen from the air and 
storing it in the earth. Barnyard manure 
makes a good fertilizer, but hen manure 
should be avoided. We put in a gambling 
planting of string beans rather early— 
mid-April. Sometimes we get 2 <rop, and 
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Only quality stock can pro- 
duce the high yield of sweet- 
flavored fruit that puts real 

rofits into your pocket. Don’t 
cock her with scrub stock — it is 
only a waste of time and money, 
and results in nothing but fail- 
ure and disappointment. 








are bred by experts to satisfy the discriminating 
grower who wants only oy best for his table 
or his trade. For nearly 40 years Baldwin’s 
plants by the millions have produced satisfac- 
tory cro You take no chances with Bald- 
win stock —it’s all high grade. Our guaran- 
tee protects you. 


FRE Our 1928 fruite 


and shrub Cata- 
log, beautifully pune in 
colors, is read y for you. 
Also a free booklet of Com- 
lete Cultural Directions. 
Barly ordering means 
choice of stock. Write 
today for your copies. 


0. A. D. BALDWIN 
NURSERY CO. 






















Used the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


American Poultry Journal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST. est. se 
1Yr. 25c &- 5 Yrs. $1 SS 
Averages over 100" es issue — tells 
how to feed, house Rouse cad bresdchow to secure 
high ces produc production; how to hatch and rear 
y. 2clyr. & yrs. $1.00 








AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 11-5365. Clark St. CHICAGO 
wow. FRE REE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


Tested 





53 varieties Old Reliable Blood 
bead sHobwARER ee ee for 38 years. Gives 
‘acts about hand! feeding, diseases and remedies. 

Low PRICES — on lowin. CHICKS. Brooder Stoves 


¢. Cc. SHOEMAKER. Box 88, Freeport, Il. 














BIC POULTRY 
MAGAZINES 


J 
seer, Fe 
Box 1825 
64 BREEDS a tegen 
——. Choice, pure bred northern raised. 
‘owls, eggs, chicks, fincubators we: a4 rices. 


Gmertcs ° rem ox tee. 
Valuable-100-pag: eae ok ae 
R. F. Neubert Co. Box 842, Mankato. Minn. 


MAME. inesccarea’ ine. 
HENS Mann's 28.7 rec Fri 


yoi sponey in advance. Get 
LAY free book... F. W, MANN CO., 
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sometimes they “freeze up on us’’—as 
our handy-man says; but it’s good fun to 
get ahead of our neighbors if successful; 
and fun, too, to eat the delicious new 
beans in the proverbial six weeks. We 
use “Bountiful” and “Plentiful’” as 


standbys, sometimes “Sutton’s Master- | 


piece. 

We plant all beans rather sparsely. 
We’ve tried planting them with the eye 
down, but couldn’t see that they came 
up earlier—altho this is promised. Pole 
limas seem an exception; planting them 
eye down, one inch deep only, seems to 
produce earlier results. We make rather 
a large planting of the first string beans. 
If religiously picked, the same planting 
will bear almost indefinitely ; but it is 
better to insure more abundant crops by 
successive planting. We always make a 
late sowing of string beans, both green 
and wax, about August Ist, for late fall 
enjoyment. The flea beetle often attacks 
beans. As with tomatoes, sprinkle plant 
and ground underneath with tobacco 
dust. Kentucky Wonders will liberally 
supply the family from much less ground 


space, if the garden is small. These, and | 


the pole limas and sievas, make lovely 
garden borders, pergolas, and arches; 
festoon the vines from top to top of 
poles, and drop in a red bean occasionally 
in the interest of the Garden Beautiful. 

Horticulturals have a very limited 
season, but we must have them for super- 
fine succotash! Even the dwarfs stretch 
themselves and do better if supported. 
We transfer our peabrush or wire from 
the first peas to the vagrant horticul- 
turals. Sunflowers make good poles 
for the running variety of these beans; 
give the beans a little “head start,”’ and 
remove the sunflower leaves as the vines 
mount. We also often plant them in the 
outside hills of corn. 

Dwarf limas bear sparsely; but lima 
beans are so delicious that we must get 
them some way. Pole limas seem most 


| satisfactory in our garden; and in fact 


there is a good deal to be said for all pole 
beans in the line of easy harvesting, as 
well as their taking vertical instead of 
horizontal garden space; picking dwarf 
beans is certainly back-breaking work! 
Pole beans should be planted a little later 
than the dwarfs; set the poles when plant- 
ing the beans; thin beans to about four or 
five to the hill; plant no tender varieties 
until mid- or late May. All limas 
are big feeders, so manure the hills 
liberally. 

I’ve left my favorite bean until the 
last—the delicious, continuous-cropping, 
luxuriantly -bearing “Henderson’s Bush 
lima or sieva.”” We make three plantings 
ten days apart, however, as they are 


wonderful canned, and our family are so | 


devoted to them as to wish them served 


as often as the feminines can find time to | 
pick and shell them—the latter a tedious | 


task, as the beans are small. Each plant- 
ing will continue to bear until hard frost. 
In fact, we often cover up the last plant- 
ing on cold nights, and prolong their 
season until late October. 


HERE’S not much fussing as to 
“best” varieties of corn nowadays! 


| Everyone I know, when planting the 


home garden, uses ‘Golden Bantam, or a 
kindred strain, exclusively, sowing it at 


week or ten-day intervals. In our locality | 


we put in our first planting in mid-May, 
continuing until a gambling planting 
(which, however, we almost always har- 














AFE EY. 
or Ch ildren/ 


LLAY-TIME is u safe-time for young- 
sters when the lawn is enclosed by an 
Anchor Fence. 
No danger of a child heedlessly darting 
into the path of a speeding car. No danger 
of little tots straying away 
With an Anchor Fence on guard, mother is 
free to attend to her household duties. 


In an Anchor Chain Link Fence you get 
effective protection—beauty and everlast- 
ing service as well 
{ts high carbon steel U-bar line posts, 
graceful square terminal posts and artistic 
electrically-welded wire or iron-picket 
gates (the strongest posts and gates made) 
are exclusive Anchor features. 
Mail the coupon now for free illustrated 
literature. 

Anchor Sales and Erecting 

Service is Nation-wide— 

local representatives in 

over 75 cities 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 


Eastern & 35th Sts., Baltimore, Md 


Branch Offices and Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
ate 
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* BUY THE FENCE WITH | 
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MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern & 35th Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send mie free literature on (check in 

es):— [() Chain Link’ Lawn Fences, 

a pe Railings. () Tennis Fences. [) Poultry 
‘ences. 
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GREEN’S GOLDEN JUBI- 
LEE GARDEN BOOK 
TELLS HOW you can beau- 
tify your home grounds in- 
expensively. This valuable 
book will be sent FREE upon 
request. Every lover of grow- 
ing things should have a 
copy. It tells how to plant 
your grounds; what to plant; where to 
plant and contains many simple charts 
showing you precisely how to plan your 
planting to get the most beautiful 
effects. 
Golden Anniversary Bargains 
Our GARDEN BOOK also tells of the 
many unusual bargains in Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowers, Vines, etc., offered to 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary. 
You'll find everything you need to 
beautify your grounds at very low 
prices. 
GOLDEN JUBILEE OFFER 

—of shrubs which will give continuous 
blooms all summer. 
1 Golden Bell ALL FOR 
1 Bridal Wreath 

1 Mock Orange 


1 Hydrangea P. G. $1.75 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
62 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


e 
- 


Gas “ 
one’ 


Fa 


rile Today ic im. 
#3 Free Book ) «3 4 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 

62 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE 
Garden Book. 
































LIKE THESE 
Plant our 


“Big Buster” size 
Grape Vines 


for delicious grape juice, 
jam. jellies and preserves. 
Grow them in your 
garden. 


3 year old plants— 
vigorous roots 


Should bear fruit first year 
lanted. We have many var- 
eties in black, red and white. 


Order now for spring planting 
SEND FOR FREE 1928 CATALOG 


Tells how, what and when to plant, roses, perennials, 
trees, berries—for large or small gardens. 


GLEN BROTHERS, | Inc. 


GLENWOOD NURS 
2018 E. Main Street Rochester, N. Y- 















FREE 
a \ X 50-Page Bird Book in Colors, 
>) \ “‘Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.’’ 
Gives expert professional advice 
” on breeding, rearing, training, feed- 
ing and care of Canaries. Keep your 
birds in song. Sent free together with liberal 
samples of West’s Quality Bird Foods on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover mailing costs. 
West’s Bird Foods are sold at good stores 
Magnesia Preducts Co., 1540 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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vest) in early July. Sowing in drills is 
recommended by some expert gardeners, 
in which case the drills should be two and 
one-half to three and one-half feet apart, 
and plants thinned to twelve inches 
apart. If planted in hills, three feet 
apart is right—four better if plenty of 
space. 
remove the suckers if you have time. I 
read the other day that hilling corn is out 
of fashion nowadays, and that none but 
old-time gardeners hilled. 
good advice in a windless region; but the 
fact remains that, unless corn is hilled to 


| help support it, it blows perfectly flat in 


| good for corn. 


even a small gale or heavy rain, both 
frequent in summer. Wood ashes are 
As our garden is small I 
usually tuck in a few horizontal beans 


in the outside hills and get quite a crop 


from them. A row of lettuce on one side 


| delights in the shade in hot weather. 


If one enjoys experimenting and has a 


| bit of space in which to enjoy this fasci- 
| nating by-path, try a row of hills of that 
| amusing midget, ‘“Breck’s Bantam Cros- 


by.” This grows about two and one- 


| half feet high, matures rapidly, and pro- 
| duces a good crop of small but delicious 


| be worried by fear of a drought. 





ears of white corn about ten days earlier 
than any other variety. Each tiny pearly 
ear gives one about three good mouthfuls 
—but such mouthfuls! This is sometimes 
called ‘“Breck’s Baby Bantam.” 

I alluded to an alternate to “Golden 
Bantam.” “Golden Nugget” is sometimes 
preferred—as extra prolific, producing 
three ears to a plant, the ears somewhat 
larger than those of “Golden Bantam.” 
“Golden Dawn”’ is a favorite with some. 

If one has a sentiment for old favorites 
and wants to try a little late white corn, 
Stowell’s Evergreen and Country Gentle- 
man are very fine and very prolific. It is 
almost amusing to see what a plateful 
one can cut from even an average ear of 
Country Gentleman. I warn you, how- 
ever, that either of these will disappoint 
you—as to sweetness—after feasting on 
the yellow varieties the rest of the season! 
Another of the advantages of the new 
(comparatively) yellow corn is that it 
continues sweet and tender even after 


This might be | 


Thin to four blades in each hill; | 





attaining large size—not true of the | 


white. 


be changed each year; 
peas and beans grew last season. If hens 
are kept, allot the manure to the corn, 
working it well into the soil; barnyard 
manure is also excellent. Keep the soil 
well cultivated, and hoe often and deeply, 
hilling the corn a little each time. If the 
ground is gone over often one will not 
be troubled with weeds, and need not 
This 
suggestion as to frequent cultivation 
should also apply to the others of the 
“Big Four’’—as well as to the whole of 
the garden. If done often enough (always 
after a rain), it takes a minimum of time, 
and prevents weeds as well as conserving 
moisture. Corn matures in from sixty to 
ninety days; plant early corn an inch 
deep, late an inch and a half. We have 


The location of the corn patch should | 
plant it where | 





found that the blades can be transplanted | 
in case of uneven germination. 
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Don’t Forget 





It Pays to 
Insulate! 


and 


it pays more to 
do it with the 


economical! 
time-tested 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Ask your Builder 
about it. 


aut tabd= 


Incor porated 
141 Milk St., Boston, M 
Offices also in New York, Chicago. Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Portland. 
Cabot's Creosote Stains — Stained Shingles 
Old Virginia White— W ater proof Collopakes 
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and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 

f Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 

Contains Special Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 
Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 

ROBERT BUIST CO. Dept. F Phila, Pa. Seedsmen Since 1828 
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to equal it at only $1. 
of, Fine tris—15 to 20 named v: 
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Dahlias-Gladioli- Iris-Perennials 
: Per 100, $5.00. 125 Small 
Bloo ; 500, $5.00. 
25 Iris Mix, roan $l. 25; 
oreopsis Lanceolata, $2.00 
Delphenium Belladonna, $2. 
yr.-old my my or Blanket 


ye, Prepaid sae aD and 500 lots. F Co 
U'e"MILARCH, COPEMISH, MICH. 


GLADIOLUS 
SPEGIAL OFFER 23722" 25¢ 








TA, MLINOIS 
ROSES, FRUITS Shades, thes ee 
includ 
—— Now Red Batorey, ry, Mammoth Grape, rae A 


Stock. C oy 


Pri Bearing Age 
ori er PALESTISE, ‘oute 


PEOPLE’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


BULBS 


S. W. PIKE, Seedsman 








10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 
friends who w flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb 
a the peautis Mirabilis. 

St. Charles, Ill. 
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The Gladiolus is one of 
the most satisfactory 
flowers grown, and 
there is no reason 
why every family 
cannot enjoy this 
grand flower—it is as 
easy to grow as the 
potato. 

Bloom from July to 
frost if you plant afew 
bulbs each month from 
April to July. 

For Two Dollars we will send 50 
Bulbs of our Grand Prize Mixture, 

which covers every conceivable shade 
in the Gladiolus kingdom. 


Each year we sell thousands of these 
bulbs and have received numerous 
testimonials as to their merits. 


Order Your Bulbs Now, so as to 
have them to plant when you begin 
making your garden. 

Simple cultural directions with every package. 


Mention this advertisement andsend check, 
money order, cash, or stamps, and secure this 
yey collection, sent prepaid toan point 
ay U. 8. east of the Mississippi. 

and Canada, te cover cost of 


" Geriee Geet Annual sent on request 


Sermp ollale 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 














































Water Lilies 


Exquisite Colors and 


Fragrance 


Every attribute that appeals— 
color, fragrance, beauty, interest 
and charm—finds expression in 
Water Lilies. A constant source of 
pleasure whether they are planted 
in a pool or sunken tub; 

easy to grow and care for. 


Complete Water Garden $5; 
includes pink or blue Water 

Lily, 6 Aquatic Plants, 6 
Border Plants and Water Lily Tub. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
—describing our Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants and Ornamental 
Fishes will be sent you upon re- 
quest. It gives cultural direc- 

| tions, shows how to constru 
pool and plant a tub garden. Ze 


op 
WILLIAM TRICKER Tn c 


189 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 











GARDEN BOOKS 


you have been looking for 


is described in our Catalog No. 14, jum off the poem, 
listing some books on every phase of gardening. 
free copy of the Catalog will be sent on request. 


The rm veny sige ® GARDEN GUIDE 


Over 60,000 coptee ante lete with information on 
the most effective handling a ~ flower, vegetable and 
fruit en. Pd illustrations. Paper 
cover, $1.10; oth cover, § 


FOUNDATION PLANTIN 
~ 3 L. H. name 


= eit soem mith bem = | illus- 
tie clang abe about the ion aoe the t house ene ao 


THE WOSAN? s ‘sLowEn ‘GanDan 


flowers and plants in the home and culti 

+ Fa 1 nD Fk 
pleasing cover, $1.10 

The reputation obtained throughout country 

for thelr reliability of detail is guarantee that the books 

= sonine we publish are authentic and appreciated 





DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS, 225-H West 34th St, NEW TORK 
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| When Larkspur and Sweet Corn 


Grow Side by Side 


Continued from page 9 


violets, alternating, and another border 
has clumps of hardy pinks and violets. 
The perennial bed was enriched with 
stable fertilizer and the winter leaf 
mulching was worked into the soil in the 
spring. To protect delphinium and phlox 
from root-lice and wilt, a mixture of lime, 
sulphur and hard-wood ashes was used, 
an equal part of each. Of course frequent 
cultivation stimulates growth and con- 
serves moisture, and this is necessary to 
control weeds.” 

After speaking so many big words and 
writing them down, we both sat down in 
the settee for a while to rest from our 
labors. Mrs. Hopkins brought some scis- 


sors out from the house and started to | 


cut some flowers for the bouquet. The 
ones with long Latin names were de- 
tached as easily as the ones bearing names 
like pink, daisy or marigold. 

“Oh, we must not forget the pool,” 
Mr. Hopkins said, arising. “In ons 
ready for it we planted a border an 
grouping of shrubs and small trees the 
first year. ~ = left is a tulip tree, 
rugosa rose, weeping willow, flowering 
quince, ae Acne e, dogwood, syringa, 
forsythia; then tamarack, bridal wreath, 
snowberry, and a birch. In the fore- 
ground two yuccas and other plantin 
will be added to complete the pool ~ 
scaping.’ 

oing on our way westward from the 
pool, we went thru the kitchen garden, 
where there is an asparagus bed with 
eighteen inches of fertilizer at the base of 
the trench. And strawberries! All sum- 


mer! They planted the Mastodon two 
years ago and have already supplied 
several neighbors with runners. ese 


are mulched in the fall, but most of the 
covering is removed early in the spring, 
leaving some of it for mulching. 


T either end of the grape trellis suffi- 
cient gooseberries, currants and rhu- 
barb were planted to sup rit the et 
family. Of course the en also includes 
various fresh vegetable and every 
day from May to October t ere is some- 
thing to tempt the appetite and treat the 
neighbors. metimes the tomatoes are 
ed and at other times lawn clippings 
and leaves serve as mulching on which the 
fruit “few J rest and ripen. 
so west out of the kitchen we 
weed e pergola, shaded by a gnarled 
oak. At the left is a border of peonies 
and iris, and beyond is a clump of red 
raspberries. At the right is a similar 
border with wild crabs, Bechtel crabs and 
a redbud. Back of the pergola is cut-leaf 
sumac and hollyhocks and a large carpet 
of lilies-of-the-valley. Wisteria vines 
cover the pergola. 

On the long west border, shaded by the 
neighbor’s great white oak tree, is a space 
reserved for wild flowers and a rock gar- 
den. At the north end the landscaping 
includes a hackberry tree, hardy a 
drangeas, flowering almond, J 
plum and more peonies and iris. 
complete the west border. Across the 
path from the wild flower garden is a nar- 
row strip that yields all season, beginning 
with early porn bluebells and tulips 
followed by choice iris, then peonies, an 
in summer 


gladiolus 
Close to the as (Cont. on p. 133 \h 
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THAT DEFT TOUCH 
OF GOOD TASTE 


URTAINS are so important in 

any decorative scheme. Choose 
them carefully. See this Spring’s 
new Scranton patterns. The va- 
riety was never so great, the 
patterns never so charming. 


Your leading store carries 
Scranton curtains and nets be- 
cause these patterns are ever new, 
ever fresh. Scranton fabrics wear 
well, too. They combine good 
taste with good quality. These new 
patterns are charming. 


Mail thecoupon for free booklet describ- 
ing the many happy drapery effects that 
can be achieved with Scranton fabrics. 


SCRANTON 
‘Drapery EAB RICS 





Dept. 3, Scranton Lace Company, Scranton, Pa. 
isrcNow Outlooks or Every Meme” 
Name. 
Dn trchsndinesconseshadtscsnneonensecurtea 
Sl Asndintedanch-Stereqancnel State... ..5 sees 
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Winter is not 
yet half over- 








with | 
CHAMBERLIN 
Weather Strips 


63% of this winter is still ahead of you 
—63% of your heating expense. If loose, 
draughty windows and doors make 
your home uncomfortable at times, 
don’t be troubled that way any longer 
— have Chamberlin Weather Strips in- 
stalled now. 


Chamberlin equipment will enable you 
to maintain an even temperature 
throughout your entire home—a house 
that is cold in one spot and warm in 
another is a dangerous place to live in. 
Weather Strips are essential and it is es- 
sential that you get Chamberlin Weather 
Strips to obtain the best results. Cham- 
berlin Weather Strips are made right, 
installed right—by our own mechanics 
—and service-guaranteed by the Com- 
pany for the “life of your building.” 


Your home needs weather strips—the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards says you will 
save at least 15 to 20% in fuel. Cham- 
berlain Weather Strip service comes 
from 34 years of experience. Therefore, 
know all the facts about Chamberlin 
before you buy. 


Call our local factory branch 
or return coupon to— 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Over 100 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


“smamenzzssapee ol 
CHAMBERLIN 





WEATHER STRIP 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Supply me with complete information and a 
estimate for an installation of Cham- 
berlin Weather Strips and In-Dor-Seals 














for. Windows and for. Doors. 
Name 
Address. 
City State. FC 193 





‘Guard Your Electric Dollar 


Continued from page 32 
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the voltage. If you put a 110-volt motor 
on a 240-volt circuit, too much current 
flows thru it, perhaps damaging it seri- 
ously. On the other hand, if you try to 
operate a motor built for 240 volts on a 
110-volt circuit, not enough current will 
flow thru it to run it properly. 

If you had been buying light bulbs or 
toasters, your salesman wouldn’t have 
bothered to ask you about the kind of 
current you used. In the main, devices 
hike that operate interchangeably on 
either kind. He would only have’made 
sure of the voltage. 

Your public service company will 
gladly tell you both these things about 
your service. And every reputable 
manufacturer does his part in trying to 
give you the right equipment by putting 
the information about his products on 
the name plate of every electrical device 
he sends out. He knows that it will have 
a longer life and will give better satisfac- 
tion if you use it on the right current 
and voltage. That name plate is his way 
of helping you avoid mistakes and the 
waste of your equipment dollars. 


ERHAPS you are one of those women 
to whom the electric bill is an irritat- 


| ing mystery. When the grocer’s bill comes 


in, you check it over carefully. You are 
in no doubt of the prices of butter and 
eggs. But do you buy your kilowatts on 
faith? 

Learning to read a meter is a very 
simple job. 

Electricity comes by the watt. This 
is the term used to measure the amount 


| of electrical energy any appliance uses. 


Measured by rule of thumb, it is the 


| product of the pressure, voltage, by the 








quantity of current flowing, amperage. 

Current is measured in watthours— 
one watt used for one hour—but that 
amount is so very small that it is counted 
by thousands instead of one—by the 
kilowatt-hour. 

The four dials are the face of a watt- 
hour meter. The dial at the right shows 
the units, the second the tens, the third 
the hundreds, and the fourth at the left 
shows the thousands column. When the 
hand is between two numbers, the 
smaller is always the one to read. 

Reading from right to left we have: 

1000 100 10 1 
0 6 5 3 

The total reading is 653 kilowatt hours. 

The reading on a meter is cumulative. 
So to get the current consumption for 
any month, you subtract the reading at 
the beginning of the month, from the 
reading at the end. If you will take the 
monthly readings yourself, you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing what you are 
buying. 

There are three basic facts about the 
characteristics of electricity that the 
housewife needs to know if she wants to 
hang on to the dollars that ignorance 
and carelessness set. spinning away for 
repairs and replacements. 

First: It is always trying to get back 
to its source by the shortest, most easily 
available path of wire it. can find. 

Second: It will only travel on a round 
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trip ticket; that is, it will not flow out 
over any wire unless the wire leads back 
unbroken to its source. When electricity 
serves you in lamps, motors and ranges, 
it is because you have set these appli- 
ances in its path so it must go thru them 
on its way. If the path breaks any- 
where, if a wire snaps, a connection gives 
way or a switch is open, no electricity 
flows. 

Third: House wires are of a certain 
weight gauged to carry a certain speci- 
fied amount of current without over- 
heating. Altho the company supplies 
you with a practically unlimited amount 
of electricity, no more can flow on the 
wires inside your house than a little fuse 
in the entrance switch permits; and no 
current flows at all unless you close the 
switch on some light or appliance. There- 
fore you know that your house wires are 
never going to overheat unless you your- 
self connect too many current users at 
one time. Even if you do this, you are 
protected against your own carelessness 
by the fuses set along the line wherever 
a branch circuit begins. When current 
heavier than the wires should stand 
comes in, it burns up the fuse and breaks 
the path. 

This fuse is simply a short strip of 
metal encased in a little plug that screws 
into a recess like a lamp socket. When 
it is in place, one end of the metal 
touches the main line; the other, the line 
branching off from it. It is a part of 
the metallic circle that makes a circuit. 


HE National Underwriter’s Code says 

that a 15-ampere fuse should be used 
on the ordinary house wiring. If you put a 
30-ampere fuse on your line and connect 
enough appliances to overload the wires, 
they will get too hot, the insulation 
about them may scorch and finally there 
may be a fire, or the wires may melt. 

Some people discard their fuse pro- 
tection in other ways. 

When we were living on a college 
campus in South Carolina, a stroke of 
lightning blew the fuse over the meter. 
During a lull in the storm, one of the 
family sloshed over to the college engi- 
neer to see if he had some new fuses. He 4 
had none at his home and he did not 
want to go out in the rain to get one, so 
he said, “Oh, put a penny in for tonight. 
We'll fix you up tomorrow.” 

So we put in a penny and went about 
our business. But the storm rolled back, 
or another rolled down from the moun- 
tains. A flash too near the house burned 
up the penny and meter slicker than a 
whistle. The house was filled with the 
smoke of scorched insulation but luckily 
no serious fire resulted. 

A penny’s place is in a bank. 

The wires, that these fuses protect, 
are divided up into a number of circuits 
varying with the size of your house. 
Modern wiring codes give each circuit 
anywhere from twelve to sixteen outlets 
and provide for a load of 1650 watts. 
The circuits must be planned to avoid 
exceeding this amount. For instances, 
the kitchen and dining room are always 
on separate circuits in good modern 
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Kelly Trees Bear 
Tender Juicy Fruit 


47 years’ experience—propagation on whole root, im- 
ported seedlings—planting on upland ground—assure 
you bigger crops of better fruit from Kellys’ trees. 


Certified both by the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association and ourselves to be true-to-name, you 
are sure of your variety before you plant. 


Write now for the 
1928 Kelly Catalog 
—shows fruits in color 


and contains much 
valuable fruit - grow- 
j ing information 
for small and large 
growers. We have no 
~ agents — you deal di- 
rect with us. 


KELLY BROS, NURSERIES 
Cherry S N. 


Established 1880 


KELLY'S" 


True to 











Fruit Trees 


















T TELLS about re- 

liable Flowers and 
Vegetables that have 
— best in many 

ome gardens similar 
to yours. Also many new kinds, 
tested and found very superior. 

New Flowers—New Vegetables 

It pictures and describes a very won- 
derful and entirely new Blue Hardy 
Poppy; New Mammoth Flowered Zin- 
nias; New Chrysanthemum-like Asters; 
Greatly improved Annual Larkspur in6 
brilliant colors. New Vegetables—Sun- 
shine Sweet Corn—Onward Peas; New 
Gladiolus; Dahlias; Shrubs. Best of 
everything for lawn and garden. Send 
for this book today. It’s FREE. 

HART & VICK—SEEDS 

57 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 














WATER LILIES 


For the beginner in water gardening ournew catalog 
will be of great interest for it lists many moderatel 
priced prepaid collections like the falbewing in all 
colors and combinations. Over 80 varieties are de~ 
scribed and pictured, some in natural colors. 
_ Marliac Trio. Three hardy and free flowering 
lilies in pink, yetiow and white, Postpaid $3. 
Aurora Trio. Richly colorful likes of easiest 
culture, Robinson—warm red. a meal deep 
pink. Yellow .Marliac. Prepaid $4.50. 
ull instructions for building inexpensive pools, 
planting, culture and the winter care of pools are 
simply given in our catalog. Send 
for your copy now. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box B2, Hynes, Calit. 


GLADIOLUS 


35 mixed bulbs postpaid $1. Write for descriptive 
list for other offers and prices on fine Glads. 


FREYTAG GARDENS, Reynolds, Ill. 
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plans because their loads are so likely to, 
overlap. 

A percolator and a toaster in use in 
the dining room leave only a comfort- 
able margin for lights. If a motor out 
in the kitchen were on the same circuit, 
its use some morning, when the load was 
all on, would blow the fuse. 

Planning the circuits for a wise distri- 
bution of the load is a wiring job. Using 
them intelligently is the housewife’s. 
You can do this easily with the help of 
a house wiring diagram. If you built 
your house yourself, you undoubtedly 
have wiring plans that tell you where 
each circuit goes, what its outlets are 
and which fuse controls it. But even if 
you are living in a house whose wiring is 
a mystery to you, you can make your 
own diagram very easily. 

First turn on all of the lights in the 
house. Then unscrew a fuse. Number 
and record each socket whose light went 
out with its withdrawal. Do this for 
each fuse. 


"THEN go back and insert some small 
appliance, turned on and in working 
order in each convenience outlet. Take 
out the fuses again in turn, and add 
these outlets to the proper circuit in each 
case. With your wiring diagram com- 
plete, you can use your various appli- 
ances with a careful eye to the voltage 
on each circuit, and when the lights in 
the living room go out, you can put your 
finger instantly on the fuse that controls 
them. | 

Sometimes what you think is normal 
equipment will give you an overload. 
Perhaps you have been using your wash- 
ing machine on your kitchen circuit for 
years. Some dark morning when the 
lights are on everywhere, someone may 
be using a toaster when you try to start 
the machine. A motor may require 
fully twice as much current at starting 
as it does after it is up to speed, and the 
heavy flow of current demanded when it 
begms to turn over may burn out the 
fuse. If you had detached the toaster 
for a minute, and turned off a few lights 
until the motor was under way, all would 
have gone well. 

Or it may be that you pulled the 
washing machine cord out of the outlet 
while you were running the machine. If 
you were in a hurry and thrust it back 
without turning off the motor or taking 
the machine out of gear, the motor might 
fizz a little, then stop dead. Trying to 
start the motor with the machine in gear 
gives too heavy a pull. 

Sometimes a fuse blows out because of 
a short circuit. This occurs when elec- 
tricity cuts “cross lots” instead of fol- 
lowing the regular path laid out for it. 
There is a complete electric circuit in 
the two wires in each appliance cord. 
The current goes in over one wire and 
out over the other. In its eagerness to 


| get back where it started, it will always 





use a short cut when it has a chance. If 
the insulation on these wires wears out, 
the current will jump across from one to 
the other never going to the appliance 
at the end of the cord at all. Forks or 
pieces of metal coming in contact with 
heating wires will short circuit them; 
water seeping thru the insulation of a 
cord will have the same effect 

It is always a shame to break up your 
electric dollar for repairs that might 
have been avoided, for wisely spent it 
brings you the most versatile service in 


_ the world. 


Line o 
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small homes 
designed by fore- 
most Architects 


GROUP of the country’s 
leading architects have 
designed eight small 

homes—roomy, comfortable, 
attractive. Designed them 
with the same care and skill 
and patience that they would 
give to an expensive residence. 


The homes are illustrated, and 
floor plans shown, in a booklet, 
which will be gladly sent you 
on request, and without charge. 
You may find in it the very 
home you want. The plans for 
any home you choose may be 
obtained at a reasonable price. 
By building with Natco Tex- 
Tile, from the Tex-Tile Small 
Home Plans, you can have at 
a moderate cost a home that 
will be, from the standpoint of 
attractiveness, comfort, and 
permanence, the equal of the 
best. 


It takes only a two-cent stamp, and 

a minute’s time, to investigate. Clip 

and mail the coupon, and 
see for yourself, 







NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING: 
COMPANY 


General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston 

In Canada: National Fire 
Proofing Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


The Only Concern in the 
World Making a Complete , 





Clip and Send Coupon 


National Fire Proofing Company, 

Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send me the free booklet, 
“Tex-Tile Home Plans.” 


Name 





Street 
City, State 
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He proved his Love 


by che tender thought he gave to 
her comfort. Warm rugs—blankets 
—and, to guard her dear throat, 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops. 


Since 1847 they have been famous 
for the safe protection and the gentle 
medicationthey give. They sootheir- 
ritation, relieve hoarseness, ease and 
stop the cough. 5-—S. B. or Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 

















AX. Maule Seeds teem 
with Vigorous, Healthy 
Life. Always they are 


Tested, always they are 
Guaranteed. For 51 years the 
favorite of thousands of farmers, 
and gardeners. For 51 years we 
have been selling the highest by 
seeds and bulbs at the lowest 

All Maule Seeds are TESTE and 
BONDED with a Money-Back Offer. 


Maule’s 1928 Seed Book Free 

Contains valuable garden information; 
pictures and describes more than a thou- 
sand varieties of the finest vegetable and 
flower seeds, bulbs, roots, roses, and 
shrubs. Write for B na copy of Maule’s 
Seed Book Today; it’s Free. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
162 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























cay BQUIPEEST C CORP., Cedar Falls, lows 


Sunshine 


and hang a whole 
washing on the (CLAY) Sunshine Drier. 
over yard. Ree ten tee ee 4 

er ine. es uD space. 
Drier revolves gently in the breeze giving 
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Up-to-Date Window Treatment 


Continued from page 34 


of those which open in, or by hanging the 


_ draperies from the trim of those which 
| open out. 
| curtained with the material shirred at 


French windows are usually 


the top and bottom onto the rods at- 
tached to the sash. When purchasing 
glass curtains you should consider the 
texture if they are to be used with over 
draperies. With velvet, silk or any rich 
material, the silk tissues are a good choice. 
With cretonnes, use marquisette scrim, 
voile or organdie. 

As glass curtains are always in evi- 
dence from the outside, they should be 
selected for all the windows with this in 
mind. 

In choosing overdraperies for a room 
the treatment of the walls will determine 
whether they should be of plain color or 
figured material. Of materials there liter- 
ally is no end. Handblocked linens and 
cretonnes offer a wide choice of patterns, 


| as do printed linens, damask, madras, 
| silks, taffeta, poplin, and glazed chintzes. 


The question of color should be de- 
termined by the exposure. For north 
rooms that have no sunlight, choose the 
warm tones such as yellow and orange, or 
soft shades of rose, that give warmth and 
sunshine. Sunny rooms will take the 
cooler shades of green, blue and mauve. 
If the walls are plain the draperies may 
be stronger in color and bolder in design. 
With figured wall paper, plain draperies 
are in good taste, and striped hangings 
may be used with floral paper. 

Almost any drapery is worth a lining; it 
will wear longer, hang better and be more 
effective. Glass curtains always end at 
the sill whether used alone or with side 
hangings, while hangings may either end 
at the bottom of the window casing, or 
continue to the floor, depending on the 
size of the room. 


A WINDOW that is too large will ap- 


pear much smaller if the valance and 
hangings are allowed to extend well over 
the glass, and one which is toosmall can 
be made to look larger by using rods long 
enough to extend beyond the framework 
on either side, and fastening them to the 
wall some inches outside, and above the 
window. If the top and side casings are 
then barely covered by the valance and 
hangings, leaving the glass fully exposed, 
the effect will be that of a large window. 
Straight hanging draperies without 
valances are not suitable for all windows 
and are to be avoided when the ceilings 
are high and the windows narrow. On 
the other hand, in the low-ceilinged room 
they add height and are always dignified. 
Another type, and one used more fre- 
quently, is the straight or looped back 
curtain hanging from under a flat, shaped 


| valance or cornice board. 


There are many variations of valances. 
A valance across the top of the window 
draperies may regulate the apparent 
height of window or ceiling, and may hang 
from a rod of its own. The depth de- 
pends on the window, and on the material 
used. Tall, narrow windows are most 
effective with a deep valance while low 


| windows are best with a narrow valance. 
| A large patterned cretonne calls for a 
_ deep valance, while small all-over . 


terns can be used as narrow as six inc 
Valances may be straight, leated, 
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pee oy Growi 
tash fed Dahlia 


Elberon Beauty 
Francis Lobdell 













4 Earl Williame 
Gore p Maripose 
Reaers Value $5— All $3 
ae ‘ at ss STAR COLLECTION 


pew sor Eastern Star Jersey Beacon 
TAA Aes World's Best White 
J“R Margaret Masson Charles Stratton 


“& 

oe Value $12 — All $7.50 
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Special to readers of Better Homes & 
Gardens: both collections $10. An 
opportunity to secure 10 of the best 
established dahlias at a saving of $7. 





Our new catalogue, describing 
hundreds of varieties of proven 
worth, awaits your request. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


Warren W. Maytrott 


Box B VINELAND, N. J 


Lene. Sonies 
and Pou THE FENCE 


GET iT ul tr 


Protect and beautify your property at Low Cost. 
New styles. Beautiful Jalen how, Sieopeell 





wi 94/100 cent 
Prices cut fu the bone Pe tM sine {+ 


Lawn, Garden 
Farm Fonce ‘Steet Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 


Paint and to-You. W 

PAY FREIGHT. "Write for FREE Cotalne, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Dept. 96 








MUNCIE, INDIANA 








World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 


Send today for my Free large Catalogue on 
Dahlias, Glads, Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Flower- 
jng Shrubs and Perennials. 


J, KK. Alexander (The Dahlia King) 
102 Central St. 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 








STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR: 
A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, Ark 
urseries, 





3202 
Eastern 





ve. 
Branch 148 Cedar &t., New York 


OUR 1928 DAHLIA BOOK 


a ge A in addition to a long list 
pees. a fine assortment of Bulbs — pote Plants. 

r catalogue is your planti: and it will be of 
pa SF to you through the entire year. Write for it. 
COLONIAL F Ss - - Coatesville, Pa. 








SPLENDID NEW GLADIOLI 


ple magasine. mes 7 Ww. H. 
E. Bennett, 


or 20c. 3 o h 50c. 
Mareh 1. > é. SKIFF, 717 Sth St., BOULDE , COLO. 





d 
Unusual Plants [o,f bulbs 
old fashioned perennials, alpine and pom plants, 
ornamental trees and shrubs. High grade stock 
only. Illustrated catalogue free. 


N. A. Hallauer, R. 3, Webster, N. Y. 












ploe Ge) [de] tome) -7-\ 4 3 LIS SI. ole 
4 APPLE 2CHERRY TREES ar 
4CURRANTS 4GOOSEB - - $i 


‘All postpaid and to reach in geod eondi- 
tion, ptouid and guaranteed ; you 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, L FAIRBURY, NEBR. 
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Supel xt the bottom,” | MITECHEN ERAPT 


One of the newest and most effective 
window trims is the decorated cornice 
board. These cornices may be of simple 
construction, five or six inches deep and 
cut the width of the window. 

Colorful and decorative effects can be 
obtained by painting these cornices in 
plain colors, or they may be decorated 
with a chosen motif from the fabric. 
These wooden cornice boards can be used 
for window trim without side hangings 
and are very effective. 

The cornice board shown in the center 

icture on page 34 is built up from flat 
ards, with a simple molding at the top 
and bottom. The molding is painted to 
match the adorable green painted furni- 
ture in the room, and the background 
painted a cream color. The design on the 
Lt ai i ceS boards was adapted from the motif on 
ne the furniture and the same colors were 


a used. Here these lovely boards are used Indi hi 
CO 00! " ce oo SB eee Ore | without side draperies, but with painted In lS, ens a @ 
wooden tie-backs to match the cornices ap py. 


TY lelj he > holding the dainty cream-colored French 
A iclous an net curtains in place. 


a ti Y O u Ce ver AINTED poles are always good, and | oer making 


arevery decorative. They add charm 


| and color, and can be used in almost any ET your dinner cook itself while 
type of room. you enjoy the afternoon with 
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friends — or do other things. 











The poles may be painted to match the A Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker 
colors in the side draperies, or painted to will prepare the entire dinner at one 
carry out the general color scheme of the time over one low burner—without 
room. They are most attractive when your attention. 

e the poles are one color and the rings an- Foods will not scorch or burn. In- 
Fir eplace other, the same effect being carried out stead the delicious natural food flavors 
D esigns in the wooden tie-backs when they are are developed to the utmost. Meats, 
qua = used. veaetion os aeseuthe ace —_ L. 
our eir Own rich juices, e _ 
emerenee wel ba striped “taffeta, colorful eretonnes and | ious vitaminsandminerals which bring 
plaes and fittings you health and vitality are preserved 
Penge mm | chintzes are ——— for bedrooms. for you in full strength—none of their 
Write for FREE Book- Plain satin and sateen are frequently : 
let “Home and the goodness lost in steam or poured away 
Fireplace”—a mine of used for hangings, bedspreads, cushions with water as in ordinary cooking. No 
information—and and chairs, but it must bea durable qual- more steamed up windows or strong 
Bier ur conoulting ity. a English and French cre- cooking odors in your house. 
service WITHOU tonnes in large patterns are unusually : : making 
Fn eel ode lovely when Sondid with plain taffetas. sltthn toes tamiasnedte as leisure 
ly answered. Avoid For the living room and dining room, in which to enjoy the home. The 
vital that 8 joy 
— oe TODAY. hand blocked linens offer a wide choice | + Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker gives 
Address: “Fireplace Service Bureau” of patterns in rich colorings. Printed you such leisure. In addition it brings 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO, linens also are graceful in floral and con- you the tastiest, most healthful meals 
4628 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois | ventionalized patterns. Indian crewel possible to prepare. Write today for 


interesting material describing this 


embroidered linens are most suitable for ouuliat. 


a living room of Jacobean style, and when 

hung from beneath a painted cornice to DWilthen Cy Makes Sood Kod Batter” 

match or from wrought iron poles, as 

—- pa co rege arama THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO. 
amask perhaps offers the most sheen . 

and depth of color, when silk draperies Gaadihicesbed bi actatiaen een 

are wanted for a formal room. 

























deflecting radialor shields Note—W ould you like to know exactly 

The J. D. Gerken Co,, Dept.2, 28 Ontario St,Toleda,0. | how to make and decorate cornice boards? 
ROP Ot on declan aa, in eery, ocauty to | Full directions will be sent i on receipt 
of four cents in stamps, and suggestions 
for pei ey, - poles an rings are included. 
Department C, Better Homes 

we Gardens, Des Moines, "Towa. Remem- 
ber that any questions on special decorat- 
ing problems will be cheerfully answered. 


Ms: Improved Mammoth “INRIA: Prize if} —Editor. 
4 y to grow. 8 Sieociatists ia flow seeds. Writs = 
ot on FREE CATALOG of hardy NORTH- GZ pe ; a a 
ERs-cnows SEEDS. — The Kitchen Craft Co. g 
: Health Hill, West Bend, Wis. 




















Kitchen Craft 
Waterless Cookers 
sold direct to the 
home by authorized 
CRAFTSMEN 
identified by the 
lapel button shown 
above, 

























Please send me FREE material describing the Kitchen 
Craft Waterless Cooker and Waterless Cooking. 
























Water/ 


forall of your 
home and gavden ne cas 








“A 2vand Improved HoostER 


New refrigeration type motor, for endless hours of 
heavy load without overheating; new rubber motor 
mounting for smooth, silent operation; new “V” 
type bele that eliminates noisy, troublesome idlers 
—these features, plus the strong points that have 
made HOOSIER Systems famous: Galvazink, rust- 
resisting coating, inside and out; pump construction 
that positively keeps oil from water supply; and 
HOOSIER adaptability to all conditions and forms 
of water supply. Write today for FREE booklet 
on running water for your home. 
FLINT & WALLING MBG. CO. 
32 Oak Street, Kendallville, Ind. 








& Price includes everything com- 

k lete—lumber cut-to-fit 

REIGHT PAID to yourstation. 
New Low es 

Our customers claim average sav- 

ings of 47° over local prices. 


This year reduced prices make possible 
still greater savings 


We Loan You Money to Build 
We ship you any home you select, sendy to erect, 
and AD ANCE YOU CASH w help youbuild. You 
pay usin small amounts monthly, just as you y 
your rent—and your rent money is saved ins of 
spent. Send 25¢ in coin today for’beautiful Color Book 
of Bterling Home Pians and you can be living in & 
bome of your own a month from now. e 
INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO, 
21 S. Wenona Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


UNUSUAL OFFERINGS | 


From a Famous Nursery 
At these special prices if 








| 


ordered direct from this ad 
All Guaranteed 2-year-old Stock 
5 Butterfly Bushes _............ 1.00 
5 Deutzia Crenata _..........- . $1.00 
2 Ret Fo Gis nns cagsence 00 
3 White Dorothy Perkins Roses__ $1.00 
3 Pink Dorothy Perkins Roses... $1.00 
6 Concord Grape Vines........- 1.00 
50 Asparagus Roots__..........- 1,00 
25 Blackberry Bushes ..........- $1.00 


Every other imaginable nursery 
product is described, and many 
picturedin color,in ourlatest cata- 
log, which is yours for the asking. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES 


BOX 8 SELBYVILLE, DEL. 
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The Garden Vaudeville . 


Continued from page 21 


removing bits of dust from her filmy 
raiment. When I focused the lens upon 
Lacewing, what had been merely wings 
before became an exquisite robe hung 
with a million tiny, prismatic spangles, 
glistening and scintillating in the light— 
a robe that certainly called for scepter 
and sparkling tiara. Her eyes were two 
great, peacock-hued orbs and her dainty 
face was rouged as generously as any 
flapper’s. She was altogether a creature 
of dainty loveliness and queenly bearing 
and worthy of many curtain calls. 

Out in your backyard jungle are hun- 
dreds of tiny folk that are both beautiful 
and captivating. There are clowns and 
brownies, good actors and bad—some 
lying in wait for their quarry, some dip- 


| ping the nectar from sweet-breathed 


flowers—all leading a busy, bustling life. 
There, too, is a panorama of loveliness 


| locked in the hearts of minute flowers, 















waiting for the magic key of the magnify- 
ing lens to reveal their secrets to man- 
kind. Who could guess that one tiny 
flower of the unattractive cluster from 
great-grandmother’s Live-For-Ever’s 
offerings could resemble a waxy, pink lotus 
blossom? Who could possibly know that 
the stamens of a dahlia’s heart are in 
reality a forest of shimmering, crystalized 
lilies? Who stops to think that the tum- 
ble-bug which gravely rolls his push-ball 
along the garden path, is none other than 
the Egyptian scarab, a beetle that was 
revered as possessing the secrets of good 
fortune? These are but a few of the won- 
ders and glories of your backyard jungle, 
where battles are fought to the death and 
where hidden beauty reigns supreme. 


D— Ceres and Trained Weeds 


| AN act less spectacular but quite as 


entertaining as any headliner on the 
vaudeville program, is the cultivation of 
weeds. The experiment is a bit dangerous 


| as weeds frequently mature their seeds 
| early and may sow the next crop before 


you are aware of it. However, a little 
caution will prevent this. 

There is no end of fun watching the 
antics of weeds. They are so accustomed 
to adversity that nothing seems to daunt 
them, and given favorable environment, 
their development is often miraculous. 
Native sunflowers are not only interesting 
to observe, but they pay liberally for their 
“keep” with hordes of bright blossoms, 
and if everything else fails you, you can 
be assured of flowers from them. 

A common weed interesting to observe 
is the Russian thistle. In its mature state 
it is known as a tumble weed and is one 
of the most despised in a prairie country. 
Ii has such a small, innocent beginning 
that one is inclined to overlook it, and if 
the environmert is half-way favorable it 
will grow into a huge ball, equipped with 
a million little barbs and as many minute 
seeds. At the surface of the ground its 


| tap root takes a spiral form and when the 
| fall winds begin to blow, it fairly screws 


itself out of the ground and goes cavorting 





over the landscape. The fickle winds 
buffet it about, shaking loose the dry 
seeds and scattering them far and wide 
until the parent plant becomes perma- 
nently lodged. It is a wild dervish ad- 
mirably equipped to disseminate its seed 
over a vast territory. 

In the event you have regarded weeds 
as some thousand-headed hydra of the 
vegetable kingdom to be annihilated on 
the spot, just for the fun of it try culti- 
vating a few for observation. You may 
learn some valuable lessons in independ- 
ence and _ self-preservation that even 
humans might profitably emulate. 


E—June Beetle and Company 


OU cannot be a successful gardener, 
not even an amateur one, without be- 
ing also an entomologist to some extent. 
Anyone can go blundering along trusting 
to the law of averages, but to have con- 
sistent success in growing plants it is 
necessary for you to “know your bugs.”’ 
In this little character act the first to 
be introduced is the white grub, larva of 
the clumsy June Beetle that bumps its 
head against screen doors early in the 
summer. You will make his acquaint- 
ance while preparing the seed bed, and if 
you do not remove him from your plot 
iunmediately chances are you will be sing- 
ing requiems for departed posies later in 
the season. He is an insidious creature 
that works away in the dark and feeds 
upon the roots and sap of plants. 

The pestiferous snout beetle is a tricky 
clown and is also an early performer. 
When you see the leaves of your nastur- 
tiums punctured and drooping, take it as 
a sign to get busy with the paris green. 
But don’t be surprised if the moment you 
begin spraying, the plants suddenly be- 
come free of their pests, for on the slight- 
est disturbance these tiny tricksters curl 
their legs under them and drop to the 
ground—“aead dogs” until they think 
you have departed. 

Knowing your bugs does not apply ex- 
clusively to. the rogues of your garden, 
for there are hundreds of creatures that 
live thrilling existences and do no harm 
at all. Spiders are exceedingly fascinat- 
ing little actors and will live the whole 
summer in a plant or nook if protected. 
Later in the season when the blossoms 
burst into glory and advertise their 
wares to the nectar-loving insects, regal 
bumblebees will crawl down the throats 
of your fiercest snapdragons; the honey 
bees will sample every flower worth tast- 
ing and the attractive hawk-moths will 
dip long probosces into the cornucopias 
of your petunias. These honey stealers 
will humbly submit to your inspection 
while they are at work if you will only 
have the decency to be quiet and not 
interfere with their operations. 

All the insects which inhabit a garden 
are clever performers. They are so 


quiet and unobtrusive that we are usually 
aware of their presence only when they 
damage our plants. But if you willmake 
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Japanese Giant Chrysanthemums 


Nothing is more beautiful as house planta, in the late fall 
and early winter, than these large fluffy Japanese Chrysan- 
themums. For massive blooms, grandeur of colors, ease of 
culture and certainty to flower there is no plant that will 
surpass them. The endeavor of nearly all growers has been 
to introduce varieties which will produce the largest and 
finest blossoms for exhibition purposes. It is from these 
varieties that our seed is saved. These plants are easily 
grown from seed. Almost all the new and striking variet- 
ies are the result of plante grown from seed, and the ama- 
teur is as liable to originate new and splendid varieties as is 
the professional florist. They are of the easiest culture and 
always give satisfaction as house plants. The blossoms you 
get will surprise you with the odd and beautiful forms of 
the flowers and abundance of bloom. If you want a mag- 
nificent collection of these gorgeous Chrysanthemums—red, 
white, yellow and pink—you will make no mistake in get- 
ting seed of our genuine large flowered Japanese varieties. 
For best resulta, plant seed now in pot or box in the house. 
Packet, 25c; 3 pkts., 60c, postpaid. BURGESS SEED 
& PLANT CO., 221 C. H., Galesburg, Mich. 
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Easy and Pleasant 


Fanta Se ng Home Garden” is a 
2-page k based on 35 years’ 
experience, which tells how to pro- 
tect trees, shrubs, vines, flowers 
and vegetables from insects and 
diseases. It will help to make your 
spraying simple, gsey and pleas- 
ant. Sent prepaid as long as the 
supply lasts. Write today. 
8. G, Pratt Co., 50 Church St., N. ¥., Dept 44 
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——THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY~— 
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fener” 1916. Write for in 





eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret tl 
American Landscape School, 79-J.)Newark, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON NURSERY STOCK 


Direct to Grower. Examine Plants, Shrubs 
Trees, Before You a Dey. Gettefention Assured. Write 
For Our Catalog Be You Order and Save Money. 


FREE NURSERY $1 STOCK: ncicnoors ‘that ‘grow 


Small Fruits and we mail cou =. cases to 
additional nursery stock free with x 


THE WHITTEN- ACKERMAN | NURSERIES 
Box 11 Bridgman, Michigan 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR | 


and Power Lawnmower 
Vator for Giardenern, Suburi 
€ ? Su 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nurserye 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















1035 33rd Ave. S. E., 
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an honest effort to learn their habits, 
you will find that “knowing your bugs” 
will bring you economic returns and a 
generous portion of pleasure. 


F—The Happy Garden 


NCE more the curtains of the little 
theater are parted and _ behold, 
The Happy Garden! It is the final act 
of the summer vaudeville—a joyous scene 
in an atmosphere of peace. Down in the 
orchestra pit the katydids have swung 
into a melodious “Home Sweet Home” 
and the audience witnesses the act thru 
the hazy, transparent back-drop of a re- 
membered Indian Summer. 

One spring I allowed some fancy 
petunias to wheedle me into giving them 
the run of the garden and right there I 
learned a lesson. It looked asif it would 


be so much easier to let them run the | 


place than to do it myself so [ gave in to 
the innocents. For awhile things seemed 
to be going along satisfactorily but be- 
fore the summer was half over those 
petunias were indulging in such diabolical 
tyranny that there wasn’t another posy 
in the whole garden that had a ghost of a 
show. They stole all the food and mois- 
ture and sunshine and actually trampled 
down everything else on the place. 

But as usual, the time came when the 
thieves began to fall out among them- 
selves. In striving to conquer others they 
eventually conquered themselves by 
crowding each other out. Then the wild 
grass got in its inning and by the time 
summer was well along, the petunias had 
become spindling sickly things themselves. 
It was simply a case of over-indulgence 
that brought destruction to these favored 
pets. 

The next year I resolved to exercise 
my rights as gardener and drew up a con- 
stitution with a preamble and everything. 
I planted the seed in neat rows and 
promised myself that I wouldn’t let any 


plant interfere with the life, liberty and | 


pursuit of happiness of another. 
going to have a neat, orderly garden this 
time and I intended to make every plant 
stay right where it belonged. 

That happened to be no ordinary sea- 
son, however, and it seemed that every 
seed germinated. Conditions were un- 
usually favorable and in a few weeks my 
neat paths, between the rows, were al- 
most obliterated and every posy was do- 
ing exactly as it pleased. Things grew 
to such enormous size I simply couldn’t 
stop them and all I could do was to sit 
by and watch them develop. The flashy 
stay-at-home dwarf nasturtiums had 
assumed elephantine proportions and 
lopped their lazy, fat selves all over the 
path. The gay, friendly verbenas reached 
out to hold hands with the clumsy stocks, 
and the demure, little, old-fashioned 
pinks made friends with the surly snap- 
dragons. Everything in that garden just 
grew and bloomed and fraternized with 
each other to its heart’s content, but 
owing to early training and discipline, 


not one over-stepped its privileges and | 


interfered with the rights of others. 

So I just tacked on along listof amend- 
ments to my garden constitution and let 
them work out their happiness in their 
own way. But in the two experiences 
2 learned this: That there is a golden 
mean in gardening as in every other ac- 


oo of this world, and that over-in- 
| dulgence as well as excessive inhibition 
| will destroy the morale of even a posy 
| garden. 


I was | 














ANITA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 





Do this before 


you decorate 
DONT spend a dollar on 


decorating until you get 
the facts about Sanitas. 


Old walls and ceilings are gen- 
erally cracked—new ones are 
bound to crack, so cover them 
with Sanitas. 


Cracks can’t penetrate the 
strong cloth back of Sanitas 


Dust, soot and children’s fin- 
ger marks make no permanent 
impression on Sanitas—a 
damp cloth cleans it quickly 


Move pictures and furniture as often 
as you wish, there will be no faded 

wall spots to stare at you, because 
Senites colors are non-fading oil 
colors. 


In the end, Sanitas is really the eco- 
nomical wall covering because it 
gives longer service. 


See the wonderful new range of styles 
for every room in the house. Your 
decorator will gladly show you the 
new Sanitas sample book containi 
new decorative suggestions in ful 
color. Sanitas amie had in these 
finishes: 


PLAIN AND PASTEL FLAT FIN- 
ISH tints that can hung as they 
come, or stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany 
blended. 

DECORATIVE FLAT FINISH con- 
ventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs vague formation, 
stripes, mottled effects, and repro- 
ductions of tapestry, grass-cloth, 
leather and various fabrics. 
METALLINE BROCADE 
in embossed effects for panel 
treatments and all-over wall 
treatments. 

ENAMEL FINISH plain 


colors, tile effects a ec- 





orative patterns, for kitch- 
ens; bath-rooms, etc. s 
Write us for samples and Look for this 
descriptive booklet trade mark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 34, New York 















“When Your Tree Is Wounded 


Injuries From Storms, Ice or Other 


REES injured by storms, ice, ani- 
mals or human carelessness may 
often be saved from slow but certain 
destruction by anyone who will follow 
correct principles. In 
Many cases it will not 


Causes May Be Healed 
M. G. KAINS 


splitting another lengthwise, and then 
by doing the same to cornstalks a good 
idea of the two types of trees may be 
gained. Corn is the nearest approach to 





be necessary to turn 
the job over to a tree 
surgeon or a man who 
claims to be such. The 
former is high priced 
tho usually worth his 
fee; the latter, the 
meanest kind of a rob- 
ber, because he takes 
advantage of people’s 
ignorance and cre- 
dulity. 

Of course, preven- 
tion of damage is the 
ideal condition to main- 
tain, but it is not al- 
ways possible, because 
a windstorm or a load 
of ice may break off 
branches, or a vehicle 
may accidentally tear 
off a great strip of 
bark, or a horse or 






























off this oak. 
how the tree 


new tissue 





A vehicle acciden- 
tally tore a strip 


working to cover 
the wound with 


withstanding the stress of wind, and the 
weight of fruit, ice or snow. Being dead 
it is defenseless against decay. The bark 
and the active tissue mentioned are its 
only safeguard. When these are broken 
the active tissue tries to heal over the 
wound, but if this is ragged, very 
large, or if a long stub is left it will 
fail to do so without adequate help. 
When a branch is broken off, the 


See stub must be cut off so close to the 
is main limb or trunk that the cut sur- 


face is practically even with the bark. 
In such cases new tissue will form 
and soon cover the wound. 

Where a large limb is broken off as 
from the trunk of the tree shown, it 
is essential to success to cut off all 
splinters, make the surface as smooth 
as possible and at the bottom pro- 
vide a slope so that water will pass 
off promptly. 

After this has all been done the 
heartwood should be sparingly brushed 
over with creosote, taking particular 
care to avoid getting any of the liquid 
closer than half an inch from the 
growing tissue just beneath the bark. 








some other animal may 
gnaw the bark off. 

To prevent the last 
type of injury all trees likely to be at- 
tacked by animals, especially those 
along streets, avenues and near hitch- 
ing posts should be protected by metal 
guards. Near such trees should also be 
placed big stones, posts or other buffers 
to prevent vehicles being driven so 
close as to risk injury. 

But in spite of precautions, injuries 
often do occur. How can an untrained 
person give first aid and be reasonably 
sure of doing the repair work prop- 
erly? First of all let him understand 
how trees grow. 


LL trees may be divided into two 
general classes; those whose in- 

crease in girth of trunk, roots and 
branches is due to the expansion of a 
thin cylinder of active tissue situated be- 
tween the bark and the wood. These in- 
clude all our common temperate climate 
trees such as apple, hickory, maple, pine, 
etc. Trees which belong to the other 
group have usually a smooth hard ex- 
terior not at all like bark and are either 
hollow or have a soft interior pith, em- 
bedded in which are groups of thread- 
like “tubes” that carry the sap up and 
down. These trees do not have the “cen- 
tral cylinder of active tissue” which 
characterizes those of the former group. 
They are tropical or sub-tropical. In the 
United States the best known are palms. 

By cutting a branch of any of our 
common trees square across and by 
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When a branch is 
broken off it must 
be cut close to the 
trunk or decay will 
work into the heart 
wood. The oak at 
right is a common 
example of negli- 
gence 





the palm tree style of growth 
that everyone can get for ex- 
amination. Palms and other 
trees of the same group are 
not so easily injured as are 
trees of the more common 
type. 

One remarkable thing must 
always be borne in mind 
concerning the heartwood of 
our common trees: it is dead 
—just as dead as if made 
intolumber! Tho it was once 
active it ceased to function 
from the center outward as the cylinder 
of active growing tissue moved outward 
and increased the girth of the tree. The 
only function of the heartwood is to 
stiffen and make the tree capable of 





This powerful disinfectant would kill 
the tender tissue and thus do more 


harm, than good. If there are cracks the 
sides of these should also be dampened 
with the creosote and then filled with 
hot paraffin, grafting wax, or linseed oil 
paint. (Cont. on p. 125 
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Stahelin’s 
sats MASTODON 
GENUINE 


Thebes: STRAWBERRY 
cropping. surat, MAST Which we alone possess. Will 
broduce gest crop first season till winter, The truly 
uccessful everbea 


rer. Big. su cure money maker. 


BRICO grclusively by us, B Big vlelder. St ‘Stidseasoa to 


plen Fast becom! ohvene 
- aid shipper. The early bearer an d frst for market. 
A good price getter and big seiler any- 
where. Also all other leading straw- 
berry varieties at lower prices. Fully described in catalog. 
—NEW BIG RED BASPBERRY 


Real sensation. Im 


mense 
that ship s fetiiaty “wil 
not bot winter-kill Geotee re. potty ely nothing else like it 
from us at money-saving 


FRUIT TREES—ORNAMENTALS—ROSES 


Apple, Peach, Plum, Pear. pliey guaranteed 
stock ee. tals 1 Gladiolas 
J 1 sata fhely ataloa FREE 




















Also full line 
| aul varieties of Roses ready 
F.C. STAHELIN & GON, Props. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 15, Bridgman, Mich. 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 poitee cach ofeanyarzow: 


bt cette, Race Day Tomate, Self aff 
. Radish ere 
ton Market and 12 Varieties 
Choice Flower Seeds. 








Te today! Send 80 gaat te 
tecelve the above " Pamous Get 
Acquainted Collection” and 


ous 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 








) Finger La Lakes Nursery stock, ger" 
grown In an especi Putin 1 


carefully selected 
tion to make a rapid Saal coho an after 


prices will please you as much as 
our quality stock. .Our free catal 
tains accurate descriptions and illustra- 
tions in color and many useful hints for 
home and commercial planters. 
Wrtte for this free Catalog today. 
FINGER LAKES 


NURSERIES, 
501 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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G LA 20 Large Bulbs, all different, 
J lnheted._ 61.08; 40 (% size, 2 
ps labeled, $1.00. 
me, choice varieties as Elora, yu hey Albania, Jack London, 

ing Toy, ete. 200 small Bulbs or 2,000 bulblets from 
an TE t containing 300 varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 


with $2.00 = 
Clarkston, Wash. 


SMITHS SBULB GARDEN 
Ask For Catalogue 
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Each year the creosote should be ap- 
plied again until the wound is com- 
pletely healed over. It kills the bacterial 
and fungous germs of decay. Painting is 
not necessary when the creosote treat- 
ment is given, and is frequently inadvis- 
able otherwise, because decay may start 
and continue out of sight beneath the 
paint. In the picture it will be seen that 
new growth is being made at the verti- 
cal edges of the wound. 

Anyone who will treat a freshly in- 
jured tree after this fashion should be as 
successful as a tree surgeon in saving his 
specimen, and it should give him much 
pleasure to do so. 





A Gift to Garden Owners 


Continued from page 69 


them under the conditions outlined, how 
to destroy parasites and how to trans- 
plant and protect plants under difficult 
conditions. Mr. Wilson was Professor 
Sargent’s assistant for twenty-one years 
and has made a number of trips to Asia 
for the Arboretum collections. 

So that the Arnold Arboretum may 
continue to give the combined service 
which it has been rendering for more 
than half a century, the Charles Sprague 
Sargent Memorial fund to perpetuate 
the Arboretum is now being sought. 
Something more than half of the mil- 
lion dollars asked has been contributed 
by nature lovers in various parts of the 
country, and the rest of the amount is 
now being asked for in a general appeal. 
All conditions surrounding the Arbore- 
tum are now singularly favorable to its 
development. With its title and future 
welfare vested in the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard University, its policy 
will remain unchanged; Professor Oakes 
Ames, the curator of the Botanical 
Museum, is its able supervisor, and it 
has, in its keeper, a man who labored 
more than a score of years at the di- 
rector’s side, and who has a great love 
for his work. The Arboretum has the 
advantages which come from close prox- 
imity to the facilities of a great univer- 
sity, and it is freed from the financial 
load of keeping its roads, fences and pro- 
tecting its grounds. 


The average expenditure of the Ar- | 


boretum during the past five years has 
been $80,000, with a rising tendency of 
late, whereas the income from endow- 
ments has been about $60,000. It is 
estimated that fully $20,000 a year will 
be needed to maintain the Arboretum. 




















A PLANT FOOD 
Flowers: 
Shrubs. 
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Flowers Bloom 
10 Days Earlier 


ITH Bloomaid you can 
make your flowers bloom 
earlierandlonger. In tests it has 
brought blooms ten days sooner. 
The plants in thirty days were 
double the size of those untreated. 


Simply apply Bloomaid to the soil 
in flower beds, pots or window 
boxes. Fifteen times as rich as 
manure, it makes flowers grow at once. 
Its helpful effect on growt “4 and bloom 
has surprised and delighted skilled 
greenhouse keepers. 
Bloomaid makes shrubs and hedges 
thriftier—and greener, so that they 
— screen the house and grounds. 
t brings earlier and tenderer vegetables. 
Odorless. Can be with perfect 
safety. Three convenient forms—tab- 
let, liquid, pulverized. 
Write for our booklet on How to Have 
Better Flowers and Gardens. Use the 
coupon. Seed, Hardware and Drug 
stores sell Bloomaid. If your dealerdoes 
not, we will supply you. 
The Blue Maid on the label is your 


assurance of genuine Bloomaid. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP., 
Box 1116-A, 


Richmond, Va. 


For velvety lawns, use 
® V-C Fairway Fertilizer. 






Bloomaid in boxes of 125 
tablets, 25c. Liquid form, 
8-oz. bottle, 40c. Also in 
1-lb. cans—S5 and 25-lb. 

bags. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., B-H. 2-7 


Box 1116-A, Richmond, Va. 
Send me Gaelngeenry your booklet, How 


ted Cartons Encieds L25e] 125 tablets 


postage for a package 
checked . trial 
package is tea flenal. [40c | 8-oz. bottle 





Name 


Street address or Box No. — ar" 
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Kunderd 





Y Stand Supreme 


More beautiful than gif | 
ever—Get thefree Y 


Gladiolus Book 


CUSTOMERS write me every 
year about the prizes won at 
flower shows with Kunderd 
Gladioli. You can grow the 
same prize-winning varieties in your 
own-garden and have all the neighbors 
admire them. I'll tell you how. Write 
for my free Gladiolus Book. It con- 
tains my detailed growing instructions ; 
describes hundreds of my finest Glad- 
ioli; illustrates 68 of them in natural 
colors and introduces 100 new varie- 
ties. You will also find my Ruffled 
types, the fringed Lacinatus and the 
new Snapdragon and Recurvii types— 
the latter two offered for the first time 
this year. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


—— = == USE THE COUPON-:=———— = 











| A. _E. KUNDERD, 413 Lincoln Way West | 
| Goshen, Ind., U. S. | 
Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free Gladiolus Book. | 
Name. | 
| | 
] Street or R. F. D = { 
| City State | 
Den eee ee ow a a ee om oe on ancinemamamemdl 





Out-of- the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 

and Garden 
Rare Roses 
Perennials 

Jmproved European Filberts 


| HHESE Filberts are beautiful shrubs and 





real nut producers, You should certainly 
have a few. Ask us about—The New Red 
Leaved Japanese Barberry, Dame Edith 
Helen, the new Rose—Ever blooming Rugosa 
Rose, for borders—Silver Lace Vine, the fast- 
est climbing vine—Philadelphus Virginalis, 
pew double mock orange. 
Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
} find out about the many other new and inter- 
esting things illustrated in color—also our 
assortment of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC., 495 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


id Mursery Stock ofall kinds 
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Run the household by rules, but don’t be 
afraid to break a rule if the welfare of the 
body politic seems to demand it. 
“Fourth: Weave the housework and 
outside activities around the children’s 
needs, instead of the other way about. 
“Fifth: Save time by taking time to 
keep fit physically.” 
I wonder if you won’t find these ideas 
of Mrs. Schenk, which also show how 
children can be helped to help themselves, 
as illuminating and inspiring as I did? 
| Briefly they are as follows: 


REAKFAST room: Besides the table, 

a desk for each child. Time saver 
| No. 1, for while Mrs. Schenk is in the kitch- 
| en at her tasks, she can keep an eye on 
| school work going on at the desks and 
| render any help needed without leaving 
her own work. A recently installed gas 
heater does much to make this room 
attractive. 

Dining-room: Holds overflow of chil- 
dren’s books and papers. Compartments 
in sideboard are given over to children. 
Their banks and account books are kept 
on the window sill. 

Kitchen: For the children, a long 
| narrow mirror between two doors. Under 
| it, until just recently (now there is a 
lavatory in the basement) a little bench 
with wash basin on it. On the door be- 
side it are three towels, fastened on elas- 
tics so that they pull down; three hair 
brushes in cases; nail files and hand lotion. 
Also three aprons for wear when the 
children help in the kitchen. 

For Mrs. Schenk, herself, a little 
memorandum book just over the sink in 
which she writes household needs as she 
discovers them, so that the list is already 
complete on shopping day. Over the 
stove a scientific meal planning chart. On 
the basement door a calendar on which 
she marks days for special supplies or 
special tasks. Then all of these things 
can be put out of her mind. In the cellar 
way an emergency medicine cabinet, to 
do away with a trip upstairs for every 
minor injury. 


Basement: Toilet, and recently in- 
stalled lavatory and shower, with three 
towels again. The children now do their 
washing here during the day and use the 
shower whenever they please. Some- 
times in summer they take three or four 
showers a day, yet not a bit of extra work 
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INGEE ROSES 


Senp for hints on rose gardens, ‘‘78 Years 
Among the Roses,”” new manual for pe- 
ginners and others. Our illustrated catalog, 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” offering over 
500 roses, plants, seeds and bulbs, also free 
on request. Dingee roses favorites for 78 


is made for the mother. Down here also 
are galoshes and rain coats. 
Living-room: In the clothes closet low 
hooks for the children’s heavy wraps; a 
market basket on the floor for the caps 
and mittens of the boy of the family, 
who, boylike, does not like to hang them 
up. Underneath a mirror are more hooks 
for the lighter wraps. Beside the tele- 





years. Grown on own roots. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Send $1 for our trial offer of 8 bushes. se coupon, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 290, West Grove, Pa. 
Please send me ‘“‘78 Years Among the Roses” and 1928 
catalog. The enclosed $1 is for your special offer of 8 bushes. 
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phone hang calendar and pencil, so that 
engagements can be noted when made. 
In the living room also there is a comfort- 
able arm chair for father, with book rack 
and table, so that all his books and papers 
can be kept together. 
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A House That Runs Itself 


Coutinued from page 38 


Upstairs: The children sleep the year 
round on a porch, which has no room for 
wardrobe or chest of drawers. Disposal 
of clothes, therefore, is managed as fol- 
lows: Dresses and suits in pasteboard 
cartons under the beds; night clothes an! 
slippers in the guest room closet, the 
children dressing in this room beside a 
gas heater; underwear in drawers in the 
bathroom. In the last room also is a 
scale, and a height and weight chart. 
The light here, as elsewhere in the house, 
is operated by a cord long enough for the 
children to reach, with a little radium 
globe so that they can see it by night. 

Thus has Mrs. Schenk planted con- 
veniences where they will do the most 
good. Now she is ready to plan her work. 

“T live by lists,” says Mrs. Schenk. 
She has a list, which is really a system, 
for cleaning, for washing; a picnic list, 
with menus for hot or cool weather and 
the dishes required; dinner lists, with vari- 
ous menus; even a temperature list, 
which tells the children what wraps to 
don for varying temperatures, deter- 
mined by a glance at a thermometer just 
outside the dining room window! © All 
save time and arguments too, I may add. 


MBs: Schenk’s lists, then, show her 

just how to do her work without a 
single waste motion, and how long each 
operation will take. Thus she can plan in- 
telligently. Of course, as with any other 
housewife, daily schedules are from time 
to time knocked galley west by interrup- 
tions that cannot be counted on, but in 
the main the Schenk day goes something 
like this: 

All arise at seven, the children washinz 
and dressing themselves, airing and mak- 
ing their beds. While Mrs. Schenk pre- 
pares breakfast, for which the table has 
been set and the cereal cooked the night 
before, they put the finishing touches on 
school work or music practice. Mrs. 
Schenk helps with this and hears the 
music lessons. 

At eight o’clock they sit down to break- 
fast, waiting for no one. Then the chil- 
dren carry their own dishes to the 
kitchen, stand by for inspection of hair, 
nails and teeth, and are off to school. 

Mrs. Schenk washes the dishes, makes 
the remaining beds, prepares the dessert 
for the evening dinner, does necessary 
telephoning and is out of the house, if 
her schedule requires it, by 9:45. Her 
phone conversations, it should be said, 
are businesslike and brief. 

At 11 she plans to be back, (on Tues- 
days she plans to have the washing done 
shortly after 11) practice 15 minutes on 
the piano, start lunch, practice 30 min- 
utes on the typewriter. She manages al- 
ways to have enough vegetables left over 
from the night before to form a hot dish, 
and she supplements this with prepared 
cereal and fruit and milk. 

At 12 she serves lunch and while the 
children are eating, writes the dinner 
menu for the evening, and puts the meat 
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y LOW PRICES 


Plant our improved strain of this marvelous 
new Strawberry this spring—in_ 75 days 
you'll have big, delicious berries. Outyields 
all others. Succeeds everywhere. 100 plants 


rovide large family, as every plant bears 
heavily all summer and fall. Our Big, Free 
Catalog tells you all about Mastodon and all 
other worth-while varieties of Strawberries, 
Red and Black Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, etc., all grown and perfected by our 


special cultural methods. See our special 


bargains in Fruit Trees. All Northern grown 
and guaranteed by Emlong. Big catalog free. 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS 












Box 16 Stevensville, Mich. 
Rela The Most, © 
COLOR 











‘Beautiful 
(Seed Catal 
2 This is a seed catalog 
unlike others, a beautifully 
illustrated magazine of home 
gardening information, the cul- 
mination of 52 years of thoughtful 
service to American home gardeners. 
Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 
Y contains the most complete collection 
of correct illustrations of annual flowers 
in true colors ever published in an Ameri- 
can Seed Catalog. Also many inspirational 
ARTICLES by EXPE! 
on latest fashions and discoveries in the art of 
ardening. Special 1928 introduction, California 
Sorters Bell Nytees poten annual, pkt. 10c. 
Catalog sent with seed or mailed alone free. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 21 
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WATERLILIES fm 


pink, red, blue, white. No 
sunshine are all 


Wonderful colors 
trouble, for water and 
they need. 


Special Offer—Three Tender Lilies— 
Blue, rose, white—postpaid $4,50 


Send today for catalogue of varieties, prices and 
culture, with helpful hints on tub gardens, etc. 


Arlington Waterlily Gardens 
678 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 

















Selected 


6 RosEs: 


A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, fragrant; 

rose pink; Gorgeous, deep 
orange; parol blood red; Mme. 
Butterfly, blended pink, carmine and 
gold; Peace, creamy white. The six plants all 
on own roots, selected for vigor and blooming 
qualities, postpaid for 50c. Send orders to 


OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 25, Springfield, Ohio 









oe Beautiful Japan Iris 


Five varieties—only ten cents, to cover post- 
age and packing. ‘Send at once, before supply 
exhausted, and ask for list of 25 different 
money-saving, low-priced assortments of 
hardy, New En grown trees, shrubs, 
a ants, bulbs. Catalog free. The Barn 
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9 2am BARNES BROS. NURSER) 
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for dinner in the fireless cooker (another 
of her favorite time savers). At 12:30 the 
children are off to school again and she 
dresses to go out, or rests. Club work, 
social engagements or calls occupy the 
afternoon, but she always plans to be 
home before five. “I think a mother 
should be at home when the children 
come from school,” she says, “and I 
always feel guilty if I’m not.” If she 
cannot be back she arranges to have 
someone else there. She plays or works 
with the children until dinner time, which 
is the only meal Mrs. Schenk does not 
prepare in its entirety; during the winter 
she has a college. girl who: im return for 
her board and room washes the lunch 
and dinner dishes and finishes dinner. 

After dinner Mrs. Schenk devotes 
forty-five minutes exclusively to the 
children, hearing them read aloud or 
playing games with them. 

The children help, too. They set the 
table, often help with the dishes, in addi- 
tion to the daily task of each child. 
Eleven-year-old Peggy wipes down the 
stairs every day, seven-year-old Polly 
sweeps the front steps and nine-year-old 
Casper cleans the lavatory. Since the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, you 
will be interested to know that each child, 
asa baby, was winner in a baby health con- 
test, one sweepstakes, one first and one 
second; that now they lead their classes 
in studies and are at the forefront in the 
games. The regularity under which they 
have been reared seems to have fostered, 
rather than impaired, originality and 
self-expression. 

Altho the day we have outlined speaks 
for itself, I think there is one little secret 
about it that should be shouted aloud. 
Until the children were in school, Mrs. 


Schenk stayed at home all but one day a | 


week, keeping the house running smooth- 
ly, training the children, teaching them 
to take care of themselves, teaching them 
to obey so that one command suffices. 

And a second thing: Mrs. Schenk even 
now gets her outside activities in during 
school hours. 


A third thing: Mrs. Schenk was a 


home economics teacher before her mar- | 


riage, and how lightly trip these women 
with home economies training over the 
household problems in which the rest of 
us bog down! 


And a fourth: She has a husband who 


| helps carry out the ideas both have 





‘ es 
ros. Nursery Co., Box 10, Yalesville,Conn. | 


agreed on. “I couldn’t get anywhere 
with a schedule or with training the 
children,” says Mrs. Schenk, “if their 
father didn’t cooperate in every way.” 





We believe that a good house- 
keeper's “lists,” her cleaning plan, 
her schedule worked out for the 
week to include washing, ironing, 
baking, etc., her picnic menus, 
her temperature chart, will be 
helpful and interesting to other 
mothers. They are all included in 
a new pamphlet, “The Home for 
the Child,” together with lists of 

lay equipment and toys approved 
»y experts. You can secure this 
leaflet by sending four cents in 
stamps, to cover the cost of postage 
and mailing. Address your request 
to Department B, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Said~ - 


the Architect --- 


. « « “Yes, it’s remodeling 
beautifully—and a Kaustine 
System will make it as sani- 
tary and convenient as your 
city apartment.” 


a Kaustine ) . 
System will bring | 
to any country ‘ 


or suburban ‘| 
homesewage dis- A / 
posal facilities \ 
that are as scien- 


tifically sanitary 
and convenient 
as modern city sewers. 


No longer 
need the unsightly and disease breed- 


ing out-house keep you and your 
family from making the dreams of 
life in the country come true. 

A Kaustine System is an investment 
in health, contentment and conven- 
ience—and likewise increases the 
saleability and resale value of the 
house many times over. But be sure 
you get a genuine Kaustine System, 








Upstairs, downstairs, in the basement —for 


bath rooms, lavatories, toilets, sinks, laun- 
dry—there’s a Kaustine for the complete 
1.ceds of the home. For homes with run- 
ning water insist on Kaustine Septic Tanks 
or Kaustine Chemical Toilets for homes 
without water pressure. 


Inexpensive to buy— 
easy to install. The 
only genuine Armco 
Ingot Iron System. 
Write for authorata- 
tive literature. 
Kaustine Co. Inc. 

Perry, New York 


qGusline 


SYSTEMS for SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 
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WITHOUT WITH 
FERTILIS a 
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To have 


Beautiful Flowers 
you will be proud of 


Do only this: Put two Fertilis Tablets 
in a quart of water. Pour it on the 
roots of your plants. That's all. 


In a short time your plants will thrive to full 
foliage and blossom—the envy of your friends. It 
is remarkable how plants respond to this new, in- 
expensive, but thoroughly scientific method. (Also 
makes cut flowers last twice as long.) 

Fertilis is a concentrated plant food in handy 
. Clean, odorless, tive—only 25¢ 
for box of 50—$2 for can of , full season's 
supply. Money back if not satisfied. 

FREE Send coupon for Fertilis Tablets. We 

will include FREE a 20-page booklet, 
“The Care of Plants and Flowers” by eminent 
horticulturalist. Every flower-lover should have it. 


_FERTILIS 












| International Agricultural Corp. 
61 Broadway, Dept. B, New York. 


I enclose 25c (stamps) for box of 50: $2 for 
can of 1000 Fertilis Tablets. Booklet FREE. 











and Interest to a Garden 


Exqnisitely colored Water Lilies, 
interesting Fish life and Aquatic 
Plants make the Water Lily pool 
the center of garden interest. 
Our illustrated Booklet shows 
how to build a pool or plant a 
tub garden easily and inexpen- 
sively ; describes our Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants and Ornamental 
Fishes. Send for a copy. 

ARLINGTON TRIO, $3 
3 beautiful Water Lilies, yellow, 
pink and white, suitable for 
small pool. 

7 Aquatic Plants, $1.10 


Wm. TRICKER Inc. 


199 Rainbow Terrace 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 








PHIM" Dept. B-13, 913 Van Buren St., Chicage 
endly head ad tes FREE! 
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Samuel Untermyer in His 
Enchanted Gardens 


Continued from page 19 


was busy at once conjuring up a pic- 
ture of the grounds in spring, clothed 
in cloudy garments of rose-pink and red 
and lilac and white. To me, there are no 
more beautiful things on earth than some 
of the rhododendrons with their luscious 
tones of color, and thirty thousand to- 
gether during blooming time must be a 
magnificent color symphony. 

On the far side of the glade, by one of 
the winding paths that thread the 
grounds, we came to the rock garden. 
This is of piled-up stones of great size, 
with one huge flat rock set atop, a cavern 
of black shadow beneath it, and a slender 
fall of water dropping into a rock pool at 
the bottom. Winding steps leading under 
rough stone arches ascend to the great 
flat rock above, from which there is a fine 
panorama of the Hudson and the Pali- 
sades. In the crevices of the piled-up 
rocks grow a bewildering profusion of 
flowering plants. The whole garden looks 
as tho it had been set there a long time 
ago by Nature playfully tossing about 
monoliths; but it was designed by Mr. 
Untermyer, and the great rocks, he told 
me, are knit together by iron rods run 
completely thru them. 

A little farther along in our stroll we 
reached the Greek garden. This is a 
closed garden formally laid out, in its 
center a pool or canal in the shape of a 
cross with long arms, bordered by straight 
small evergreens. On the north side is an 
architecturally beautiful little Greek 
theater, guarded by two tall columns 
topped with sphinxes executed by the 
famous modern scuptor, Paul Manship. 
In the past, the stage o this outdoor 
theater was used for the presentation of 
plays. 


N THE west side of the Greek gar- 
den is a semicircular classic monu- 
ment with gleaming marble columns, 
overlooking another part of the formal 
garden below; and on the south side is a 
wall and a great wrought-iron gate, thru 
which one looks down the pathway 
where Mr. Untermyer was contemplat- 
ing boxwood at the time of my arrival. 
At various points in the garden are old 
Greek statues—including one which 
was dug up on the grounds by work- 
men a year or so ago, and about which 
quite a furor was made by art experts, 
until investigation disclosed that it had 
been stolen and buried by a butler in the 
days when Samuel J. Tilden lived here. 
Color in the Greek garden, at the 
time of my visit in September, was prac- 
tically confined to a border of marigolds 
like a narrow carpet of rich orange and 
dark red and yellow. Among them, set 
at regular intervals, were lantanas, 
trained to standard form, like little trees 
four or five feet high, covered with ver- 
bena-like flowers in orange, yellow and 
bronze that harmonized perfectly with 
the marigolds spread below. These lan- 
tanas, Mr. Untermyer told me, are taken 
up in the fall and kept in a greenhouse. 
Later, in another part of the grounds, I 





saw geraniums similarly trained to stand- 
ard form—little trees with great, glowing 
red flowers. 

A place of peace and beauty, this sun- 
soaked Greek garden, where a man can 
come to loaf and invite his soul in lazy 
reverie and day-dream. 

We fell to talking quietly here of the 
different kinds of enjoyment men get from 
— Mr. Untermyer said: “Mine, 

suppose, is to a considerable extent 
esthetic—such enjoyment as one gets 
from the contemplation of fine art. [ 
have a love of rich color, and I want as 
much of it around me as possible. My 
bulb gardens, for instance, in the spring, 
I should like you to see them. Fifty 
thousand tulips, a riot of color—and for 
harmony or contrast, spread beneath 
them like a velvet carpet, fifty thousand 
rich-textured pansies. Can you imagine 
what a sight that is? Such things give 
me the thrill of music played on a great 
organ!” 

This is more than esthetic enjoyment, 
of course, since it is he who composes the 
music and controls the organ stops; it is 
creative as well. To vary the metaphor, 
it is akin to the weaving of rich tapestries 
or the painting of mural decorations. But 
in gardening one can work on so much 
larger a scale than in any other art except 
possibly architecture. 

“T find a strong appeal in the practical, 
experimental and scientific aspects of 
gardening, too,” he went on—‘propa- 
gating plants, coaxing them to grow even 
under adverse conditions, making new 
plant creations. At Greystone we not 
only try out all kinds of new plants as 
they appear on the market; we create 
new varieties of our own. I like to go into 
the greenhouse with a brush or a rabbit’s 
foot, carefully transfer pollen from the 
stamens of one variety of flower to the 
pistil of another, and see what comes of 
the cross. We have, for example, a hybrid 
delphinium produced in this way, and a 
beautiful salmon-colored salvia, a cross 
between red and white. I should like to 
do a good deal more of this kind of experi- 
menting than I have time for.” 


WHERE did he get this love of flow- 
ers? From his mother. She was a 
woman, he said, who could make any- 
thing grow, and the house where he spent 
his boyhood in Virginia, altho it was a 
city house, was always filled with flourish- 
ing plants. “From the time I could 
understand anything, I have regarded 
flowers as an inseparable part of daily life.” 

What a fine thing it would be, I thought, 
if every boy could be brought up with the 
same viewpoint! From the beginning to 
the end of life, what an unfailing source 
of wholesome enjoyment he would have! 
When a man has a garden to make and 
care for, can he long be bored? When he 
knows well the beauties of his own gar- 
den, can he fail to find joy in the varied 
beauty of all nature? And when he loves 
plants, can he be without earth-rooted 
sanity, or the essential quality of sym- 
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CILL BROS. SEED Co. 


PORTLAND,ORE. 


—FREE Booklets on Water, Light™ 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with in- 
experienced operators—with 

KE: WANEE Super-Built 
automatic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
willhelp you. Put ty our prob- 
= lem up to KEWANEE. 
Kewanee Privat e Utilities Co. 
KEWANEE 456 S. Franksin Street, Kewanee, 11! 


“Bungloy Madd KEWANEE 


Junior” 








Now $103 








Maine Grown Dahlias 


Chis collection of 6 famous exhibition dablias 
sent postpaid for $2.10 with directions for grow- 
ing and how to keep tubers over winter. 


Amun Ra—Orange Brower Paul old 
Ge" eo. 
Catalog free. Tubers low priced. 
LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd, SACO, ME’ 
































EL PASO SEED CO., El Paso, Texas 





Buy direct from 
a Specialist. 


ROSE BUSHES = seis: 


budded, field grown Roses. Good root systems and 
strong branches. Free Illustrated catalogue. 
MELVIN E. WYANT, ROSE SPECIALIST, Dept. B, Mentor, Ohio 


GLADIOLU Susnserde ze 


Ferm ‘Kyle, 206: 
se cartot Wenes the Py Lanphies 2c, Haney Ha: 
Da Descriptive DENS upon request. 





2.00 postpaid. 


FIRTHCLIFPE GARDEN 
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pathy toward men and women? 

From the Greek garden, Mr. Unter- 
myer and I passed down a covered colon- 
nade or pergola protected on the north 
side by a high wall, against which were 
placed graceful Campanula pyramidalis, 
planted in pots, with their delicate, bell- 
sha blue flowers sunning themselves 
against fan-shaped trellises. 

The pergola opens upon “the vista,”’ 
creation of Mr. Untermyer’s of which he 
is justifiably proud. This is a terraced 


approach from below to the Greek gar- | 


den, perhaps 250 feet long and fifteen 
feet wide, the terraces forming a series 
of long, easy steps, part turf and part 
cement; and the steps are flanked on 
either side by dark Cryptomeria japonica, 
an exceptionally fine and picturesque 
columnar evergreen. 

On the north side of “the vista’ is a 
series of intimate, small garden closes, 
laid out by Mr. Untermyer, one below the 
other, on flat terraces connected by little 
stepped passageways of natural stone, on 
either side of which English yew grows 
above a carpet of dark periwinkle. 
Among the series, shut off one from an- 
other by walls or hedgerows, there is a 
pink garden, a blue garden, a red garden, 


| 








a white garden, a yellow garden, a quaint | 


Dutch garden with box-edged beds, a 
garden of delphiniums, a garden of roses, 
an old-fashioned garden to supply cut 
flowers, a dahlia garden—the last two 
a mass of autumn bloom. 


I SHALL not describe these gardens in 
detail; a great many of the plants, of 
course, were not in bloom in September. 
But because it will be of practical interest 
to other amateur eners, I am going 
to list at least some of the flowers Mr. 
Untermyer named as growing here. 

In the pink garden: annual asters, 
verbena, snapdragon, phlox, Lilium speci- 
osum (var. roseum), dianthus, Sedum 
spectabile or stone crop, zinnia, rhodanthe 
or everlasting, fibrous-rooted begonia, 


hollyhock, gladiolus, clarkia, veronica, 
chrysanthemum. 
In the blue garden: forget-me-not, 


heliotrope, torenia, poqnaie, ae thistle, 
salvia, scabiosa, monkshood, ageratum, 
delphinium, anchusa. 

In the red garden: gladiolus, geranium, 
begonia, pentstemon, fuchsia, canna, 
Phlox drummondi. 

In the white garden: spiraea filipen- 
dula or meadow sweet, Japanese and 
German iris, Marguerite, lantana, ver- 
bena, sweet William. 

-In the yellow garden: lantana, calen- 
dula, chrysanthemum, coreopsis, canna, 
mimulus. 

In the cutting garden: cleome or spider 


plant, helenium, cosmos, aster (annual | 
and perennial), peony, scabiosa, phiox, | 
Japanese iris, | 
dianthus, zinnia, helichrysum or straw- | 
| flower, lily. | 
At this point I realize that I have not | 


rudbeckia, 


yet nearly exhausted the things of inter- 
est to the amateur flower and landscape 
gardener on the Untermyer estate. To do 


so would require several articles of the | 


length of this one. 


There is the road below the house, for | 


instance, upward-winding around a wood 
peopled with fine old oaks, maples, hem- 
locks, dogwood and other forest trees; 
bordered here and there by a wall of cut | 
stone or natural rock, over which ae | 
the slender branches of forsythia sus- 


pensa, and = which clambers ampelopsis | 
nglish ivy. (Cont. on p. 130 | 
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Now! 
bank fires 
at 9 P.M. 
.have hot 
radiators at 12 





More comfort 
for 14 less fuel 


NE simple change (replacing the air 
venting valves on your steam radi- 
ators with Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves) 
can give you amazing new comfort. Hot 
radiators 3 hours (not 30 minutes) after 
fires are banked. Steam in 15 minutes 
(not an hour). You can bank the fire 
after dinner and still have a warm house 
at bed time. You can sleep 3 of an hour 
longer mornings, yet get up steam by the 
same hour. And, you cut fuel bills 44. 
By this saving, you earn 50° to 65% 
on your investment in Hoffman No, 2 
Vacuum Valves—the first year. By the 
second, your investment is back—plus a 
profit. Every year, after this, you make 
yourself a gift of approximately $5 a 
radiator for each one in your home. 


SEND FOR BOOK. Like any invest- 
ment, this one is worth studying. For com- 
plete facts (explaining the clever invention 
which makes this amazing comfort and fuel 
saving possible) send for an illustrated 
book, “How to Lock Out AIR—the heat 
thief’. Just write your name and address 
on the edge of this ad and mail to Hoffman 
Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. CD-4, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, U.S. A. 





Hot radiators 3 hours 
(rotjominues) after banking 


15 minutes (noe an hour) 
— to get up steam 


...for ¥; less fuel 


HOFFMAN 
No.2 VACUUM 
VALVES 
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Floor with OA 


for beauty, economy, and permanent value. It 

you are building, specify Oak for all principal 

rooms. If you live in a home with worn floors, 
lay Oak over the old floors, modernizing the 
rooms as no other single improvement will do 

OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing with 
furnishings of whatever period. 

OAK makes a permanen: floor,and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negligible expense 

compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

—containing modern color finishes 

with suggestions for treatment of 

various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1266 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 


ood seeds 
from 


me Ns . 








» New crop, tested seeds 
sure to produce. Noted 
‘or their vitality. Sold 
for 58 years to satisfied 
customers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Extra packages 
free with every order. 


Large catalog with 700 pictures 
of vegetables and flowers. Send 
yours and neighbors addresses 


VCC isis; 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


Dept.N? 15 Rockford, IHlinois 





20 pkts SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed—Seeds Enough 
for a Small Garden: Mailed fo: 
anish Ball Hd ONION, ] 
E, New Glory PARSNIP, 
Half Long SPINACH 





R, Favorite RA 
Cream Butter bt 


ON,Sweetness TURNI 
ELON, Early New 8 
Also 7 Packets Grand Flowers, worth 50 
S, 100 Varietics POPPIES, 150 Sorts 
UM, Little Gem WAVES OF GOLD, Yellow 
500 Kinds 


Mixed Flowers, 
GNONETTE, Sweet 


So 


Get Free Catalogue 
All 20 varieties above mailed for 10 cts. 
Deposit SEED Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Oxalis Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs for 25 cts. 





cAuction Bridge iy‘mail'ss.0v. 
Simple, clear — you learn quickly. 


SARA F. ~McELROY 
911 BELMONT AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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There are, too, innumerable little 
things which were of great interest to 
me, such as the dwarf apple and pear 
trees trained against stone walls in 
double U form with four upright cordons; 
the use of Pachysandra terminalis, a semi- 
shrubby, creeping evergreen of easy 
culture, as a ground-cover under dense 
shade trees; the placing of mountain ash, 
rich in autumn with orange berries, as 
accents here and there on the grounds 
(but they do not do as well as he would 
like in this soil, Mr. Untermyer com- 
mented); the way an occasional gnarled 
old apple tree has been left, even on the 
lawn near the house, as a genuinely pic- 
turesque and valuable part of the land- 
scape; the great numbers of birds that 
regard Greystone as a sanctuary. 

And there are, finally, the extensive 
greenhouses, on which I can no more 
than touch, where are grown not only all 
kinds of flowers, but melons and vege- 
tables for winter, as well as dwarf peaches, 
nectarines and figs in espalier; where too 
is housed the finest private collection of 
tropical plants in America, including 
some two thousand rare orchids of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

For, as must by now be clear, Mr. 
Untermyer is wealthy enough to indulge 
his hobby on the most extensive scale. 
But what an essentially wholesome, nor- 
mal, satisfying and infinitely varied 
hobby it is—passion, rather, in his case; a 
passion which adds to, instead of helping 
to destroy, the world’s store of beauty. If 
anything would make me desirous of 
assuming the burden of wealth (a game, 
as I believe, not often worth the candle), 
it would be that I too might create some 


such place of deep delight as this garden- | 


er’s paradise. 





Flowers for the Table 


Continued from page 46 


as good as it looks. Peel and cut into 
eighths several firm apples which will 
keep their shape while being cooked in a 
rather heavy sirup that has been colored 
red with vegetable coloring or, if the flavor 
is acceptable, with some of the little red 
cinnamon candies. Drain these red 
slices of apple, and arrange them on let- 
tuce leaves in the form of poinsettias, 
with grated cheese centers. 

Little frosted cakes may easily have a 
posy atop each, by making a brown- 


eyed Susan of unblanched almonds or a- 


daisy of blanched almonds or candied 
fruit. ‘Open face” sandwiches may be 
similarly flower-trimmed, if they are 
spread with butter and soft cheese, and 
the flower design then made on top with 
nuts, olives, cheese, pimento, dates, figs, 
or cherries. The afternoon tea at which 
they are served will be delightful even 
tho baskets of lovely real flowers are 
lacking, and it is well worthwhile to have 
them sometimes for the family Sunday 
evening supper. 

When the hostess wishes to have din- 
ner especially dressed up without addi- 
tional expense, or when the children tire 
of canned vegetables and join daddy in 
longing for fresh green peas and straw- 
berries from the summer garden, try 
vegetable or salad or dessert flowers. 

Beets or carrots for the winter dinner 
are commonplace, but a. bouquet of red 
roses or lovely lilies—good to eat, too— 
are luxury indeed, 
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CHURCHES 

SOCIETIES 

SCHOOLS ¢ 
CLUBS 


Earn *100 or more 
every month 


E HAVE operating at 

the present time, a Fi- 
nance Plan to assist all or- 
ganizations to raise funds for 
carrying on their activities. 

There is absolutely no ex- 
pense to the organization. We 
furnish everything necessary 
without cost. 

Hundreds of clubs, societies, 
etc., have taken advantage of 
the Finance Plan with great 
success. For instance, the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, earned 
$145.00; the Men’s Club of 
Scotia, New York, increased 
their treasury by $100.00 in 
one month. And we could 
name many others all over the 
country. 

You will be agreeably sur- — 
prised how simple, yet effective, 
the Finance Plan is. Mail the 
coupon below right away, and 
we will send you complete in- 
formation as to how we can 
help your organization to be- 
come financially independent. 


Use this Coupon! 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once complete in- 
formation about your Finance Plan for 
the use of the organization named below. 


Your Name 





Street No 





P. O. & State 





Organization 
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/ HOT WATER) 


EVERYWHERE? 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 
for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 











A Kalamazaa 
Direct to You 














Famous Wool Products 
Now Sold Direct to Public 


Save money. Order your ~ pe | 
Suit and Topeoat now. Suits o 
our own Double-Twist cloth, Made 
to measure, Exceedingly durable. 


as Very good-looking, $33.50. Other 
SHIRTS suits $28.50 and up. Topcoats, 


$21.75 and up. Beautifully hand- 
SWEATERS tailored. Original, and exclusive 


pn aaa cloths. Satisfaction guaran 
BLANKETS Write for illustrated catalog with 


rices. Desk A. Patrick--Duluth 
ills & Factories, Duluth, Minn. 








DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES | 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free | 
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THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
Cc.C.McKAY, Mer. Box B, Geneva, N. Y. 
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AN DE TO THE BEST 
¥ Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Roses, perennials, dahlias, ete., to 
beautif your home and make your 
orchard and garden profitable. 
red barberry and other new rare var- 
a HF ag 
est at su 
direct. Wri Ne today 1 for 1928 


Buy 
catalog. It's yo 


WOOPTAWN 890 Garson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Weave Colonial Rugs special to 

order. Learn fascinating new craft 
4 G in 30 minutes. Lowest prices ever 

on new UNION Looms. Write for 
Pays Big! FREE Loom Book today. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 360 Fectery St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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Beauty on a 40-Foot Lot 


Continued from page 37 


order to secure a succession of bloom in 
all parts of the planting thruout the 
season. A section of the border that is 
lifeless for a long period reduces the 
effectiveness of the whole planting. 

The arrangement followed in this 
planting is shown in the sketch. Not all 
pare grown in the border are included, 

owever, but for the most part the ar- 
rangement is similar. Any vacant space 
occurring from the death or maturing of 
a plant is filled in with some appropriate 
annual or some suitable plant is moved 
from another portion of the border to fill 
in the vacancy. 

The result is a constant series of bloom 
beginning early in the spring when the 
pansies and annual forget-me-nots wake 
from their winter nap. Soon the early 


columbine joins the procession and by | 


Decoration day the iris, hardy pinks, 
pyrethrum and a pillar rose, directly be- 
hind the bird bath as viewed from along 
the pathway, blend their shades of rose 
and pink with the whites and blues of the 
earlier bloom. 

In early June the Oriental poppies are 
the outstanding attraction, lifting their 
gorgeous bloom far above the lower flow- 


ers. By late June the gaillardia, coreopsis | 


and late columbine have added their 
shades of yellow to harmonize with the 
blue of the delphinium; the foxgloves 
have lent their cream and pink shades to 
the development of the display, and the 
perennial forget-me-nots have, in their 
lowly way, tried to compete for favor 
with their larger and more showy rivals. 

Thruout the hot, dry periods of mid- 
summer the portulacas and annual phlox 
put forth a blaze of gaily colored flowers 
as if trying to reflect the brightness of the 
summer sun. 

Week after week the show goes on, pre- 
senting a new aspect each time one views 
it. As late summer approaches the hardy 
phlox lend reinforcements to the flowers 
that have withstood the summer’s heat 
and the second bloom of the delphinium 
again appears as if to reimpress us with its 
beauty. 

All this in a tiny garden on a city lot. 
All this and more, for all during spring, 
summer and fall this same tiny garden 
has furnished bouquets for porch and 
living room without in the least detract- 
ing from the beauty of the little garden 
itself. 

Lovers of spring bulbs may mourn 
their absence from. this description but 
they have not been forgotten. Tulips in 
many varieties, narcissus, hyacinths and 
others have their place among the shrubs 
of the foundation planting where they 
add their colorful note at a time when 
little else is in bloom. 

And so, thruout the season, our little 
garden smiles back at us as we care for it. 
Over and over it responds to our care as 
if to prove to us anew that there is always 
room for a few flowers. 














DISTINGUISUED Hat-st 


BUILT FACE BRICK 


If Planning to Build 
or Buy a Home Write for 
these Useful Books 


“The Story of Brick” — an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in + 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4+ 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
airing and painting by veneering the old 
Lease with beautiful Face Brick. Book- 
let sent free. 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1746 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 


FACE BRICK 


— requires no paint or whitewash 
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DIENER’S 
Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize winners. 
Largest and finest Pe- 
tunias in the world. Im- 
mense’ orchid-like 
blooms 5 to 8 inches in 
diameter in 12 wee 
A continuous delight— 
exquisite fragrance, 
every color in the rain- 
bow. Superb as cut 


flowers. 
Thousands reorder 
seeds 


Diener’s Petunia 
annually. It costs so little 
to try_ these — 
Only 50 cents for 
special packet of 400 fertile seeds. 





Can be planted any 
month in the year. Send your order today to Dept. A. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


P nd, oF ey of Kentheld, Calif.) Pp 
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PLEATED LAMP SHADES 
Make them at home! 


You can make one f 
easily athome in colors 
you like best. In fact, 
you will want several 
when you see what fun 
it isto make them. You 
simply choose a color- 
ful design in Denni- | 

son’s Decorated Crepe | 
Paper, apply it to a 
pleated paper shade, | 
paint with sealing wax, 
and you have a strik- 
ingly beautiful shadeat 
surprisingly little cost. 


Send for New Instruction Packet 


Dennison has prepared a complete new packet of in- 
structions for decorating and painting pleated shades 
for table, bridge and floor lamps, also for decorating 
many other kinds of parchment shades and screens. 
Directions, charts and diagrams in color show just 
what to do. You can get the packet and all the mate- 
riale you need at stationery, department stores and 
drug stores where Dennison goods are sold. Or send 
coupon with ten cents for the new packet, “How to 
Decorate Paper Parchment Shades and Screens.” 
—_ ™ et 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 19-P 
62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the new instruction packet 
““How to Decorate Paper ParchmentShades 
and Screens.”’ I enclose 10c. 
Name.. ae Sl, SE SE a Re a 


Street (or R.F.D. >). Sees Oe 





Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 

books? Check those you want end enclose 10c for each. 
..Crepe Paper Costumes .._Sealing Wax Craft 
.-Crepe Paper Flowers ..Weaving Paper Rope 
en Halls .Table Decorations 
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_.Party Magazine (20 cents) 












PLANT ENERGY 


FRO™M 


igs MOUNTAIN AIR 


Transmuted by the mighty 
waterpower of western 

. torrents, there’s new vigor 
and stronger growth for your plants in 


an MORCROP TABLETS 


Completely balanced fertilizer in most 
concentrated form—clean and odorless 
—easy to apply. Ideal for house- 
plants, window boxes, starting boxes, 
rockeries or small gardens. Complete 
instructions in each packa Send 
name of your seed dealer an 15 cents 
for trial package of 10 tablets. 


The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 


1647 West Hanford St., Seattle, Wash. } 



















Choice Oriental Rugs 


THICK, HEAVY, DURABLE 
oriental rugs are enjoyed a lifetime. 
Such rugs can be purchased at 
moderate prices in lovely design of 
soft harmonious colors. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 
and then have generous assortment 
prepaid to you on approval for in- 
spection. 

THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 28, Skaneateles, N. Y. 








HemeNlade Candies Profit 


Our HOME STUDY OD for ladies and 
by % Turn 
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Editorial Side Dishes 


There Isn’t Room for Everything 


In the Magazine 


N preparing every issue of Better 

Homes and Gardens, the editors look 

at the task in much the samme way 
a good housewife does in preparing a 
dinner. Each editorial meal must be 
well balanced; it must contain something 
every member of the family can enjoy, 
and it must be served as attractively 
as possible. 

Of course if some member of the family 
is on a special diet, certain dishes must be 
served individual- 
ly. For those 


rangements. This service is free but if we 
are to give you really definite, helpful 
information, it will be necessary for you 
to send us a complete description of the 


room, giving size, placement of openings, 


finish of walls, woodwork, furniture 
now on hand, and so on. By the way, 
have you ordered the leaflet on parch- 
ment lamp shade making (four cents) and 
the directions for making cornice boards 
(four cents)? 


Menus and 





readers who need 





special foods not 
served in the 
magazine, we rec- 
ommend the fol- 
lowing: 

For instance, if 
the building arti- 
cles do not solve 
your _ individual 
problems, write 
our consulting ar- 
chitect. All ques- 
tions on building 
and remodeling 
will be answered 
free of charge and 
where feasible, 
rough sketches of 
proposed plans 
will be furnished. 


Recipes,” 


and dinners. 





Are You Thrifty? 


Our new booklet, 
is now ready for dis- 
tribution, so send ten cents in 
coin or stamps and receive 
your copy. These recipes (there 
are more than two hundred of 
them) are all saving of either 
money or time, or both. By 
using them, you will be able 
to cut down on your grocery 
bill and at the same time serve 
your family with new and ap- 
petizing breakfasts, 


Equipment 


ISS CALLA- 
HAN, Foods 
and Household ed- 
itor, will be glad to 
give practical ad- 
vice on household 
equipment and 
home manage- 
ment, and will help 
you with menu 
planning. If you 
wish suggestions 
for a special menu, 
be sure to write 
some time in ad- 
vance of the date 
of the occasion and 
give necessary de- 
tails. 


“Thrifty 


lunches 











This service does 








not, of course, in- 
clude working 
drawings. 


Are You On a Garden Diet? 


T searcely seems possible that with the 
fund of garden information in each 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens, there 
would still be questions to ask. We know 
there are, tho, so feel free to write the 
garden department for any help needed. 
Just a word about landscape plans. We 
will be glad to give suggestions on land- 


| scaping but complete plans cannot be 


furnished unless a charge is made. In 
this connection you will be glad to know 
that Mr. Robinson, our landscape archi- 
tect, is working on a primer of land- 
seaping which will be ready for distribu- 
tion at low cost in early spring. There 
will also be available at that time a 
splendid book on plant diseases. This is 
being prepared by C. T. Gregory of Pur- 
due Experiment Station. Watch for 
further announcement of these two 
helpful books. Every gardener will want 
them! 


How About Your Furniture? 


GPRING will bring the annual cleaning 
and decorating of the home. Our 
interior decorator will be happy to help 
you with color schemes and furniture ar- 


Club Helps 


WE know that Better Homes and Gar- 
dens readers are interested in club 
activities. Would you like to have Mrs. 
Le Cron, Book Department editor, help 
you with your study club? Does your 
music club call on Mr. Bloom, Music 
editor, for help in arranging programs? 
Has your garden club sent for a copy of 
our club helps? These services are free. 


For Men Only 


OF course you are acquainted with the 
department in this magazine con- 
ducted by Frank I. Solar. Each month 
Mr. Solar will present several articles for 
the handy man to make at home. He is 
eager to give you what you want along 
this line. Suggestions are welcomed and 
questions answered. You will be inter- 
ested, too, in the wrought iron projects 
which appear from time to time in the 
magazine. Unless otherwise specified, 
blueprints for use in making wrought iron 
articles are twenty-five cents each. 

Address all letters of inquiry on any 
subject to the Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. When there is no specified 
charge for the service, we shall appreciate 
it if you will enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope to carry our reply to you.— 
Editor. 
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Larkspur and Sweet Corn 


Continued from page 117 


on the south are hardy chrysanthemums 
and iris, and in spring, tulips, followed 
by phlox drummondi and sweet alys- 
sum for summer, form the border. 
Annuals complete the garden picture. 

Bordeaux spray is kept on hand for 
grapes, for tomato wilt, for delphinium 
protection, and other needs. Nicotine 
sulphate gets the aphis. Lime is used on 
the lawn and elsewhere. In planting 
trees and shrubs, plenty of room to grow 
is given the roots, which are well set in 
the ground, with plenty of water. The 
sandy soil is ideal for bulbs, planting 
grape-hyacinth three inches, tulips five 

“glads” five inches deep. No leaves 
or other mulching material is burned. 

Commercial fertilizer, rich in nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash, is used to insure 
good results. To supply humus, leaves 
and garden waste are utilized, and this 
year some rye will be planted in the open 
spaces. Among the features planned for 
the immediate future are a bird bath, a 
sun dial and pieces of garden furniture. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Hopkins 
followed the prescription of the landscape 
architect quite literally, but of course 
added other ideas of his own. He demon- 
strated that it pays to have the services of 
an architect. 

“Every garden should be landscaped,” 
he says. “There should be a reason for 
planting a flower, a shrub, a tree, in a 
certain spot. 

“A white pine near the front entrance 
of the house serves as our Christmas tree. 
By adding a generous string of colored 
lights the Christmas setting is complete 
for the holiday season. 

“To us the garden has become the out- 
door living room of our home. We have 
trees for shade and a nesting place for 
birds. We have an outlook from our 
breakfast room and hear the birds singing 
early in the spring mornings. Life is an 
ever-changing adventure.” 

Here is this odd-shaped lot, flanked 
by towering oak trees, the owners work 
from dawn to dusk whenever they have 
time to spare. They do not hire any 
work done. They obtain the maximum of 
enjoyment by doing the work themselves. 
They know every little sprig, tendril and 
bloom. They have the ever-new thrill 
of discoverers when they find newly 
ripened red strawberries under the 
leaves. The pleasant orioles, the katy- 
dids with scraping fiddle-bows, the sym- 
phonies of the trees and the winds of the 
sky are theirs. 

The purpose of the landscape architect 
has been fulfilled, for he wished to cause 
the home grounds to merge from the for- 
mality of the house structure to the in- 
formality of the winding walk, thence to 
the wild flower and rock garden, and the 
trees primeval that stood there even when 
Indians pitched their tepees in the oo. 
It is a typically American home projec 
conceived in a love for the soil, cnet 
with expert intelligence with a view of 
proper balance and color harmony, and 
executed with painstaking labor which 
brings rich rewards. 

As my host piled on my arm the roast- 
ing ears from the kitchen garden, and as 
I reviewed the long extent of my wander- 
ings in his ingeniously planned outdoor 
living room, I realized the value of the 
material and spiritual pleasures of such a 
dream made real. 
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This Is Your Protection 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and 
it is not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that 
your money will be returned if you mentioned Be 
and Gardens when you purchased the article. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 





OME of our readers take house or land- 
scape plans bodily out of Better Homes and 
Gardens, following them explicitly. 

When they do that we fcel complimented, of 
course. But, after all, we hardly expect that to 
take place as a regular custom of readers. 

The expectation we have in publishing such 
plans and projects is that we might stimulate 
readers to work out their own problems in their 
own ways, using many suggestions from our 
articles. The best creative work in all lines of 
endeavor, in fact, results from the stimulus of 
other people’s ideas. This magazine is a clearing 
house of ideas about homes and gardens. 

The method was mentioned in our January 
number, in the article, “A Home Built Around an 
Idea.”” The author, Florence Allan, said she 
gathered suggestions from many sources and com- 
bined them in this house. Others, in turn, will 
take suggestions from Mrs. Allan’s article and 
work out their own individual problems in still 
different ways; and so on in an endless chain. 


OMEHOW we feel that the year 1928 is going 

to be a home landscape year. People are 
getting over their timidity about this imposing 
term, landscape architecture, and realize that it 
simply means good sense and artistic taste in 
planting flowers, shrubs, trees, vines and grass, 
arranging pools and building other outdoor 
garden features according to recognized prin- 
ciples of design. 

What should one do to insure having a suc- 
cession of bloom from early spring until late fall? 
How should that bloom be massed in order to 
present an agreeable picture at all times? What 
plants are most adaptable to one’s particular 
climate? What kind of soil is best for given 
plants or trees? How can one work in fruit or 
vegetables without spoiling the picture, and thus 
have a practical garden as well as an esthetic one? 
These and a hundred other questions are an- 
swered by the landscape architect. 


UR first article this month shows that land- 

scape architecture is simply a common- 
sense way of making a garden, planning the 
service area and approach and bringing about the 
proper relationship of house to grounds in a 
practical and useful way. It is the ambition of 
Better Homes and Gardens to bridge the gap 
between the amateur home gardener and the 
technical expert. We realize that the amateur 
gets discouraged or confused when he reads a lot 
of Latin names or explicit comment about the 
fine shades of distinction among a hundred 
varieties of iris or roses. As a rule he wants a few 
terse words of information about the common, 
every-day garden problems—the problems of 
about 50,000,000 Americans. That is why we 
shall pay a lot of attention to authoritative and 
yet non-technical information related to garden- 
ing this year. The last five years have seen a 


remarkable spurt of interest in home gardening 
thruout the country. And now, as a natural con- 
sequence, comes a corresponding growth of 
interest in landscape architecture, which is gar- 
dening brought down to a scientific, practical 
system. 


HIS month’s grist of articles is presented with 

confidence that you willlike them. Mrs.Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, whose fame as a writer is 
nation-wide, contributes an inspiring and in- 
formative article on the home of Emily Newell 
Blair. Then there is a fascinating little story 
about an “efficiency home,” showing what can 
be done at a very low cost to make a convenient 
detached dwelling. An informative article on 
dahlias and the “Big Four’’ vegetables, the latter 
written by Florence Taft Eaton ‘timulate garden 
ambition. Gove Hambidge, auother author of 
national renown, tells in fascinating vein of the 
garden of Samuel Untermyer. 


F you have never stopped to think of the 

really interesting and sometimes amusing 
entertainment to be had out of a garden, read 
the article by Mary Alice Jones on ‘The Garden 
Vaudeville.”” It may be an eye-opener. And if 
you have never stopped to think that a house 
should be built with due regard to psychology, 
pay attention to what Professor Donald Laird, 
himself an eminent psychologist, has to say about 
some very practical things. 


OME time ago a friend suggested to me that 
we print in each issue an article telling of the 
twelve best varieties of some given flower—say 
peonies one month, iris the next month, and so 
on. The idea appealed to me immensely until I 
suddenly remembered that every peony fan or 
rose fan or gladiolus fan has his own pet varieties, 
and there are probably no two fans in the United 
States who could agree on the same twelve. But 
you can rest assured that the suggestion was 
appreciated. Our first reaction to suggestions is 
always positive, not negative. Let’s have some 
more. 


RS. E. H. HICKEY of Philadelphia has 

paid Better Homes and Gardens a compli- 
ment that goes deeper than she may realize in 
writing that the magazine has “such a clean 
mental sweep thruout.” Such an estimate is 
worth striving for in these days of so many kinds 
cf literature, and it urges us to still greater effort. 


INCE yours is such a friendly paper, let’s not 
have too much formality,” writes another sub- 
scriber, in beginning a delightful, chatty letter. 
That spirit is just what we like. Talk to us 
right across the desk. And 
if you have a home garden 
problem read our special 4 
announcement this month. 


























